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This  illustrutiort  was  made  <lir«-ctly  from  Kodachrome  Film. 
Jls  full,  rich,  and  amaxinglv  realistic-  toloring  can  be  duplicated 
h>  the  user  of  any  standard  8  mm.  or  16  mnx.  movie  camera 
loaded   with  Cine-Kodak  Kodachrome  Film. 
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JIJST  WHAT  IS  A  MOVIE? 

IT  would  seem,  oflf  hand,  that  a  "movie"  is  any  series  of  scenes  filmed 
with  a  movie  camera.  On  this  page  you  see  extracts,  somewhat  enlarged, 
from  several  movie  scenes  of  a  picnic.  Exposure  and  focusing  are  correct, 
and  all  of  the  members  of  the  picnic  have  been  clearly  recorded. 

Tet  these  scenes  do  not  really  represent  a  movie  of  a  picnic. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  enlargements  arranged  in  the  order  of  pro- 
jection promising  the  best  continuity.  These  scenes  have  a  logical  begin- 
ning, and  a  logical  ending.  They  leave  you  with  a  sense  of  having  actually 
been  on  a  picnic,  from  arrival  at  the  beach  to  the  evening  bonfire — not 
merely  of  having  looked  at  a  group  on  a  picnic.  Long  shots,  medium  shots, 
close-ups,  shots  angled  down,  shots  angled  up,  group  shots,  shots  of  hands 
alone,  shots  of  a  few  seconds'  duration  of  high-lighting  close-ups,  shots 
of  ten  seconds  or  more  to  introduce  the  locale  and  "cast" — the  whole 
makes  one  movie  of  one  subject.  You'll  find  it  better  fun  to  make,  and  far 
more  fun  to  see,  than  the  somewhat  stilted  picture  story  below. 


You'll  readily  agree  that  the  picnic  pictures  on  the  opposite  page, 
as  enlarged  from  a  reel  of  16  mm.  black-and-white  film,  are 
more  complete  and  interesting  than  the  illustrations  below.  But 
perhaps  you  feel  that  this  is  true  only  because  more  film  was  devoted 
to  the  former.  Yet,  if  each  of  these  ten  scenes  was  given  a  full  ten 
seconds  of  exposure,  they  would  only  require  a  total  of  forty  feet  of 
16  mm.  film  .  .  .  less  than  half  a  roll  of  8  mm.  film.  Certainly  a  group 
of  your  friends  on  a  picnic  would  justify  this  footage. 
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GOOD  MOVIES  don't  really  require  fussing  at  all.  In  general,  there's 
an  instantaneous  transition  from  movies  that  are  just  so-so  to  those  that 
are  really  good  when  a  movie  maker  grasps  the  fact  that  his  movie  camera 
can   and   should  be   used  somewhat  differently   than   his   trusty  Kodak. 

But  let's  start  from  scratch  and  assume  that  you've  never  used  a  movie 
camera,  know  nothing  about  the  relative  advantages  of  various  films  or 
the  respective  uses  and  importance  of  accessories.  And  let's  assume,  too, 
that  your  interest  in  these  matters  lies  solely  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
amount  of  enjoyment  you  expect  to  derive  from  home  movies.  If,  in 
your  particular  case,  this  latter  assumption  is  incorrect,  and  you  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  more  advanced  applications  of  cinematography,  a  note 
to  the  Service  Department  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  will  bring 
you  all  the  information  you  desire  on  any  subject. 

But  How  TO  Make  Good  Movies — easily — is  our  theme.  And  the 
first  item  is  Focusing, 


FOClJSIBfG 


HERE,  at  the  outset,  we  are  treading  on  thin  ice.  because  focusing  has 
to  do  with  lenses.  Which,  did  we  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  would 
occupy  us  for  quite  some  time.  For  lenses  are  not  merely  bits  of  polished 
glass  on  the  front  of  a  camera  with  which  to  keep  out  dirt  and  let  in  light. 
The  lenses  of  Eastman  movie  cameras — Cine-Kodaks — are  anastigmats 
composed  of  several  thicknesses  of  optical  glass  ground  to  within 
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A  slance  at  your  subject  .  .  .  you  turn  the  lens  barrel 
until  the  footage  (in  this  instance,  13  feet)  matching 
the  subject's  distance  from  the  camera  appears  along- 
side a  markcr^and  sharp  focus  is  assured. 


I /30,000th  of  an  inch  of  perfection 
and  cemented  together  —  the  net 
result  of  which  is,  among  other  things, 
that  such  photographic  bugaboos  as 
astigmatism,  spherical  aberration, 
chromatic  aberration,  and  coma 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Or,  in 
the  language  of  How  to  Make 
Good  Movies,  they  enable  you  to 
make  remarkably  clear  pictures  under 
a  wide  range  of  light  conditions. 


FIXED-FOCUS    VS. 
FOCUSIIVG    CAMERAS 


Cine-Kodaks  are  either  fixed-focus 
or  focusing.  With  the  former  the  lens 
is  always  in  focus  on  objects  more 
than  a  few  feet  distant.  For  some 
cameras  this  "few  feet"  is  specified  as 
"eight  feet."  And  for  subjects  closer 
than  8  feet  you  are  cautioned  to  use 
a  portrait  attachment.  Manuals  for 
other  fixed-focus  cameras  contain  a 
scale  which,  for  example,  advises  you 
that  when  making  movies  under  poor 
light  accurate  focus  is  doubtful  for 
subjects  nearer  than  6  feet — but  when 
the  light  is  sufficiently  brilliant  to 
permit  the  use  of  an  extremely  small 
aperture  the  camera  can  safely  be 
used  as  close  as  2  feet.  So,  if  your 
camera  is  fixed-focus,  you  should 
consult  your  manual  and  remember  its  simple  advice  on  focusing. 

A  focusing  camera,  however,  places  little  or  no  restriction  on  the  near- 
ness of  subjects.  By  merely  turning  the  lens  barrel,  which  moves  the  lens 
nearer  to  or  farther  away  from  the  film,  you  bring  any  desired  subject  from 
2  feet  to  infinity  into  accurate  focus  on  the  film  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  you  focus  binoculars.  And  in  good  light  it  can  be  used  as  a 
fixed-focus  camera  by  setting  the  lens  at  the  25-foot  marker. 
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^  et  often  you'll  not  want  to  change  focus  for  every 
shot — particularly  outdoors.  When  this  is  the  case 
you  need  only  set  the  standard  lens  at  the  25-foot 
marker   to  obtain  universal  focus. 
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First  off,  most  focusing  cameras  have  faster  lenses.  And  faster  lenses, 
used  at  their  wider  apertures,  must  be  focused  for  sharp  reproduction. 
Furthermore,  most  focusing  cameras  take  interchangeable  lenses,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  individually  focused. 

These  faster  lenses,  such  as  the  standard  Cine-Kodak  Anastigmat 
//1.9  lenses  used  with  all  focusing  Cine-Kodaks,  enable  you  to  make 
movies  under  unfavorable  outdoor  lighting 
conditions  beyond  the  scope  of  7/3. 5  lenses 
in  fixed-focus  cameras.  Early  morning,  late 
afternoon,  scenes  in  heavy  shade  on  days  of 
diminished  sunlight — to  mention  but  a  few. 
The//i.9  lens  is,  of  course,  faster  than  the 
//3.5  lens — but  this  ability  to  make  good 
movies  with  less  light  would  be  of  no  value  if 
you  couldn't  focus  accurately  on  all  subjects 
under  poorer  light  conditions.  And  there  will 
be  times  when  you  will  want  to  focus  sharply 
on  a  subject,  perhaps  6  feet  from  your  camera, 
so  as  to  deliberately  throw  out  of  focus  an  un- 
flattering background  which,  if  sharply  re- 
produced, would  detract  from  the  attention 
given  your  subject  in  the  foreground.  Further- 
more, there  are  indoor  movies,  which  many 
movie  makers  rightly  rate  of  equal  importance 
to  outdoor  shots.  They  can  be  made  quite 
successfully  by//3. 5  cameras;  yet,  as  stop// 1.9 
admits  over  three  times  as  much  light  as  stop 
//S-S?  you  can  quickly  see  that  much  less  il- 
lumination is  necessary  for  indoor  movies  with 
your// 1 .9  camera. 


Where  //S..^  lens  equipped  cameras  must  call  "quits," 
the //1. 9  lens  carries  on.  At  the  right  are  three  typical 
"had  light"  suhjects  as  enlarged  from  the  films  of  nnovie 
makers.  The  upper  shot  is  an  enlargement  from  the 
8  mm.  Kodachrome  reels  of  Mr.  U.  G.  Tilton  of  Dayton, 
Ohio  .  .  .  the  middle  shot,  a  16  mm.  Kodachrome  day- 
time interior  made  hy  Mr.  R.  A.  Sickles  of  Chicago, 
Illinois  .  .  .  the  lower,  a  glimpse  of  "Treasure  Island" 
by  Dr.  N.  P.  Dunne  of  Oakland,  California. 
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This  extremely  handy  little  gadget  is  known  as 
the  Kodak  Pocket  Range  Finder.  You  look 
through  it,  "pull"  objects  together  vertically 
by  turning  a  knurled  ring,  look  at  the  scale— 
and  there's  your  focusing  distance. 


The  estimation  of  distances  when 
focusing  your  movie  camera  should 
not  prove  a  stumbUng  block,  as  most 
humans  can  judge  distances  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy — which  is  all  that  is  demanded  by  the  average 
movie  camera  lens.  But  to  those  to  whom  the  knack  is  denied,  an  ex- 
tremely handy  and  inexpensive  little  device  known  as  the  Kodak  Pocket 
Range  Finder  can  be  heartily  recommended  because  it  completely  elimi- 
nates guesswork  in  focusing.  You  look  into  its  eyepiece  and  see  not  only 
your  subject  but  also  a  pointer  and  a  translucent  scale  marked  in  feet. 
The  upper  half  of  the  image  of  your  subject  will  probably  appear  dis- 
placed horizontally  from  the  lower  half  either  to  left  or  right.  But  when 
you  turn  a  knurled  ring  in  the  proper  direction,  the  two  halves  pull 
together.  Thus  perfectly  matched,  the  distance  indicated  on  the  scale 
by  the  pointer — the  Range  Finder  focuses  down  to  4  feet — is  the  distance 
from  the  camera  to  your  subject.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  You  read  the 
distance  while  viewing  the  subject.  The  Pocket  Range  Finder  is  equipped 
with  a  fountain  pen  clip  that  secures  it  to  your  pocket.  It  will  be  found 
particularly  helpful  indoors  where  necessarily  wide  apertures  make 
accurate  focusing  most  important. 


FOCUSIIVG    TERMS 

You  will  find  the  terms,  Close-up^  Semi-close-up,  Medium  Shot,  and  Distance 
Shot,  mentioned  quite  frequently  in  this  book.  So  let's  reach  an  under- 
standing on  just  what  they  represent. 

First  off,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  camera  distances  at  which 
shots  will  fall  under  these  classifications  vary  widely  with  the  subject.  A 
head-and-shoulders  shot  of  a  human  is  a  close-up.  A  head-to-waist  shot 
is  a  semi-close-up.  A  head  to  feet  view  is  a  medium  shot.  And  one  show- 
ing your  subject  as  but  part  of  a  general  view  would  be  a  distance  shot. 
The  camera  distances  for  these  shots  when  made  with  a  standard  lens 
might  be  6,  10,  15,  and  100  feet,  respectively.  But  a  close-up  of  an  indi- 
vidual object,  such  as  a  golfer's  hand  teeing  up  a  ball,  would  be  made 
as  close  as  possible.  The  illustrations  at  the  right  clarify  the  subject. 
10 
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This  is  an  average  close-up 


This  is  a  close-up  of  an  archer  fitting  arrow  to  bow^. 


This  is  an  average  semi-close  up. 


Here  is  a  long  shot  of  her  about  to  loose  the  arrow  at 
the  target. 


This  an  average  medium  shot. 

.  .      and  this  is  an  average  distant  shot. 


This  is  a  semi-close-up  of  her  jotting  down  her  score. 
And  here  is  a  close-up  of  her  extracting  the  arrows. 


r-^ 


Remember  this  above  all  other  focusing  facts:  Close-ups  are  best. 
They  really  tell  the  story— more  clearly,  more  interestingly.  That's  why 
the  picture  on  the  next  page  was  filmed  up  close. 
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EXPOSURE 


PROBABLY  every  reader  of  this  book  drives  an  automobile.  You  take 
terms  such  as  clutch,  gear  shift,  brake,  carberator,  distributor,  and  the  like 
right  in  your  stride.  Just  how  these  devices  unite  to  make  your  car  respon- 
sive to  your  wishes  is  of  little  importance  to  most  of  us.  They  do — so  why 
worry  about  it. 

Which  is  exactly  the  attitude  this  book  intends  to  take  toward  its  own 
topic  of  home  movie  making. 

But  every  now  and  then  we  are  going  to  touch — -just  barely  touch, 
mind  you  —  upon  a  photographic  principle  or  two  so  that  you  can 
more  quickly  get  the  hang  of  how  that  movie  camera  of  yours  looks  at 
life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  a  striking  similarity  between  the  camera 
and  a  human  eye.  Both  have  lenses,  both  have  diaphragms  for  controlling 
the  amount  of  light  allowed  to  pass  through  these  lenses — in  one  case  to 
reach  the  film — in  the  other  to  reach  the  retina  (that  part  of  the  eye  which 
receives  optical  images). 

Whereas  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye  (more  commonly  called  the  iris) 
automatically  adjusts  itself  to  changed  light  conditions,  not  so  with  the 
12  {Continued  on  page  1 6) 
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//1.9 

"Open -wide" is  usual- 
ly the  technique  re- 
quired for  filming 
subjects  like  this 
after  dark. 


//2.8 

Even  though  it's  rain- 
ing, this  out-in-the- 
open  scene  is  well- 
enough  lighted  for 
color  filming  at//2.8. 


//3.5 

It's  bright  in  the  sun, 
but  this  deep  shade 
shot  requires  setting 
the  diaphragm  for  the 
shaded  side  of  the 
subject. 


//5.6 

Not  a  ray  of  sunshine 
in  sight — but  still 
bright  enough  to 
make  clear  color 
movies  at//5.6. 


COMPARE  THE  CAMERA'S  ^^EYE''  TO  YOUR  OWN 


On  these  pages  you  see  six  different 
subjects  filmed  under  light  condi- 
tions ranging  from  nighttime  out- 
doors to  brilliant  sunlight.  Just  as 
the  pupil  of  your  eye  contracts  or  ex- 
pands for  changing  light  conditions, 
so  should  you  "squint"  or  widen 
the  camera's  eye  by  means  of  the 
iris  diaphragm. 


All  six  subjects  here  appear  almost 
equally  clear  and  crisp.  And  so  they 
should,  when  the  camera's  eye  is 
squinted  or  expanded  to  offset  vary- 
ing light  conditions.  Equally  ap- 
plicable in  theory  to  all  cameras  and 
all  films,  these  examples  are  based 
upon  the  exposure  of  regular  Cine- 
Kodak  Kodachrome  Film. 


//8 

The  average  color 
scene  in  bright  light 
calls  for//8. 


f/ll 

Only  the  most  burn- 
ingly-bright  subjects 
require //ll  in  Koda- 
chrome. 


Panchromatic    Films    are 

exposed  at  different  apertures 
under  these  same  light  condi- 
tions because  most  black-and- 
white  films  are  somewhat  faster 
than  Kodachrome  —  especially 
for  extremely  brilliant  sky  and 
cloud  scenes.  Here,  "Pan"  films 
require  greater  allowances,  as 
described  over  the  page. 


//IG 

^  ou  need  never  "stop 
down"  to  //16  with 
Kodachrome. 


The  ''washed  <)u 


of. 


'rexposure. 
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camera.  You  must  do  the  adjusting  yourself.  That  is,  you've  got  to  set 
the  diaphragm  at  a  large  opening  for  making  pictures  of  poorly  lighted 
subjects;  you've  got  to  stop  down  the  lens  when  making  movies  of 
average  and  brilliantly  lighted  subjects. 

Worliing  icith  the  camera^s  eye 

Correct  exposure  hardly  requires  illustration.  When  you  see  it  on  the 
screen,  everything  looks  just  as  you  hoped  it  would.  But  some  readers 
may  not  recognize  over-  and  underexposure — and  hence  not  know  what 
to  do  in  the  future  so  that  these  unflattering  "boners"  do  not  again  rear 
their  ugly  heads  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of  correctly  exposed  scenes. 
The  illustrations  at  the  left  clarify  the  matter.  Correct  exposure  was 

given  to  the  many  other  illustrations 
in  this  chapter — the  widely  varying 
light  conditions  under  which  they 
were  filmed  are  therefore  not  evident. 
The  aperture  of  an  iris  dia- 
phragm is  divided  into  different 
"stops."  On  an//i.9  lens  these  stops 
are  termed  //1.9,  //2.8,  7/3. 5,  f/^.6, 
//8,//i  I,  and//i6.  When  it  is  desired 
to  open  the  camera's  eye  wide,  the 
marker  for  the  iris  diaphragm  is 
moved  to  f/i.g  position.  When  the 
light  is  so  intensely  brilliant  that  your 
camera's  eye  should  squint,  you 
swing  the  marker  around  toward 
stop// 1 6.  Between  the  two  are  logical 
divisions  encompassing  the  range  of 
light  conditions  commonly  described 
as  "Bright  Sunlight,"  "Slightly 
Cloudy,"  "Dull,  or  in  Open  Shade," 
etc.  Each  change  in  diaphragm  stops 
either  halves  or  doubles  exposure 
time.  For  example,  stop //5. 6  admits 
twice  as  much  light  as  does  stop//8 — 
//i  I  about  half  as  much.  There  is,  in- 
cidentally, no  reason  why  you  should 
not  set  your  camera's  diaphragm 
marker  between  stop  markings  when 
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The  crisp  reproduction  of  correct  exposure. 


The  dark,  shadowy  effect  of  underexposure. 
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An  average-bright  movie  subject. 


A  brighter-tban-av 
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light  conditions  justify  this  practice. 

Interiors  generally  require  the  use 
of  one  end  of  the  diaphragm  scale — 
and  they  will  be  discussed  in  a  future 
chapter  on  Indoor  Movies.  Brilliantly 
lighted  exteriors  are  at  the  other  ex- 
treme. Scenes  on  bright  days,  of  the 
sea,  sky,  beach,  snow,  or  distant  land- 
scapes are  far  removed  from  any 
general  heading  such  as  "Direct  Sun- 
light." As  it  is  with  these  extremes 
of  the  diaphragm  scale  that  accurate 
exposure  is  most  essential,  let's  start 
from  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm 
scale  and  work  out  toward  the  ends. 
Though  we  are  dealing  here  spe- 
cifically with  the  use  of  black-and- 
white  film,  much  of  the  information 
is  equally  applicable  to  full-color 
Kodachrome.  For  the  few  distinc- 
tions, see  page  102. 

A  shot  of  the  youngsters  several 
feet  distant  on  your  lawn,  for  ex- 
ample, can  safely  be  made  by  follow- 
ing the  general  classification  on  the 
exposure  guide — that  is,  if  the  light  is 
playing  full  upon  that  side  of  them 
facing  you.  This  is  the  average  subject 
— some  dark  areas  such  as  grass, 
trees,  the  house;  and  some  light  areas 
such  as  light  colored  apparel  and 
sky.  But  when  you  film  the  same 
children  on  the  beach  under  the  same 

sun,  you  should  set  your  camera's  diaphragm  a  stop  smaller  because 
there  are  fewer  dark  objects  in  the  range  of  your  camera.  Your  own  eye 
will  squint  a  bit  for  this  brighter  aspect,  and  so  should  the  camera's 
eye  be  squinted.  And  if,  in  your  next  shot,  you  are  seeking  detail  in  a 
distance  shot  of  the  entire  sun-swept  area  of  sand,  water,  and  sky,  you 
should  go  still  another  stop  smaller.  The  lawn  scene,  for  example,  might 
call  for  stop //8.    The  children  on   the  beach,   stop//ii.  And   the  long 
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Tbis  is  obviously  far  brigbter  than  average, 
although  the  correct  aperture  selection  here 
gives  the  scene  average  values. 


shot  of  the  beach/  i6.    And  so,  you  see,  here  are  three  different  subjects, 
all  hlmed  on   the  same  sunny  day,   but  at   three  different  lens  settings. 
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But  there's  a  bit  more  to  the  story  than  this. 

When  you've  grasped  the  simple  truth  that  all  subjects  do  not  reflect  the 
same  amount  of  light  under  the  same  type  of  sky,  you  have  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  That  it  may  lead  toward  underexposure  as  well  as  overexposure 
is  equally  apparent. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  filming  on  a  bright,  sunny  day.  The  film  you  use 
may  call  for  stop//i  i .  You  take  one  or  two  shots  on  your  lawn.  Then  you 
spy  one  of  the  youngsters  playing  on  the  front  porch,  decide  to  make  a  shot 
of  him.  It's  still  the  same  sunny  day — but  you  are  not  filming  a  subject  in 
the  sun,  so  you  must  open  up  the  camera's  eye  a  bit. 

So  take  your  general  light  classifications  for  what  they  are  intended  to  be 
— the  average  subject  under  any  light  classification.  Study  the  light  falling  on 
your  subject,  not  the  light  in  which  you  may  be  standing.  And  study,  too, 
the  light-reflecting  qualities  of  your  subjects.  For  what  the  lens  and  film 
really  see  is  reflected  light — not  humans,  or  houses,  or  hills.  They  are  all 
present  at  night,  but  neither  you  nor  your  camera  can  see  them  until 
they  reflect  the  light  of  the  risen  sun.  Light-colored  subjects  quite 
naturally  reflect  more  light  than  those  of  medium  tone;  dark-colored 
subjects  less  light.  They  appear  so  to  the  eye.  And  they  appear  so  to  your 
camera's  eye.  If//8  is  the  correct  diaphragm  stop  for  general  filming,  use 
it  to  make  a  full-length  shot  of  a  smiling  lady  attired  in  pastel  mousseline 
de  sole.  This  is  a  scene  of  average  color  values.  But  if  her  costume  is  a  dark 
wool  alpaca,  open  up  to  stop  //5.6 — an  exposure  procedure  you  would 
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reverse  and  go  to//i  i  if  her  choice  of  apparel  were  white  linen. 

But  perhaps  your  lady  is  quite  close  to  the  camera — so  close,  in  fact,  that 
all  you  are  including  is  her  head  and  shoulders.  If  she  is  of  average  com- 
plexion— brown  hair,  ruddy  cheeks,  blue  eyes — you'll  film  at  the  average 
exposure  of//8.  But  if  she  is  very,  very  dark  as  to  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  you 
should  open  up  a  half  stop  more  to  allow  for  her  swarthiness.  And  if  she  is 
very,  very  fair — blond  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  and  light  skin — you  should 
stop  down  halfway  between //8  and//ii. 

Time  of  day  affects  exposure 

All  average  exposure  instructions,  of  course,  are  based  upon  midday 
light,  and  can  safely  be  followed  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  An  allowance 
for  weaker  light  before  and  after  these  hours  is  obviously  necessary.  How 
much  allowance  depends  upon  how  much  earlier  or  later  you  take  pictures. 

The  season  of  the  year,  the  latitude  of  your  locale — these  also  frequently 
require  an  exposure  allowance.  A  bright  day  in  New  England  is  never  as 
brilliant  as  a  bright  day  in  the  tropics.  But  it's  brighter  than  Alaskan 
sunshine.  How  much  more?  How  much  less?  That  depends  on  how  distant 
you  are  from  temperate  latitudes,  on  which  exposure  guides  are  based. 
And  seasons  similarly  affect  exposure.  A  winter's  sun,  when  there's  no 
snow  on  the  ground,  is  not  as  bright  as  in  midsummer.  But  when  there's 
snow,  scenes  are  probably  brighter — about  as  brilliant  as  a  beach  sun.  The 
snow  is  whiter  than  sand  .  .  .  the  winter  sun  dimmer  than  in  summer — 
results,  all  even. 

Then,  too,  there's  the  matter  of  front,  side,  or  back  lighting.  If //8  is 
correct  for  a  close-up  shot  of  a  young  lady  when  the  sun  is  playing  full  upon 
her  from  the  same  side  on  which  you  stand  with  your  camera,  it  will  obviously  not 
be  correct  if  you  move  around  so  that  the  sun  is  playing  upon  her  from  a 
45°  angle.  Slide  the  aperture  marker  to  f  1^.6.  And  if  you  move  still  farther 
around  so  that  the  sun  is  hitting  her  at  a  90°  right  angle,  then  you'd 
quite  naturally  make  a  bit  more  allowance — and  open  up  a  half  stop 
more.  And  then,  if  you  persist  in  circling  cautiously  about  her,  and  the 
sun  is  playing  upon  her  from  the  opposite  side  to  you,  still  more  allowance 
must  be  made.  Whether  the  sun  is  coming  at  you  head-on,  or  a  bit  to 
either  side,  doesn't  matter — just  so  you  can  find  a  nice  shadow  in  which  to 
place  your  camera's  lens.  None  of  its  rays  are  being  reflected  from  your 
subject — so  about  two  stops  allowance  would  be  in  order.  Or,  in  other 
words,  to//3.5  or  f/4..  The  pictures  on  page  20  tell  the  story. 

It's  all  a  logical  and  easily  understood  application  of  the  same  simple 
principle.  You'll  probably  get  good  pictures  if  you   lump   all  scenes   to- 
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IT'S  THE  REFLECTED  LIGHT  THAT  COTNTS 

If  you  gave  equal  exposure  to  the  three  subjects  in  the  left  column,  above, 
because  they  were  all  filmed  on  the  same  bright  day,  you'd  overexpose  the 
upper  and  underexpose  the  lower  scenes.  And  if  you  moved  up  close  for 
head  and  shoulder  shots,  you'd  be  wise  to  give  the  blond  young  lady  atop 
our  second  column  a  half  stop  less  exposure  than  the  brown  haired  miss  in 
the  middle.  And  the  olive  skinned  girl  at  the  bottom  warrants  a  half  stop 
extra  exposure.  The  third  column  shows  the  one  girl  fully  lighted  by  the 
sun,  sidelighted,  and  backlighted  —  calling  for  an  exposure  range  of  two 
stops,  as  explained  on  the  previous  page. 


gether,    regardless    of   color    values.    But    you'll    get    far    better  ones  by 
taking  into  consideration  a  few  known  factors. 

When  making  movies  of  two  widely  contrasting  subjects,  such  as  a  ski 
jumper  in  a  dark  outfit  on  a  snowy  hill,  you  must  decide  where  you  want 
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detail.  If  you  expose  for  the  ski  jumper,  you  are  bound  to  overexpose 
the  snow.  And  if  you  stop  down  for  the  snow,  the  ski  jumper  is  going  to  be 
underexposed  despite  the  great  latitude  of  Cine-Kodak  Film.  You  have 
your  choice,  and  you'll  probably  decide  to  expose  for  the  snow  in  a  distant 
shot,  and  then  to  move  up  closer,  open  up  one  stop,  and  get  a  semi-close-up 
of  the  ski  jumper  in  which  the  snow  will  logically  be  of  less  importance. 

EXPOSURE    GUIDES 

Properly  setting  diaphragms  of  Cine-Kodaks  for  prevailing  light  condi- 
tions is  quite  simple,  for  Eastman-made  cameras  are  equipped  with  a 
new-type  exposure  guide  that  shows  at  a  glance  the  correct  lens  openings 
for  all  normal  light  conditions.  These  instructions  are  not  intended  to 
encompass  every  aspect  of  exposure.  A  sound  and  easily  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  the  purpose  of  the  lens  diaphragm  plus  a  brief  consultation  of  the 
guide,  is  ample  insurance  of  correct  exposure  for  average  filming. 

This  guide,  in  itself,  is  worthy  of  description. 

Until  recently  most  movie  cameras  carried  an  exposure  guide  riveted 
to  the  camera  just  under  the  lens.  And  because  most  cinamateurs  used 
standard  panchromatic  film  prior  to  the  advent  of  Kodachrome — 
Eastman's  amazing  full-color  film,  and  the  faster  "X"  black-and-white 
films,  the  guide  was  based  upon  the  use  of  this  standard  panchromatic 
film.  These  new  films,  however,  did  not  call  for  the  same  exposure  as 
standard  panchromatic,  and,  although  it  was  not  difficult  to  expose 
them  by  a  rule  of  thumb  such  as  "one  stop  faster"  or  "two  stops  faster" 
than  the  old  guide,  it  was  also  easy  to  forget  these  factors  and  to  expose 
an  occasional  shot  without  making  an  allowance  for  the  different  speeds 
of  the  different  films.  A  new  and  all-inclusive  guide — the  Cine-Kodak 
Universal  Guide — was  therefore  developed. 

CIIVE-KODAK    UNIVERSAL    GUIDE 

All  new  Cine-Kodaks  ^are  being  delivered  with  the  Universal  Guides 
attached  to  their  cover  sides.  All  Cine-Kodaks  in  use  can  be  quickly  and 
inexpensively  fitted  with  them.  A  pocket  model  of  the  Cine-Kodak 
Universal  Guide  is  also  available  separately. 

It  consists  of  a  rectangular  chromium  plate.  In  its  center  is  a  dial. 
At  the  right  of  the  dial,  on  metal,  are  engraved  the  various  lens  apertures. 
To  the  left  of  the  dial  is  a  niche  to  hold  a  tiny  card  showing  all  normal 
light  conditions. 

With  each  Cine-Kodak,  and  with  each  Universal  Guide  sold  separately 
for  vest-pocket  use,   is  packed  a  complete  set  of  black-and-silver  cards 
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to  fit  into  this  niche  to  the  left  of  the  dial — one  card  for  each  film  available 
for  the  particular  camera  with  which  the  guide  is  to  be  used.  When  you 
use  the  regular  black-and-white  film,  you  slip  the  card  for  this  film  into 
the  guide.  \\'hen  you  use  the  faster  "Super-X"  or  "Super-XX,"  or 
regular  or  Type  A  Kodachrome,  you  slip  into  the  guide  the  card  for 
whichever  of  these  films  is  loaded  in  the  camera.  One  side  of  the  card 
gives  the  light  classifications  for  the  outdoor  use  of  its  particular  film. 
The  other  side  is  for  Photoflood  use. 

The  right  (//  value)  side  of  the  dial  indicates  the  aperture  stops  for 
your  camera  and  makes  a  distinction  between  Dark,  Normal,  and  Light 
subjects.  The  left  (light  classification)  side  of  the  dial  varies  somewhat 
with  the  taking  speeds  of  individual  cameras — embossed  rules  aiding 
positioning  when  cameras  have  two  or  more  operating  speeds,  such  as 
8,  1 6,  32,  and  64  frames  per  second.  You  merely  set  the  left  side  of  the 
dial  for  the  type  of  lighting  under  which  you  are  filming — indoors  or 
outdoors — and  the  camera  speed  at  which  you  operate  (if  your  camera 
off^ers  a  choice  of  speeds),  read  the  correct  aperture  as  indicated  by  the 
arrow  on  the  right  side  of  the  dial,  and  set  the  lens  at  that  opening. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.    It  works  equally  well  for  every  film. 

New  Cine-Kodaks,  as  has  been  said,  are  equipped  with  the  Universal 
Guide.  Cine-Kodaks  acquired  before  the  introduction  of  the  Universal 
Guide  can  be  fitted  with  it  for  a  charge  of  one  dollar  if  you  take  or 
send  your  camera  to  your  dealer  for  the  addition  of  the  Guide  and  the 
removal  of  the  old  built-in  guide  for  "Pan"  film  located  on  the  front  of 
the  cameras.  Or  a  $1  Pocket  Model  of  the  guide  may  be  obtained  from 
vour  dealer  for  use  wdth  any  amateur  movie  camera  loading  with  Cine- 
Kodak  Film — likewise  for  a  charge  of  one  dollar. 
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EXPOSURE   METERS 

Use  of  the  Cine-Kodak  Universal  Guide,  plus  an  understanding  of  the 
few  principles  previously  outlined  in  this  chapter,  should  fit  you  to  obtain 
excellent  exposure  for  all  subjects  under  all  normal  light  conditions. 
Yet  some  readers  will  wonder  where  exposure  meters  fit  into  the  picture. 


One  side  of  the  card  covers  outdoor  exposure  con- 
ditions. The  other  side  covers  exposure  under 
Photofloods  in  Kodaflector. 


Set  the  left  arrow  for  existing  light  conditions  .  .  . 
take  your  aperture  reading  from  the  right  arrow 
.  .  .  then  set  the  lens  at  the  indicated  aperture. 


Frankly,  they  are  not  necessary  to 
good  movies.  But  to  say  that  they  are 
not  helpful  would  be  ridiculous.  They 
most  certainly  are — when  properly 
understood  and  used. 

If  exposure  estimation  is  your  blind 
spot — and  this  is  seldom  the  case — 
ask  your  dealer  what  type  of  exposure 
meter  he  would  recommend  for  use 
with  your  camera. 

The  conclusion  of  this  discussion 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  finished 
with  exposure.  The  subject  will  crop 
up  again  occasionally  in  our  chap- 
ters on  filters,  films,  indoor  and  night- 
time movies. 

OUTDOOR    SILHOUETTES 

There  are  countless  subjects — a  few 
of  which  appear  on  this  page — 
which  gain  in  beauty  because  there 
is  not  enough  light  to  permit  correct 
exposure.  Most  of  these,  quite  natu- 
rally, will  be  made  at  sunset  or  sun- 
rise— a  figure,  a  tree,  or  a  building, 
silhouetted  against  a  background  of 
sky  and  clouds. 

At  other  times  the  same  effect 
can  be  achieved  by  setting  your 
exposure  for  the  brightest  part  of 
your  picture  and  deliberately  under- 
exposing the  darker  areas. 

Then  again,  striking  silhouettes 
can  be  obtained  at  midday  in  a 
bright  sun  by  giving  a  scene  which 
should,  for  example,  receive  an//5.6 
exposure  so  as  to  permit  registration 
of  shadowy  areas,  deUberate  under- 
exposure at//ii  or//i6.  This  phase 
of  picture  making  is  merely  another 
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Mr.  Hamilton  Jones  of  Buffalo. 
>.  Y..  made  this  fast-moving 
16  mm.  black-and->vhite  div- 
ing shot  •  .  . 


example  of  the  application  of  com- 
mon sense  to  known  factors. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  \vays  to 
make  silhouette  movies.  On  page  1 18 
you  will  learn  that  indoor  silhouettes 
are  equally  easy  and  effective. 

SCKXE  LENGTH 


.  .  .  while  Mr.  Charles  Gold- 
smith of  Forest  Hills,  X.  Y., 
rightly  devoted  many  seconds 
to  this  majestic  ■waterfall 
scene. 


This  is  a  subject  which  is  often  dis- 
missed with  the  advice,  "Eight  to 
ten  seconds  will  suffice  for  the  aver- 
age scene." 

f*W        ^P^^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^  ^^^^^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^°  back 

'  ■''^^■' '  "^^^  ^°  ^  ^^^^  more  fundamentals. 

,<>'^v^^ie^  \Vhen   operated   at   normal  speed 

^  all    amateur   movie   cameras   expose 

sixteen  frames  a  second.  In  other 
words,  in  every  second,  the  film  is 
pulled  forward,  and  momentarily 
stopped,  for  images  to  be  recorded 
on  sixteen  consecutive  frames  of  film — each  frame  capturing  approxi- 
mately 1/32  of  a  second's  action.  This  stopping  and  starting  is  too  fast 
for  the  eye  to  catch  as  you  watch  the  film  run  through  the  camera. 
Which  is  the  basic  principle  of  movies,  for,  at  normal  projection  speed, 
the  film  is  likewise  shown  at  a  rate  of  sixteen  frames  a  second,  and  your 
screen  images  give  the  illusion  of  continuous  action. 

The  number  of  seconds  you  hold  your  finger  on  the  exposure  button, 
however,  should  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  subject  being 
filmed.  A  shot  of  a  golfer  driving  a  ball  can  be  brief — four  or  five  seconds, 
perhaps — starting  with  the  preliminary  waggle  of  the  club  and  ending  with 
the  follow- through.  But  a  general  view  of  the  golf  course  should  be  at 
least  ten  seconds  in  length.  Again,  a  shot  of  a  waterfall,  which  fascinates 
by  its  continuous  tumbling  and  leaping,  can  very  well  be  of  even  greater 
duration.    So  much  for  individual  shots. 

Varied  scene  length  brings  pace  to  your  movies 

A  reel,  to  be  most  interesting,  should  be  a  happy  intermingling  of  long 
and  short  shots.  For  example:  a  lo-second  view  of  a  child  admiring  a 
candy  store  display;  a  4-second  close-up  of  his  yearning  countenance;  a 
6-second    shot    of   his    mother    smilingly    observing    the    youngster;    two 
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5-second  views  of  her  questioning  and  the  boy  eagerly  replying;  another 
brief  shot  of  the  two  entering  the  shop;  a  12 -second  close-up  of  the  child 
rapturously  devouring  a  "double-decker"  ice  cream  cone. 

That's  a  properly  paced  sequence. 

Which  brings  us  our  next,  and  final,  application  of  tempo  as  influenced 
by  scene  length. 

The  exception  to  the  rule  of  blending  long  and  short  shots  is  when  you 
want  the  tempo  of  your  movie  story  to  reflect  that  of  your  subject.  For 
example:  a  series  of  excitingly  brief  shots  of  whirling  polo  ponies  and  riders 
to  precede  the  actual  making  of  a  goal,  or,  several  i  o-second  shots  of  moss 
draped  trees  and  dipping  paddles  to  convey  the  leisurely  pace  of  a  trip 
through  the  Everglades. 

A  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  any  overly  long  movie  scene  can  always 
be  trimmed  to  length  on  a  splicing  block  and  the  best  of  it  preserved.  But 
a  short  scene  cannot  be  stretched. 

More  about  editing  in  a  later  chapter. 

SIGHTING 

The  position  in  which  you  hold  your  camera  is  really  of  importance  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  steadiness  of  your  screen  pictures. 
There  is  only  one  best  way  to  hold  a  camera  such  as  Cine-Kodak,  and 
that  is  to  hold  it  somewhat  as  you  would  a  gun.  Right  hand  braced  around 
the  back  of  the  camera,  elbow  braced  against  your  side;  left  hand,  palm 
up,  cradling  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  left  elbow  also  against  your, side. 
The  steadiness  resulting  from  bracing  with  the  elbows  against  your  side, 
or  on  some  steady  support  such  as  a  railing  or  wall,  should  be  aided  and 
abetted  by  resting  the  camera  against  the  right  cheek. 
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Not  a  few  movie  makers,  in  fact,  would  not  consider  exposing  even  a 
foot  of  film  without  securing  their  cameras  to  tripods.  Yet  this,  though  an 
excellent  plan,  is  cutting  things  a  bit  too  fine  for  many  cinamateurs. 
Amateur  movie  cameras  can  be  hand-held  with  sufficient  steadiness  for  all 
average  shots  with  standard  lenses.  But  not  with  telephotos,  as  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  A  firm  and  correct  grasp  of  the  hands  is  the  proper  recipe  for 
hand-held  cameras — if  two  additional  precautions  are  exercised. 

These  are  a  general  avoidance  of  following  action  and  panoraming. 
Both  are  practices  especially  tempting  with  a  movie  camera  for  the  prob- 
able reason  that  they  are  impossible  with  a  snapshot  camera.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  both  should  be  avoided. 

Your  camera  should  record  action — not  provide  it 

If,  for  example,  your  camera  target  is  a  youngster  and  a  pup  frolicking 
about  the  lawn,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  yield  to  the  cinematographic  free- 
dom of  following  them  to  and  fro  with  the  camera.  But  don't  do  it.  For, 
if  you  do,  your  screen  results  are  going  to  be  rather  hard  on  the  eyes.  In 
most  instances  the  action  would  not  take  the  subjects  beyond  the  field  of 
view  of  the  camera's  lens.  This  being  true,  why  not  hold  the  camera 
rock-steady,  and  keep  the  motion  and  excitement  in  the  subjects  instead  of 
in  the  camera?  And,  if  they  do  romp  out  of  sight,  this  is  your  cue  to  take  a 
new  vantage  point  with  your  camera  for  the  making  of  a  succeeding  shot. 
Move  up  closer,  move  back  a  bit,  shift  to  the  right  or  left — far  too  many 
movie  subjects  are  filmed  in  but  one  shot  of  extended  duration,  or  in 
several  shots  of  equal  duration  filmed  from  the  same  position.  A  change  of 
pace  makes  a  film  lively  and  interesting. 

Following  action  is  equally  alluring.  There  are,  of  course,  occasions 
when  it  is  wholly  permissible.  Quite  often  when  you  are  filming  fast  moving 
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Mr.  Edwin  Schwarz  «»f  itridfjc- 
port.  Conn.,  elected  to  follow 
the  jumper  and  let  the  back- 
ground come  as  it  may. 


objects  with  your  camera,  the  center 
of  interest  is  the  action.  By  keeping 
it  in  the  center  of  the  finder  you  will 
inevitably  blur  the  background  of 
spectators  and  scenery — but,  in  this 
instance,  the  background  is  unim- 
portant. 

Yet  action  which  you  can  film-and- 
follow  from  a  good  vantage  point  is 
the  exception.  Most  fast  moving  ob- 
jects should  be  filmed  from  an  acute 
angle  to  the  path  of  action,  or  from 
directly  behind  or  before  the  path  of 
action — never  at  right  angles. 

But  it  is  not  with  such  a  subject 
that  movie  makers  customarily  "fan" 
the  landscape  with  their  cameras.  By 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  panoram- 
ing  is  bestowed  upon  stationary  ob- 
jects such  as  scenery.  The  reason, 
doubtless,  is  solely  a  desire  to  capture  as  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  as 
possible  in  a  slow  swing  from  left  to  right  somewhat  as  the  human  eye 
would  view  it.  The  practice  is  not  entirely  without  merit  when  indulged  in 
rarely  and  when  the  "pan"  is  made  very  s-1-o-w-l-y  and  very  s-m-o-o-t-h-l-y 
— such  as  can  be  done  with  a  velvety-action  tripod  head — and  when  the 
movie  maker  is  not  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  to  a  degree  suggesting 
that  he  make  a  return  panoram  from  right  to  left  to  his  starting  point.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  human  eye  does  not  panoram  slowly  and  evenly. 
It  rests  upon  one  point  of  interest  in  a  scenic — generally  far  longer  than 
is  possible  in  even  a  slow  panoram — and  then  leaps  to  the  next  point  of  in- 
terest. And  this  is  what  you  should  generally  do  with  your  movie  cam- 
era— except  that  a  record  of  the  intervening,  uninteresting  areas  past 
which  the  eye  so  nimbly  skips  should  be  omitted  entirely  from  the  home 
movie  record. 


While  in  this  16  mm.  movie 
shot  Mr.  H.  E.  Kjorlie  of  Ne- 
vada City,  Calif.,  filmed  with 
a  rock-steady  camera  from  an 
acute  angle. 


//  you  must  panoram 

Yet,  if  you  must  weaken  occasionally  and  panoram  on  some  stationary 
object,  make  sure  that  it  is  a  distant  one.  Mever  "pan"  on  nearby  objects. 
Start  panorams  with  an  object  of  lesser  importance;  swing  slowly  to  the 
most  important  object  in  the  field  of  view.    And  don't  start  panoraming  at 
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the  very  beginning  of  your  scene,  or  stop  exposure  the  second  you  reach 
the  end  of  your  slow  swing.  Hold  your  camera  steadily  on  your  first  view 
for  a  moment,  "pan"  slowly,  hold  it  on  your  last  view  even  longer — finis. 
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FII^DERS 

The  front  and  rear  finders  of  eye-level  finder 
systems  are  separated  from  the  camera  lens 
vertically  by  an  inch  or  two.  Obviously  there- 
fore, both  finders  and  lens  cannot  "see"  the 
same  field  .  .  .  they  cannot  be  in  perfect  align- 
ment on  all  subjects  at  all  distances.  The  point 
of  intersection  is  quite  logically  upon  subjects 
at  medium  distances  from  the  camera.  Distant 
subjects,  because  of  the  considerable  area 
being  covered  by  both  finders  and  lens,  need 
not  cause  concern.  But  close-ups  are  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

If  you  fill  th.^  finder  with  the  head  of  a  sub- 
ject only  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  camera, 
you  will  inevitably  lop  off  the  top  of  your  sub- 
ject's head  on  the  film  because  the  line  of  fire  of 
the  lens  is  lower  than  that  of  the  eye-level 


At  the  left,  above,  is  what  happens  when  you  attempt 
close-ups  without  raising  your  camera  to  clear  a  subject's 
head  with  the  "2  ft."  indicator.  Below  it  is  the  same 
close-up  correctly  sighted.  And  you  really  get  more  of 
close-up  scenes  at  the  bottom  of  the  image  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  finder— as  is  shown  by  the  lower  illustration. 
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finders.  This  inhuman  practice  can  easily  be  avoided  by  allowing  a 
comfortable  clearance  above  the  head  as  seen  in  the  front  finder.  Just  how 
much  clearance  depends  upon  the  proximity  of  the  subject  to  the  camera. 
Most  cameras  have  engraved  rules  on  the  glass  of  the  front  finders,  or 
minute  pointers  on  the  finder  frames,  which  are  labeled,  perhaps,  "2  feet" 
and  "6  feet."  When  these  ruled  lines  clear  heads  at  these  distances, 
cinematic  scalping  will  be  avoided. 

The  same  precautions  should  be  observed  when  using  telephoto  lenses 
for  nearby  objects  because  they,  at  varying  distances  depending  upon  their 
focal  length,  likewise  make  close-ups.  The  front  finders  of  telephotos,  or 
their  finder  masks,  also  carry  markers  cautioning  you  against  filling  the 
finders  or  masks  at  short  distances.  A  more  detailed  description  of  tele- 
photo  lenses  is  contained  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

CARE  OF  CAMERA 

Your  camera  manual  outlines  the  few  precautions  necessary  to  its  smooth 
performance.  Wise  movie  makers  will  do  well  to  check  on  these  points 
every  few  months.  But  one  safeguard  should  be  observed  every  time  you 
remove  the  camera  from  its  carrying  case — and  this  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  lens  is  clean. 

Fingerprints,  moisture,  dust  particles — any  substance  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  surface  of  the  lens — will  be  reflected  in  the  loss  of  clarity  of  your 
screen  pictures.  Polish  the  lens  surface  as  directed  by  the  manual.  If  the 
lens  is  removable,  the  rear  element  of  the  lens  should  likewise  be  cleaned. 

A  second  precaution  of  frequent  value  is  to  clean  the  gate  of  your 
camera.  This  simple  safeguard  is  also  detailed  by  your  camera's  manual. 
Disregarded,  your  finished  pictures  may  suffer  from  bits  of  emulsion  lodged 
in  the  gate  which  make  their  presence  known  by  vertical  scratches  on  the 


Cleaning  the  lens  and  gate  is  a  safeguard  easy  to  forget  and  equally 
easy  to  do.  Are  there  any  other  precautions  mentioned  in  the  manual 
for  your  camera? 
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film  surface.     And,  in  extreme  instances  of  clogged  gates,  even  the  focus 
and  actual  running  of  the  camera  may  be  affected. 

And  now  we're  ready  to  delve  briefly  into  the  matter  of  film. 
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FILM 


THE  next  step  is  to  load  the  camera.  As  this  elementary  procedure  is 
amply  cared  for  by  instruction  manuals,  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
almost  immediately  with  another  matter — what  kind  of  film  should  be 
used  in  the  camera? 

But  before  briefly  discussing  the  properties  of  films,  it  might  be  wise  to 
mention  Cine-Kodak  film  processing,  or  finishing,  which  is  done  in 
Eastman  laboratories  without  additional  charge. 

Cine-Kodak  black-and-white  film  receives  Eastman's  exclusive  auto- 
matic corrective  processing.  This  is  far  more  than  a  phrase.  It  means  that 
thousands  of  feet  of  film  are  saved  yearly  for  movie  makers  who  temporarily 
overlooked  resetting  the  camera  diaphragm  for  changing  light  conditions. 
If,  for  example,  the  correct  diaphragm  stop  for  the  next  subject  at  which 
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you  point  your  camera  is  //5.6  and 
you  expose  at//8,  you  will  have  done 
far  more  than  miss  the  correct  mark- 
ing on  your  exposure  guide  by  a 
fraction  of  an  inch.  You  will  have,  in 
fact,  exactly  halved  the  amount  of 
light  which  the  subject  should  receive. 
If  you  miss  it  by  two  stops  and 
expose  at//ii,  you  will  be  halving 
this  half.  Inversely,  if  you  give  a  scene 
a  stop  too  much  light,  you  double 
the  exposure.  Yet,  with  Cine-Kodak 
black-and-white  film  finished  by  an 
Eastman  processing  station,  you  will 
probably  receive  satisfactory  movies. 
Were  it  not  for  Eastman's  corrective 
processing  method,  even  the  wide 
latitude  of  Cine-Kodak  Film  could 
not  save  images  so  drastically  handi- 
capped in  exposure. 

The  mystery  of  this  corrective  proc- 
essing can  perhaps  best  be  explained 
by  stating  that  when  film  is  finished 
by  the  reversal  process  (which  means 
that  the  film  you  project  in  your 
Kodascope  is  the  same  film  that  you 
exposed  in  your  Cine-Kodak)  it  is 
given  a  second,  or  printing,  exposure 
as  one  of  the  steps  which  result  in  a 
black-and-white  positive  image  for  you 
to  project.  Just  as  in  making  ordinary 
snapshot  prints,  thisprintingexposure 
must  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  original 
exposure    on    the    negative.     If   the 


The  strip  pictures  at  the  left  are  enlargements 
from  two  rolls  of  black-and-white  Cine-Kodak 
Film  exposed  throughout  the  full  range  of  dia- 
phragm stops.  The  left  strip  received  ordinary 
processing.  The  right  strip,  Eastman's  auto- 
matic corrective  processing.  Note  its  remark- 
able compensation  for  over-  and  underexposure. 
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movie  film  was  given  too  much  exposure  in  the  camera,  heavy  printing 
is  necessary  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  picture  from  the  httle  material  left 
to  form  the  positive  image.  If  it  was  originally  underexposed,  the  reverse 
is  true.  These  same  principles  apply  to  finishing  by  the  reversal  process. 
To  get  best  results  the  second,  or  printing,  exposure  must  be  accurately 
adjusted  to  suit  the  exposure  originally  given  in  the  camera. 

At  one  time  exposure  errors  were  somewhat  corrected  in  printing  by  a 
watchful  attendant.  But  even  the  most  alert  human  cannot  match  wits 
with  a  scientifically  designed  mechanical  device.  At  Eastman  labora- 
tories such  a  device  is  built  around  a  tiny  photoelectric  cell  which  scans 
the  negative  images  and  controls  the  quantity  of  printing  light  given  to 
each  scene.  This  almost  instantaneous  compensation  for  exposure  errors 
makes  it  possible  to  return  to  movie  makers  reel  after  reel  of  uniform  den- 
sity in  which  evidence  of  inaccurate  exposure  is  barely  perceptible.  The 
two  strips  on  the  preceding  page  tell  the  story. 
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As  to  the  life  of  Cine-Kodak  Films,  the  following  is  of  interest.  Home 
movie  fans  have  reels  of  black-and-white  Cine-Kodak  Films  exposed 
over  a  decade  ago,  which  are  today  in  every  way  capable  of  producing 
satisfactory  screen  images.  Kodachrome  Film,  of  course,  is  still  too  new  to 
permit  any  definite  statements  being  made  as  to  its  longevity. 

Four  films  for  ^"Eiffhts^^ .  .  .  Five  for  ^^Sixteens^^ 

For  most  8  mm.  cameras,  there  are  four  difTerent  Cine-Kodak  Safety 
Films  supplied  in  25-foot  rolls,  16  mm.  wide:  Cine-Kodak  Eight 
Panchromatic  Film,   Cine-Kodak  Eight  Super-X  "Pan,"   regular  Cine- 


Kodak  Eight  Kodachroine  Film,  and  Cine-Kodak  Eight  Kodachrome, 
Type  A,  Fihii  for  artificial  light.  Each  of  these  four  is  exposed  in  Cine- 
Kodaks  Eight  along  one  half  of  its  width,  and  then  inverted  and  exposed 
on  the  other  8  mm.  width.  After  processing  it  is  slit  down  the  middle, 
spliced  end  to  end,  and  returned  as  a  50-foot  roll,  8  mm.  wide — the 
equivalent  in  projection  time  to  a  lOO-foot  roll  of  16  mm.  film. 

There  are  five  Cine-Kodak  Safety  Films  supplied  for  most  16  mm. 
cameras:  Cine-Kodak  Safety,  Cine-Kodak  Super-X  Panchromatic,  Cine- 
Kodak  Super-XX  Panchromatic,  Cine-Kodak  Kodachrome  (Regular), 
and  Cine-Kodak  Kodachrome,  Type  A.  All  but  Cine-Kodak  Safety 
Film  are  supplied  in  50-foot  magazines,  50-foot  rolls,  lOO-foot  rolls,  and 
also  in  200-foot  rolls  for  that  super-versatile  camera,  the  Cine-Kodak 
Special.  "Safety"  Film  is  supplied  in  loo-foot  rolls  only. 

Extra  Footage  not  for  Picture  3Making 

None  of  these  films  are  supplied  with  paper  leader  or  trailer  strips.  Even 
though,  when  loading  and  unloading,  you  must  inevitably  fog  a  foot  or 
two  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  roll,  do  not  feel  that  you  are  wasting 
any  of  the  represented  footage.  There  are,  for  example,  8  extra  feet  of 
film  on  every  roll  of  8  mm.  film  and  on  every  50-foot  roll  of  1 6  mm.  film, 
9  feet  on  every  100-foot  16  mm.  roll.  This  extra  footage  protects  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  each  roll,  and  most  of  it  is  cut  off  in  the  processing  "lab." 
You  can  "fog"  it  without  wasting  any  of  its  specified  footage.  But  don't 
try  to  take  pictures  on  this  extra  footage.  Observe  the  footage  indicator, 
as  described  below. 

If  yours  is  a  magazine-loading  camera,  you  need  not  worry  about  the 
matter.  If  your  camera  uses  roll  film,  pull  out  only  enough  film  to 
properly  thread  the  camera  and  start  the  film  on  the  take-up  spool. 
After  loading  your  camera  and  replacing  the  cover  tightly,  take  a  look 
at  the  footage  indicator.  If  you  own  a  roll-loading  Cine-Kodak  Eight, 
the  indicator  will  show  a  fixed  pointer  and  four  horizontal  lines  opposite 
the  number  "25."  If  yours  is  a  current  model  16  mm.  roll-loading  Cine- 
Kodak,  the  indicator  will  show  a  fixed  pointer  and  six  horizontal  lines 
opposite  the  number  "100,"  or  three  lines  opposite  the  number  "50." 
Before  taking  any  pictures  with  either  camera  let  the  motor  run  until  the 
indicator  moves  a  distance  equal  to  the  space  between  two  of  these  lines. 

Stop  taking  pictures  with  both  8  mm.  and  16  mm.  Cine-Kodaks  when 

The  wide  variety  of  8  mm.  and  16  mnn.  black-and-w^hite  and  full-color  Cine-Kodak 
Films  available  makes  it  easy  for  movie  makers  to  shoot  good  pictures  indoors  as 
well  as  outdoors,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  at  night  as  w^ell  as  in  the  daytime. 
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the  indicator  pointers  are  opposite  "0,"  but  continue  to  run  the  camera 
motor  until  the  indicator  pointer  is  at  the  word  "empty."  Cover  the 
exposed  fihu  with  its  metal  container  as  soon  as  you  open  the  camera. 
Do  not  try  to  expose  pictures  before  the  registered  limit  of  the  film's 
capacity,  or  after  the  indicator  points  to  "0,"  and  you  will  obtain 
the  exposed  footage  for  which  you   have    paid    without   having    any   of 


your  scenes  lightstruck. 


rin^-Rodak  Super-X  Panchromatic  Film, 
8  mm.  or  16  mm. 

The  superb  quality,  fine  grain,  great  brilliance  and  speed  of  "Super-X" 
make  it  the  ideal  film  for  general  outdoor  and  indoor  black-and-white 
filming.  To  lapse  into  photographic  terminology,  "Super-X  Pan"  is 
sensitive  to  the  full  color  range  of  light  and  therefore  reproduces,  in  mono- 
chrome, all  of  the  colors  of  nature  in  various  shades  of  gray  that  cor- 
respond to  the  brightness  of  the  original  colors.  While  these  words  may 
not  mean  much  to  the  uninitiated,  the  benefits  of  "Super-X  Pan"  are 
immediately  noticeable  on  the  screen. 

Do  you  recall,  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  photographic  quality  of 
professional  movies?  Practically  everything  was  either  black  or  white — 
the  blacks  were  very,  very  black,  and  the  whites  were  just  a  bit  muddy. 
That  was  in  the  days  when  the  heroine  would  wear  red  when  the  scenario 
called  for  a  black  costume,  because  red,  registering  scarcely  at  all  upon 
the  film,  would  photograph  black.  Light  blue  eyes,  on  the  other  hand, 
registered  far  more  quickly  than  other  colors  and  were  thus  often  over- 
exposed— which  explained  the  studio  popularity  of  dark-eyed  sirens 
during  that  era. 

But  today  professional  movies  exhibit  scene  after  scene  of  breath-taking 
beauty — the  details  of  landscapes  are  reproduced  in  many  dififerent  tones 
of  gray,  blue-eyed  beauties  are  abundant,  and  sky  and  clouds,  which 
should  play  an  important  part  in  every  scenic,  are  reproduced  in  their 
proper  values  of  grays  and  white.  As  most  professional  movies  are  like- 
wise made  on  Eastman  Panchromatic  Films,  it  is  obvious  that  the  popu- 
larity of  Cine-Kodak  Super-X  Panchromatic  Film  is  justified. 

With  "Super-X  Pan"  you  can  film  subjects  outdoors  from  dawn  to 
dusk,  and  indoors  under  artificial  light.  This  latter  field  for  movie  making 
need  not  arouse  visions  of  batteries  of  lights,  reflectors,  a  disordered 
household,  and  uncertain  results.  For,  as  you  will  learn  from  a  future 
chapter  on  indoor  movies,  Eastman's  Kodaflector,  weighing  scarcely 
more  than  your  camera,  costing  about  what  you  pay  for  a  roll  of  film, 
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will  suppU  li^ht  that  is  both  ample  and  constant.  Hence,  indoor  movies 
are  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log — as  the  indoor  exposure  instructions  of 
the  Cine-Kodak  Universal  Guide  (see  page  22)  indicate.  When  you  have 
your  lights  six  feet  from  your  subject,  you  set  the  lens  aperture  at  one 
pomt;  when  closer  or  more  distant,  you  set  it  at  another  clearly  indicated 
point.  You  simply  can't  go  wrong. 

Although  not  as  fast  as  16  mm.  "Super-XX  Pan" — described  below — 
practically  everything  which  can  be  filmed  outdoors  or  indoors  with 
"Super-XX"  can  also  be  filmed  with  "Super-X,"  by  the  use  of  a  slightly 
wider  lens  aperture  outdoors,  or  by  using  your  lights  a  bit  closer  indoors. 

Cine-Kodak  !$uper-XX  Panchromatic  Film,  10  mm. 

Here's  a  super-fast  black-and-white  film  that  enables  you  to  make  mov- 
ies indoors  by  the  light  of  ordinary  Mazda  lamps,  as  well  as  outdoors 
much  earlier  or  later  in  the  day,  on  days  when  clouds  are  heavy,  in  pouring 
rain,  and  after  dark  on  brilliantly  lighted  streets.  Recommended  for  foot- 
ball coaches  and  other  gridiron  filmers  who  want  to  make  slow-motion 
movies  or  use  telephoto  lenses  late  in  the  game  when  shadows  darken 
the  playing  field.  The  ideal  film,  also,  for  photographing  such  well- 
lighted  nighttime  events  as  basketball  games,  wrestling  matches,  hockey 
games,  and  night  baseball  games. 

Although  Cine-Kodak  Super-XX  Panchromatic  Film  is  primarily  for 
making  pictures  under  the  conditions  just  described,  it  may  occasionally  be 
desired  to  use  the  film  in  bright  sunlight.  Under  these  conditions,  it  will 
be   necessary  to   place   a   neutral  density  filter   (N.D.  2)  over  the  lens. 

Because  Super-XX  "Pan"  is  extremely  sensitive  to  light,  users  of  this 
fast  film  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  load  or  unload  their  cameras 
in  bright  sunlight  or  in  brilliant  artificial  light. 

Cine-Kodak  !$afety  Pancliromatic  Film,  16  mm. 

This  low-price  16  mm.  "Pan"  film,  amazingly  fine  grain,  may  best  be 
described  as  a  general-purpose  film,  for  use  when  the  special  capabilities 
of  the  other  16  mm.  Cine-Kodak  Films  are  not  required. 

Cine-Kodak  Safety  "Pan"  is  available  in  loo-foot  rolls,  only.  It  is 
not  supplied  in  film  magazines. 

Cine-Kodak  Eight  Panchromatic  Film 

This  black-and-white  film  is  the  8  mm.  counterpart  of  the  16  mm.  film 
described  directly  above.  Its  fine  definition  and  uniformly  high  quality 
make  it  an  excellent  all-round  film  for  average  outdoor  filming. 
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Cin^-Kodak  Kodachrome  Daylight  Film 
8  mm.  or  16  mm. 

Kodachrome — movies  in  full  color — seems  incredible  even  when  you  see 
it  on  the  screen.  Without  fuss  or  gadgets,  Kodachrome  reproduces  colors 
with  startling  realism.  All  reds  are  not  one  red — nor  all  blues  one  blue. 
Every  subtle  shading  will  be  found  in  Kodachrome. 

In  the  belief  that  you  are  more  interested  in  knowing  how  to  use  this 
film  than  in  what  makes  it  "tick,"  our  description  of  Kodachrome  will 
largely  be  confined  to  a  later  chapter  dealing  solely  with  the  few  problems 
of  Kodachrome  filming.  Kodachrome  is  generally  exposed  without  a 
filter,  and  with  accessory  lenses  as  well  as  with  standard  lenses.  It  is 
always  projected  without  a  filter.  Any  standard  8  mm.  or  i6  mm.  camera 
will  load  with  Kodachrome.  Any  8  mm.  or  i6  mm.  projector  will  show 
Kodachrome  with  the  full  brilliancy  of  black-and-white — without  lines, 
pattern,  or  fringes  on  the  screen. 

There  are  truly  few  occasions  outdoors  when  you  cannot  use  Koda- 
chrome every  bit  as  eff'ectively  as  you  can  black-and-white.  For  indoor 
full-color  filming,  other  than  that  done  in  sun-lighted  rooms  for  which 
regular  Kodachrome  should  be  used,  Eastman  makes  a  special  film 
described  below — Cine-Kodak  Kodachrome,  Type  A,  for  artificial  light. 
Yet  regular  daylight  Kodachrome  can  now  be  used  indoors  with  com- 
parable ease  when  blue  Daylight  Photofloods  are  fitted  into  Kodaflectors 
to  color-balance  this  outdoor  film  for  indoor  use.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
Movies  at  Night  chapter  of  this  book,  starting  on  page  in. 

On  dull  days  and  on  bright,  indoors  under  artificial  light  as  well  as 
outdoors  in  brilliant  sunshine,  this  remarkable  photographic  process  is 
proof  positive  that  although  nature  is  indeed  wonderful,  the  fruit  of 
human  ingenuity  is  sometimes  scarcely  less  so. 

Cine-Kodak  Kodachrome,  Type  A,  8  mm.  or  10  mm. 

This  film  has  been  introduced  for  a  specific  purpose — indoor  color  movie 
making  under  illumination  supplied  by  Mazda  Photoflood  lamps.  Color- 
balanced  for  just  this  type  of  light,  no  filters  are  required.  This  fact,  plus 
the  amazing  speed  of  the  film,  makes  indoor  full-color  filming  every  bit  as 
easy  and  certain  as  black-and-white.  "Corner"  shots  give  way  to  full- 
view  shots  in  any  average-size  room  under  the  light  supplied  by  in- 
expensive Photoflood  lamps  in  Eastman's  twin-reflector  S5  Kodaflector. 

And  indoor  color  movies  are  so  genuinely  beautiful! 

Your  family  and  your  friends  against  the  colorful  and  tasteful  back- 
ground of  your  home — what  finer  subjects  are  there  for  movie  making? 
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Groups  about  the  gayly  decorated  Christmas  tree,  a  proud  youngster 
before  the  inviting-  icing  and  flickering  candles  of  a  birthday  cake,  a 
pink  and  boisterous  baby  in  a  bathtub,  your  best  friends  moving  about 
your  home  at  a  buflfet  supper  and  game  party — here,  indeed,  is  the  finest 
movie  material  of  all.  You  can  film  it  all  in  full  color,  without  fuss,  by 
merely  follo%ving  the  simple  instructions  packed  with  each  roll  of  Koda- 
chrome.  Type  A,  and  described  in  greater  detail  in  a  later  chapter  on 
Kodachrome. 

Can  be  used  OMttiioors^  too 

Although  developed  expressly  for  use  without  a  filter  indoors.  Type  A 
Kodachrome  can  be  used  under  the  sun  outdoors  by  merely  slipping  a 
Type  A  Kodachrome  Filter  Jar  Daylight  over  the  camera's  lens  to  color- 
balance  the  film  for  natural  light.  The  use  of  this  essential  filter  in  no  way 
retards  the  unusual  speed  of  this  film,  nor  restricts  the  range  of  its  use. 
Indeed,  when  you  know  that  you  must  use  one  roll  of  film  for  color  shots 
in  both  natural  and  artificial  light,  ''Type  A"  can  be  counted  on  to  fill 
the  bill.  It  should  be  exposed  exactly  as  unfiltered  regular  Kodachrome. 


FILTERS 


AT  ONE  TIME  or  another  you  have  probably  seen  black-and-white  home 
movie  scenics,  which,  although  apparently  correctly  exposed  and  focused, 
were  woefully  lacking  on  the  count  of  beauty.  They  were,  you  rightly 
felt,  not  at  all  like  those  lovely  scenic  shots  you  have  so  often  enjoyed  on  the 
professional  screen.  And  you  perhaps  also  felt  that  this  difference  was 
unavoidable — the  inevitable  gap  between  the  capabilities  of  amateur 
40     and  professional  equipment.     On  this  point,  however,  you  would  be  way 
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A  filter  is  not  just  an  accessory  for  more  advanced  cameras  and  advanced 
movie  makers.  It  improves  with  equal  efficiency  the  movies  made  by 
the  simplest  cameras.  And  >vith  equal  ease. 


off  the  target.  For  the  chances  are  that  the  only  thing  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  the  amateur-made  scenic  was  an  investment  of  a 
dollar  or  two  for  a  little  gadget  known  as  a  color  filter.  They  are  avail- 
able for  all  of  the  lenses  supplied  for  all  Cine-Kodaks. 

Scenics  are  composed  of  grass,  foliage,  trees,  sky,  clouds,  and  distance. 
And  a  color  filter  improves  the  reproduction  of  every  one  of  these  items 
on  black-and-white  film — including  distance. 

Let  us  first  briefly  describe  the  "why's"  of  filters.     Then  the  "how's." 

The  spectrum  of  sunlight  can  be  divided  into  three  rather  distinct  color 
groups.  In  the  middle  are  the  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  rays. 
You  can  see  these  rays,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  for  they  are  the  ones 
that  make  you  squint  on  sunny  days.  Then  there  are  two  groups  of  rays 
you  can't  see.  First,  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which,  although  invisible  to  you, 
are  readily  perceived  by  film — and  it  is  with  these  rays  that  you  need  be 
chiefly  concerned.  Secondly,  the  infra-red,  or  heat  rays.  You  needn't 
worry  about  them,  because  movie  film  doesn't  give  them  much  of  a  tumble, 
although  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  "still"  camera  films 
made  which  will  take  pictures  by  the  heat  of  an  electric  iron  in  darkness  so 
intense  that  a  cat  would  stumble  into  a  piano. 

Cine-Kodak  Panchromatic  Films,  as  stated  in  a  brief  description  of  these 
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films  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  best  reproduce  all  colors  in  their  correct 
monochrome  relationship.  Or,  in  other  words,  in  relative  tones  of  gray. 
But  a  scenic,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  ultra-violet  rays  from  the 
sky,  is  not  an  average  scene.  The  sky,  in  every  scenic,  should  represent 
either  a  third  or  two-thirds  of  the  picture  area.  (This,  as  described  in  a 
later  chapter  on  composition,  solely  because  your  scenes  will  look  far 
better  when  so  filmed  than  when  the  horizon  line  is  in  the  middle  of  your 
picture.)  As  the  blue-violet  rays  from  the  sky  generally  register  as  rapidly 
on  the  film  as  those  from  clouds,  with  the  result  that  the  clouds  may  not  be 
at  all  visible,  you  are  likely  to  have  a  rather  bleak  and  uninteresting  sky 
and  cloud  area  and  thereby  lose  much  of  the  true  beauty  of  your  scenic. 
Right  here  is  the  chief  distinction  between  scenics  made  by  many  amateur 
cinematographers  and  those  made  by  professionals.  The  latter  invariably 
use  filters  to  obtain  positive  separation  between  sky  and  clouds. 

Yellow  and  red  filters  wnost  popular 

Color  filters  do  not  impart  any  color  to  your  films.  They  are  called 
color  filters  because  they  make  possible  varying  degrees  of  control  over 
colors  to  which  films  are  sensitive.  To  cling  to  our  expressed  purpose  of 
avoiding  non-essentials,  we  will  confine  our  description  to  the  only  two 
filters  which  you  will  probably  ever  need  when  using  black-and-white  film 
— the  yellow  filter  and  the  red  filter.  These  are  the  two  which  hold  back 
the  blue  rays  from  the  clear  sky  so  that  it,  as  reproduced  by  "Pan"  film, 
appears  gray  in  contrast  to  the  white  clouds.  Just  what  shade  of  gray 
depends  upon  the  filter  and  diaphragm  stop  used. 

Let's  back-track  a  bit. 

You  are  about  to  film  a  scenic.  And  in  this  scenic  you  want  the  beauti- 
ful cloud  eff'ects  that  are  largely  responsible  for  your  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject.  You,  therefore,  will  devote  two-thirds  of  your  picture  area  to  the 
sky  and  clouds.  It  becomes  immediately  obvious  that  there  are  more  light 
objects  in  this  scene  than  there  are  in  the  ordinary  subject.  This  being  the 
case,  and  the  sky  and  clouds  being  your  goal,  you  will  want  to  use  one 
diaphragm  stop  smaller  (//i  i  instead  of //8,  for  example)  than  you  ordi- 
narily would  for  average  subjects  under  the  same  sunny  sky.  In  short,  you 
expose  for  the  sky  and  let  the  landscape  come  as  it  may.  But  when  you  do, 
you  will  inevitably  lose  some  of  the  beauty  and  detail  of  the  landscape. 

What  to  do? 

Just  this.  Slip  a  yellow  filter  over  the  lens  of  your  camera.  The  yellow 
filter  will  hold  back  the  blue  rays  from  the  sky,  yet  permit  the  rapid 
passage  of  the  rays  reflected  by  clouds  and  foliage.    The  sky  will  be  gray, 
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the  clouds  white- — and,  as  the  yellow  filter  will  stop  but  a  few  of  the  light 
rays  reflected  from  foliage,  the  landscape  will  be  crisp  and  clear.  Exact 
instructions  for  the  use  of  yellow  filters  cannot,  and  need  not,  be  given 
here.  They  are  contained  with  the  filters  as  sold.  But  all  their  use  re- 
quires is  that  you  open  up  the  lens  a  bit — make  an  exposure  allowance 
of  a  stop  or   two.  just  how  much  depends  upon  your    film   and    filter. 
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But  perhaps  you  want  an  even  more  dramatic  reproduction  of  sky  and 
clouds.  You  want  the  sky  dark,  very  dark.  You  can  get  this  eflfect  by 
using  the  yellow  filter  and  stopping  down  for  deliberate  underexposure. 
But  once  again,  you  are  going  to  lose  detail  in  the  landscape.  And  here  is 
where  a  red  filter  really  comes  into  its  own.  This  filter  brings  blue  rays 
from  the  sky  up  short  and  will  result  in  snow  white  clouds  against  a  dark 
gray  sky — yet  it  will  not  materially  hinder  the  reproduction  of  the  land- 
scape if  you  open  a  stop  or  two  to  make  up  for  its  light-stopping  properties. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  properties  of  a  scenic  as  a  whole — grass, 
foliage,  trees,  sky,  clouds,  and  that  intangible  quality  known  as  distance. 
Clouds  and  sky  you  know  about.    Let  us  take  up  this  matter  of  distance. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  considerable  difference  in  the  distances  you  can 
see  on  sunny  days.  This  same  difficulty  is  experienced  by  your  camera  and 
film.  The  obstacle,  of  course,  is  haze.  Without  a  filter  your  scenics  made 
on  hazy  days  are  going  to  look  very  much  as  you  see  them  with  your  own 
eyes.  With  a  filter,  and  especially  a  red  filter,  your  hazy  day  scenes  are 
going  to  appear  almost  as  crisp  and  clear  as  the  scenics  you  saw  on  days 
when  there  was  no  visible  haze.  Haze,  you  see,  scatters  blue  light  from  the 
sky  so  that  the  detail  of  distant  ground  objects  is  more  or  less  lost.  A 
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yellow  or  red  filter  largely  eliminates 
these  blue  rays  and  thereby  permits 
the  passage  of  rays  of  other  colors 
from  objects  in  and  beyond  the  haze. 

Which  leaves  us  but  grass,  foliage, 
and  trees. 

These,  too,  benefit  from  the  use  of 
a  filter.  There  are,  after  all,  only  a 
limited  number  of  tones  of  gray 
between  which  the  human  eye  can 
distinguish.  A  properly  exposed  un- 
filtered  scene  must  of  necessity  re- 
produce grass,  foliage,  and  trees  in 
closely  paralleling  tones  of  gray  if 
there  are  to  be  any  light  tones  left  for 
sky  and  clouds.  But  the  same  yellow 
and  red  filters  which  hold  back  the 
blues  of  the  sky  so  that  they  register 
in  darker  tones  of  gray  permit  the 
rapid  passage  of  light  rays  from  light 
green  foliage  so  that  they  register 
with  marked  contrast  against  darker 
green  foliage  and  shadows. 

Color  filters,  to  sum  up,  can  be 
used  to  decided  advantage  for  almost 
every  outdoor  black-and-white  shot 
except  close-ups  of  individuals.  Here 
they  should  be  avoided,  because,  if 
used,  they  will  render  fast-registering 
flesh  tones  in  a  chalky  white.  You 
should  always  use  a  filter  when  mak- 
ing distant  shots  with  a  telephoto  lens. 
You  should  always  use  a  filter  for 
beach  scenes,  sunsets,  airplane  shots 
— either  of  or  from;  landscapes,  and 
mountain  shots.  And  you  should  al- 
ways use  one  when  making  distant 
shots  with  any  lens  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground,  because,  for  one 
thing,  there  is  generally  considerable 
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haze  during  the  winter.  For  another,  snow  and  sky  are  apt  to  appear 
similarly  flat  and  white  unless  a  filter  is  used  to  snap  out  the  contrast 
between  clouds,  sky,  snow,  and  trees. 
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The  information  which  has  preceded  this  paragraph  has  all  been  aimed 
at  showing  you  how  you  can  record  scenics  so  that  their  black-and-white 
rendition  will  closely  approximate  their  eflfect  upon  the  eye  in  colors — so 
that  they  will  look  more  natural.  Yet  filters,  particularly  the  red  filter, 
also  enable  you  to  achieve  some  nature  faking  when  it  seems  desirable.  In 
ordinary  usage  you  would  open  up  a  stop  or  two  to  compensate  for  the 
light-absorbing  qualities  of  a  red  filter.  When  you  do,  you  obtain 
superlatively  fine  reproduction  of  sunlit  landscapes.  But  when  you  do  not, 
the  eflfect  you  obtain  is  one  of  moonlight. 

There  are  filters  in  a  great  variety  of  colors.  But,  for  panchromatic 
films,  only  two  are  of  real  importance — the  Yellow  and  the  Red  (A)  Filter. 
There  are  many  diflferent  types  of  mounts  for  filters.  But  we  will  confine 
ourselves  here  to  listing  the  mounts  in  which  filters  should  be  ordered 


Filters  complicated?    You  be  the  judge. 

You  slip  them  over  your  movie  camera's  lens 

easily  as  this  .  .  . 


.  .  .  and  then  move  the  aperture  marker  over  a  stop 
or  two  beyond  normal  exposure— just  how  far  depends 
upon  film  and  filter  being  used. 
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Bright  sun,  clear  day,  lovely  view— but  no  snap. 
What's  wrong  with  this  picture?    No  filter! 


Here's    a   photographic   stumbling   block — haze — 
for    which    a    filter    would    be    a    warranted    cure. 


for  Cine-Kodaks  and  their  lenses.  There  are  two  types  of  these  mounts. 
One  is  a  mount  for  the  standard  lens  of  your  camera.  The  other  is  a 
Combination  Lens  Attachment,  which,  in  most  instances,  will  enable  you 
to  use  a  filter  with  one  or  more  lenses.  The  latter  consist  of  an  adapter 
ring  which  fits  onto  the  lens,  a  filter  retaining  ring  which  fits  into  the 
adapter  ring,  and  a  filter  cell  which  fits  into  the  retaining  ring.  The 
adapter  rings  are  supplied  in  three  series  and  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  and 
should  be  ordered  both  by  series  number  and  diameter  size.  The  retaining 
rings  and  filter  cells  are  supplied  in  but  three  sizes — Series  V,  VI,  and 
VII — and  will  fit  adapter  rings  carrying  the  same  series  numbers,  regard- 
less of  diameter  variance  in  that  series. 

Check  with  the  tables  below  and  on  page  49  to  see  which  single  mount  fits 
your  camera's  standard  lens,  or  which  combination  attachment,  or  attach- 
ments, will  best  serve  standard  lens  and  accessory  lenses.  Most  standard 
lenses,  please  note,  will  only  take  the  single  filter  mounts.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  here  to  list  the  prices  of  filters.  These  vary  from  $1,  for  a 
yellow  filter  in  a  Z  mount,  to  S4.20  for  filter,  adapter  ring,  and  retaining 


Filter  Mounts  for  Cine-Kodak  Standard 

Lenses 

Camera 

Lens 

Mount  or  Series 

Cine-Kodak  Eight,  Model  20 

f/3-5 

Z 

Cine-Kodak  Eight,  Model  25 

//2.7 

Z 

Cine-Kodak  Eight,  Model  60 

//I -9 

Series  V  If 

Magazine  Cine-Kodak  Eight 

//i-9 

Series  V  H 

Cine-Kodak,  Model  E 

f/3-5 

Z 

Cine-Kodak,  Model  K 

//i-9 

w 

Magazine  Cine-Kodak 

//I -9 

w 

Cine-Kodak  Special 

//I.9 

w 
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Filter  Mounts  for  Cine-Kodak  Accessory  Lenses 


Lenses 


Cameras 


Mounts  or  Series 


25  mm. 
38  mm. 
38  mm. 
50  mm. 


63  m.m. 
76  mm. 


1 14  mm. 


152 


15  mm. 


(i  inch)      //1.9 
(ii^  inch)//4.5 

(ii^inch)//2.5 
(2  inch)      //1.6 


(23^  inch) //2. 7 

(3  inch)      //4.5 

(4  inch)  7/2.7 
(4Hmch)//4.5 
(6  inch)  7/4.5 
Wide  Angle 


For  Magazine  Cine-Kodak  Eight .  .  .  . 

For  Cine-Kodak  Eight,  Model  60.  .  .  . 

For  Magazine  Cine-Kodak  Eight.  .  .  . 

For  Magazine  Cine-Kodak  Eight, 
Cine-Kodak  K,  Magazine  Cine- 
Kodak  16  mm.,  and  Cine-Kodak 
Special 

For  Magazine  Cine-Kodak  Eight, 
Cine-Kodak  K,  Magazine  Cine- 
Kodak  16  mm.,  and  Cine-Kodak 
Special 

For  Magazine  Cine-Kodak  Eight, 
Cine-Kodak  K,  Magazine  Cine- 
Kodak  16  mm.,  and  Cine-Kodak 
Special 

For  Magazine  Cine-Kodak  16  mm., 
Cine  -  Kodak  Special,  and  Cine  - 
Kodak  K 


For  Cine-Kodak  K,  Magazine  Cine- 
Kodak  16  mm.,  and  Cine-Kodak 
Special 

For  Cine-Kodak  K,  Magazine  Cine- 
Kodak  16  mm.,  and  Cine-Kodak 
Special 

For  Cine-Kodak  K,  Magazine  Cine- 
Kodak  16  mm.,  and  Cine-Kodak 
Special 


W 

Series  V  fj 
Series  V* 


Series  VI  * 

Series  VI  i  3^ 

Series  V  i  ^e 
Series  VII  i  H 
Series  VI  i  j^ 
Series  VI  i  y& 
Series  VI  i  y^ 


'No  Adapter  Ring  required 


ring  in  a  Series  VII  Combination  Lens  Attachment. 

The  use  of  Kodachrome  filters  is  covered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Kodachrome  Film.  Filters  for  black-and-white  film  should  never  be  used 
with  Kodachrome  Film. 


LEASES 


THE  m-atter  of  lenses  has  been  touched  upon  in  a  preceding  chapter  on  the 
exposure  and  focusing  aspects  of  lens  use.  But  this  department  has  to  do 
with  the  use  of  lenses — particularly  accessory  lenses. 

If  your  camera  is  fixed-focus,  you  needn't  worry  about  the  comparative 
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virtues  of  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  because  your  camera  can 
very  likely  only  take  that  one  lens — and  probably  a  portrait  attachment 
permitting  extreme  close-ups.  But  if  your  camera's  lens  is  interchange- 
able with  others  of  shorter  or  longer  focal  length,  this  chapter  should  really 
come  under  the  head  of  required  reading. 

Lenses  are  named  for  their  largest  diaphragm  stops.  All  Cine-Kodak 
lenses  have //i  6  or  J  1 22  as  their  smallest  opening,  and  range  from  these 
diaphragm  stops  to //4.5,//3.5,//2. 7, //2.5,//i. 9,  or//i.6— and  are  known 
as/ 4. 5, 7/3. 5, //2. 7, //2. 5, //i. 9,  or//i.6  lenses.  Stop  for  stop,  lenses  are  as 
efficient  from  their  largest  to  their  smallest  openings  as  lenses  with  larger 
maximum  openings.  For  example,  an//3.5  lens  is  every  bit  as  efficient 
from //3. 5  to//i6  as  an/Zi.g  lens — the  advantage  of  the  latter  lens  being 
that  it  enables  you  to  make  movies  from //3. 5  to  f/i.g  under  hght  con- 
ditions beyond  the  range  of  the  slower //3. 5  lens. 

There  are  seven  Cine-Kodak  accessory  lenses  for  16  mm.  cameras  with 
the  interchangeable  lens  feature — a  wide  angle  lens  and  six  telephotos. 
Three  of  these  telephotos  (50  mm.,  63  mm.,  and  76  mm.),  plus  the 
standard  "Sixteen"  25  mm.//i.9  lens,  are  also  available  for  the  Maga- 
zine Cine-Kodak  Eight — and,  in  addition,  a  38  mm. //2. 5  lens. 

There  is  but  one  accessory  lens  supplied  for  roll-film-loading  Cine- 
Kodaks  Eight — the  38  mm.  (ij^  inch)  f/4..^  telephoto  for  Cine-Kodak 
Eight,  Model  60. 

Most  beginners  at  movie  making  firmly  believe  that  the  sole  virtue  of  a 
telephoto  lens  is  to  make  big  ones  out  of  little  distant  ones,  as  is  frequently 
manifested  in  professionally-made  big  game  pictures  when  the  hero,  or 
heroine,  can  apparently  reach  out  in  front  of  the  camera's  lens  and  chuck  a 
dozing  lion  under  the  chin. 

Which  most  certainly  is  an  advantage  of  telephotos.  But  there  are 
others  just  as  important,  though  not  as  frequently  appreciated. 

First,  let  us  briefly  discuss  the  characteristics  of  a  telephoto  lens.  And 
for  our  subject,  let  us  take  the  newest  and  most  versatile  telephoto  lens 
set-up  available — the  Cine-Kodak  accessory  lenses. 

The  Cine^Kodah  telephotos 

There  are  five  long-focus,  or  telephoto,  lenses  for  Magazine  Cine-Kodak 
Eight:  25  mm.  (i  inch) //i. 9,  38  mm.  (i3^  inch) //2.55  50  mm.  (2  inch) 
//1.6,  63  mm.  (23^  inch)  //2.7,  and  76  mm.  (3  inch)  fl^.^.  The  last  three 
are  also  supplied  for  16  mm.  Cine-Kodaks  with  the  interchangeable  lens 
feature,  and,  in  addition,  the  102  mm.  (4  inch)  //2.7,  1 14  mm.  (43^  inch) 
//4.5,  152  mm.  (6  inch)  //4. 5  lenses.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
50 
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The  lens  set-up  for  16  mm.  Cine-Kodaks.  The  telephotos,  from  left  to  right:  152  mm. 
(6  inch)  //4.5,  50  mm.  (2  inch)  //1. 6,  102  mm.  (4  inch)  f/2.7, 114  mm.  (41/2  inch)  //4.5,  63  mm. 
(2V2  inch)  f/2.7,  and  76  mm.  (3  inch)  //4.5  lenses.  Up  front  are  protective  lens  caps — and  the 
15  mm. //2. 7  ^vide-angle  lens,  25  mm.  (1  inch)  //1. 9  lens,  and  a  lens  adapter.  The  Magazine 
Cine-Kodak  Eight  takes  the  1,  2,  2V2  and  3  inch  lenses^and,  in  addition,  a  13  mm.  //1. 9  lens 
and  38  mm.  (IV2  inch)  //2.5  lens. 


greatest  focal  length  lens  supplied  for  an  Eight  is  the  76  mm.  lens.  This 
lens,  on  an  "Eight,"  is  the  equivalent  of  a  152  mm.  lens  on  a  "Sixteen" 
— the  aperture  on  an  "Eight"  being  only  about  half  as  wide  as  that  on 
a  "Sixteen"  camera.  While  lenses  of  greater  focal  lengths  could  be  used 
on  an  "Eight,"  they  are  seldom  needed  and  steady  results  with  them 
are  extremely  difficult,  as  will  be  explained  later  in  this  chapter. 

Taking  as  normal  images  made  with  the  standard  13  mm.  (3^  inch) 
lenses  for  "Eights"  and  the  25  mm.  (i  inch)  lenses  for  "Sixteens,"  telepho- 
tos magnify  images  in  direct  ratio  to  their  focal  length.  For  example,  the 
field  of  view  of  a  standard  i-inch  lens  might  include  a  bit  of  shore-line, 
sky,  a  house  on  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  an  indistinguishable 
figure  on  the  steps  of  that  house.  As  reproduced  by  the  standard  lens  and 
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projected  on  your  screen  the  house 
might  be  but  2  inches  in  height  and 
the  figure  a  scant  half  inch.  If  you 
film  the  same  subject  from  the  same 
position  with  the  2  inch  lens,  the 
house  and  figure  will  be  just  twice  as 
high  on  your  film,  and  therefore,  on 
your  screen;  with  the  2}/2  inch  lens, 
two  and  a  half  times  as  high;  with  the 
3  inch  lens,  three  times  as  high;  with 
the  4  inch  lens,  four  times  as  high; 
with  the  43^  inch  lens,  four  and  a 
half  times  as  high;  with  the  6  inch 
lens,  six  times  as  high.  Hence,  with 
the  last  lens,  your  screen  image  of  the 
house  would  be  a  full  foot  high  and 
the  erstwhile  unidentifiable  half-inch 
figure  would  become  easily  recogniz- 
able in  its  magnified  proportions. 

Obviously,  however,  as  you  increase 
the  focal  length  of  your  lens  and  the 
size  of  the  most  vital  part  of  your  field 
of  view,  you  inversely  narrow  the 
field.  The  2  inch  lens  would  show 
half  the  height  and  width  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  i  inch  lens,  or,  in 
other  words,  less  of  the  shoreline  and 
sky,  more  of  the  point  and  the  house 
upon  it.  The  4  inch  lens  might  only 
reproduce  the  immediate  area  of  the 
distant  house  and  the  figure.  And  the 
6  inch  lens  would  show  nothing  more 
than  the  lawn,  the  house,  a  bit  of  water 
in  front  of  it,  sky  above  it,  and  focus 
your  attention  on  the  waving  figure. 

This  is  the  most  popular  use  of 
telephoto  lenses — to  span  the  distance 
and  uninterestingness  of  foreground 
so  as  to  heighten  the  size  and  interest 
of  some  remote  subject.  The  applica- 
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tion  of  long  focus  lenses  to  this  subject 
is,  as  you  have  seen,  quite  simple. 
Crystallize  it  in  your  mind  by  com- 
paring it  with  firearms.  If  you're 
shooting  ducks  a  few  rods  in  front  of 
your  gun,  and  you  want  to  bag  as 
much  game  in  one  shot  as  possible, 
you  use  a  shot  gun. 

That's  your  i  inch  lens. 

If  your  target  is  a  distant  deer 
which  you  are  unable  to  approach, 
you  therefore  use  another  type  of  gun 
— a  high  powered  rifle. 

That's  your  telephoto  lens. 

And  this  firearms  simile  immediate- 
ly brings  us  to  another  important  point. 

Tripod  for  telephotos 

With  a  shot  gun  you  can  blaze  away 
into  the  middle  of  a  nearby  flock  of 
ducks  and  drop  a  few  of  them  no  mat- 
ter how  much  wobble  there  may  be  in 
your  hands.  But  use  this  same  technic 
when  hunting  distant  deer  with  a 
rifle  and  you'll  never  get  any  antlers 
for  your  fireplace.  The  effect  of  the 
wobble  increases  together  with  the 
distance  of  your  target.  Therefore, 
although  home  movie  cameras  are 
essentially  hand-held  machines,  you 
should  always  operate  your  camera 
from  some  steady  support  when  using 
a  lens  of  long  focal  length.  The  23^ 
inch  lens  is  the  maximum  for  a  camera 
held  in  your  hands,  and  even  shots 
made  with  this  lens  will  be  immeasur- 
ably improved  by  the  use  of  a  tripod. 
Many  movie  makers,  in  fact,  use  a 
tripod  for  almost  all  their  shots,  no 
matter  what  lens  is  on  their  camera. 
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They  do  so  not  because  of  any 
desire  to  impress  onlookers  with  their 
cinematographic  professionahsm,  but 
because  they  know  that  rock-steady 
screen  results  are  far  more  pleasing 
than  those  suggesting  that  the  cam- 
eraman has  fallen  victim  to  an  ad- 
vanced case  of  St.  Vitus  dance. 

And  this  is  especially  true  of 
panoraming  —  a  filming  desire  to 
which  we  are  all  susceptible.  Panoram 
(if  you  must)  rarely  and  slowly  with  a 
standard  lens.  But  never  with  a  tele- 
photo  lens.  For  if  distant  objects  are 
moving  across  your  screen  at  a  rate 
of  ten  feet  a  second  with  a  i  inch  lens, 
they'll  go  whizzing  by  at  a  sixty-foot- 
per-second  clip  if  you  panoram  when 
your  camera  is  fitted  with  a  6  inch 
telephoto.  Add  to  this  the  pronounced 
jumpiness  of  a  camera  held  in  un- 
steady hands — and  you  have  a  screen 
effect  guaranteed  to  create  the  jim- 
jams  in  the  most  sympathetic  movie 
audience. 

So  if  you  go  in  for  telephoto  filming 
— and  there  are  many  more  reasons 
why  you'll  want  to — by  all  means 
get  a  tripod.  Don't  think  of  it  as  a 
ponderous  device.  Some  are.  But 
the  newer  ones,  made  especially  for 
your  use,  are  eminently  practical 
and  easy  to  use  or  carry.  The  Cine- 
Kodak  Tripod,  for  example,  weighs 
but  63/2  pounds,  yet  contains  every 
necessary  adjustment  for  smooth, 
steady  operation  throughout  a  com- 
plete horizontal  and  vertical  operat- 
ing range. 

But  now  for  a  little  used,  yet  ex- 
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tremely  important  feature  of  telephotos  —  the  magnification  of  small 
objects  near  the  camera.  For  a  telephoto  has  more  advantages  than 
merely  serving  as  a  cinematic  seven  league  boot. 

Flowers,  insects,  birds — small  machine  parts,  if  this  is  your  filming  bent 
— these  and  many  other  nearby  minute  objects  will  be  far  more  interesting 
if  they  are  made  to  fill  the  screen  by  means  of  magnification  with  a 
telephoto. 
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The  minimum  working  distances  indicated  on  the  focusing  scales  of 
Cine-Kodak  telephotos,  and  the  widths  of  the  areas  the  six  i6  mm.  lenses 
cover  at  these  distances  are  as  follows:  the  2  inch  lens  at  23^  feet — 43^ 
inches;  the  23^  inch  lens  at  i3^  feet — 23^  inches;  the  3  inch  lens  at  3^^ 
feet — 4^  inches;  the  4  inch  lens  at  43^  feet — 43^  inches;  the  43^2  inch 
lens  at  43^  feet — 33^2  inches;  and  the  6  inch  lens  at  10  feet — 6^  inches. 

The  minimum  focusing  distance  of  the  1 3^  inch  8  mm.  telephoto  for 
Cine-Kodak  Eight,  Model  60,  is  6  feet — and  at  this  distance  an  area 
83^8  inches  in  width  is  covered.  The  several  lenses  available  for  the 
Magazine  Cine-Kodak  Eight  cover  similarly  small  areas.  There  are 
field  size  tables  on  pages  205  and  206  which  encompass  both  8  mm.  and 
16  mm.  lenses. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  close-ups  cannot  be  made  with  fixed- 
focus  cameras  such  as  Cine-Kodaks  Eight,  Models  20  and  25,  or  the 
16  mm.  Cine-Kodak  E, //3.5.  At  5  feet  with  the  Model  20,  for  example, 
you  cover  a  field  about  1%  feet  wide.  But  when  a  Cine-Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment  is  used  you  can  film  as  close  as  i^  feet  and  cover  an  area 
but  7  inches  in  width.  Similar  magnification  is  possible  with  the  Model 
25  and  the  Model  E  when  the  Portrait  Attachment  is  used. 
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And  now  for  still  further  advantages  of  telephotos. 

Naturalness  .  .  .  lack  of  conscious  pose  .  .  .  this  is  essential  to  screen 
interest.  A  telephoto  lens  is  often  the  medium  through  which  lifelike 
scenes  can  be  obtained.  Your  youngster,  for  example,  may  evidence 
tenseness  when  aware  of  the  attentions  of  your  movie  camera.  By  means 
of  the  telephoto  you  can  obtain  close-up  views  without  the  child's  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  an  important  golf  match  is  your  target.  A  telephoto 
enables  you  to  keep  your  distance,  yet  get  your  close-ups.  This  use  of  a 
telephoto  is  also  immensely  important  when  you  make  travel  movies,  the 
essence  of  which  consists  of  interesting  close-ups  of  local  citizens  in  their 
native  garb.  A  standard  i6  mm.  i  inch  lens  would  cover  a  field  of  about 
3^^  X  3  feet  from  a  distance  of  lo  feet.  But  poke  your  camera  under  a 
subject's  nose  and  he  will  generally  freeze  into  a  static  semblance  of  his 
usual  self,  or  just  up  and  leave  you  flat.  With  a  telephoto  you  can  remain 
at  a  safe  and  unnoticed  distance,  yet  on  your  screen  the  unsuspecting 
victims  will  appear  to  be  but  a  few  feet  distant  from  your  camera.  You 
can  keep  20  feet  distant  with  a  2  inch  lens,  25  feet  with  a  2}^  inch,  30  feet 
with  a  3  inch,  40  feet  with  a  4  inch,  45  feet  with  a  43^  inch,  and  60  feet 
with  a  6  inch  lens — and  yet  cover  the  same  close-up  field  you'd  get  when 
10  feet  distant  with  the  i  inch  lens. 

Still  another  advantage — backgrounds.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  your 
subject  is  a  group  on  the  veranda  of  a  mountain  inn,  beyond  which  lies  a 
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series  of  majestic  peaks.  As  filmed  with  the  i  inch  lens  the  mountains  in 
the  background  are  far  more  flattened,  far  less  impressive,  than  they  would 
be  if  you  backed  up  a  few  feet  with  a  telephoto  lens  so  as  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient lens  "spread"  to  include  your  group  on  the  veranda,  and  thereby 
"pull  in"   the   distant   peaks   to   new   aspects   of  nearness   and   majesty. 

And  still  another — perspective.  Rivers,  long  lakes,  streets,  country 
roads,  tall  buildings — you  know  how  they  look  when  filmed  with  an 
ordinary  lens.  Their  converging  lines  enter  from  either  side  of  the  picture 
to  meet  almost  obtusely  in  the  center,  looking  not  at  all  as  they  would  to 
the  eye.  Yet  when  a  3  or  4  inch  lens  is  used,  a  road  would  be  reproduced 
as  a  gradually  tapering  ribbon  instead  of  an  unnatural,  upward  pointing 
triangle  on  the  screen. 

Three  of  the  six  16  mm.  telephoto  lenses  listed  in  this  chapter  have  the 
added  advantage  of  being  unusually  "fast" — a  feature  of  real  interest 
to  both  indoor  and  outdoor  sportsmen.  These  are  the  2  inch// 1.6  lens, 
and  the  2J/2  inch  and  4  inch 7/2.7  lenses— the  first  two,  incidentally,  being 
of  sufficiently  short  focal  length  to  be  used  on  hand-held  cameras.  The 
wide  apertures  of  these  lenses  fit  them  to  make  good  indoor  movies  of 
well-lighted  athletic  events,  as  well  as  outdoor  movies  in  poor  light. 

Nor  are  these  all  of  the  advantages  of  telephoto  filming — but  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  you  that  a  long-focus  lens  or  two  would  be  a  wise  in- 
vestment for  the  movie  maker  who  wants  the  best  possible  reproduction  of 
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Here  is  the  truly  versatile   15  mm.  f  I'l.l  focusing  wide-angle  lens  (right)  and  its  adapter  for 
the  16  mm.  Magazine  Cine-Kodak.     Other  adapters  fit  this  lens  to  other  16  mm.  cameras. 


many  important  subjects  for  everyday  shots  at  home,  and  movies  abroad. 
And  lastly — the  wide-angle  lens. 

1%'IDE-ANGLE    LENS 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  accessory  lens  available  for  most  i6  mm.  Cine- 
Kodaks  is  the  15  mm.  //2.7  focusing  wide-angle  lens — "fast"  enough 
for  use  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  purpose  of  the  wide-angle  lens  is  to  include  more 
in  the  picture  area  than  is  possible  with  a  standard  lens  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  subject.  Naturally,  with  a  wide-angle  lens,  every  object 
will  be  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  reproduced  by  the  standard  lens. 

The  standard//!. 9  lens  of  a  i6  mm.  Cine-Kodak  has  a  focal  length  of 
25  mm.,  which,  at  a  camera  distance  of  lo  feet,  for  example,  covers  the 
previously  mentioned  field  of  about 

3^  X  3  feet.  This  is  a  relatively  wide-  .      Ijjllll 

angled  field  of  view.  Yet  often — -par-  -**•-    •      ill  1 1 

ticularly  indoors — you  want  to  in- 
clude a  larger  field.  You  can't  back 
up  with  the  camera  because  of  the 
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The  dotted  line  shows  the  area  which  w^ould 
be  covered  by  a  standard  1  inch  lens  used  at 
the  same  distance  from  which  this  wide-angle 
lens  shot  was  made. 
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confines  of  the  room.  You  can  pano- 
ram — but  that's  bad.  What  you  gain 
at  the  right  you  lose  at  the  left. 

A  fast  lens  with  a  wide-angled  view 
is  the  ideal  solution — and  the  15  mm. 
//2.7  focusing  wide-angle  lens  is  the 
ideal  lens.  With  it,  at  10  feet,  your 
field  is  about  6  by  43^^  feet. 

Consider  its  advantages  out  of 
doors,  too. 

Perhaps  you  are  making  a  vacation 
movie  .  .  .  you  want  to  film  an 
imposing  building  in  one  rock-steady 
shot.  Although  you've  retreated  as 
far  as  you  can  with  your  camera — 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet — you  are 
getting  a  span  of  only  about  37  feet 
with  the  standard  //1.9  lens.  Ex- 
perienced movie  makers  use  a  wide- 
angle  lens  as  a  substitute  for  panoram- 
ing — for  the  wide-angle  lens  will 
almost  double  that  37  foot  coverage 
— 62  feet,  to  be  exact. 

Or  perhaps  your  travels  take  you 
to  crowded  tropical  native  quarters, 
or  narrow  Old  World  streets. Twenty- 
five  feet  is  the  maximum  camera 
distance  you  can  achieve  for  anacross- 
the-street  shot.  That  will  give  you 
only  about  a  gj^  foot  field  width  with 
the  standard  25  mm.  //1.9  lens.  A 
wide-angle  lens  steps  up  your  cover- 
age to  1 53^  feet.  Or,  if  you  elect  to  use 
it  for  a  down-the-street  shot,  the  wide- 
angle  lens  will  emphasize  the  street's 
narrowness,  show  more  of  nearby 
buildings. 

Yet  the  advantages  of  this  new  lens 
are  no  less  useful  for  making  extreme 
close-ups — for  it  focuses  down   to  6 
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inches,  with  a  field  of  about  33^  by  2^/2  inches. 

Consider  the  many  appHcations  of  such  close  focusing. 

A  single  blossom  can  be  made  to  fill  the  entire  screen.  You  can  make 
unusual  titles  of  a  hand  writing  a  letter  or  vacation  postcard.  Watch 
faces,  automobile  speedometers — all  of  the  innumerable  close-ups  that  aid 
continuity — can  readily  be  filmed. 

And  this  concludes  our  preliminary  chapters. 

Let's  make  movies! 


CONTINUITY 


CONTINUITY,  in  a  word,  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  successful  home 
movie.  Between  its  first  and  last  scenes  every  movie  should  tell  a  com- 
plete and  interesting  story. 

It  should  not  record  a  succession  oi shots  of  diff"erent  subjects,  but  rather  a 
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succession  of  sequences  of  different  subjects — the  length  of  the  sequences 
being  dependent  upon  the  importance  of  the  subjects. 

And,  if  it  boasts  of  nothing  else,  a  movie  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  posing.  For,  although  the  days  of  the  elbow  bracer  and  headrest 
have  gone  never  to  return,  their  heritage  lingers  on.  To  some  extent  it  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  mistaken  photographic  technic  of  "Just  a 
moment.  Aunt  Lucille.  Kindly  step  over  in  front  of  that  hydrangea  bush 
...  a  little  farther  over  .  .  .  there,  that's  great.  Now  smile  .  .  .  wider  .  .  . 
wider,  fine !  Hold  .  .  .  HOLD  IT  .  .  .  good.  Now  Wilbur,  it's  your  turn. 
Give  Horace  the  lollipop  to  hold.  Oh,  all  right,  all  right — if  you're  going 
to  cry  about  it." 

Fiendish,  you'll  agree.  And  so  unnecessary.  For  certainly  no  photo- 
graphic biographer  of  Aunt  Lucille  would  want  her  to  go  down  in  history 
as  the  lady  who  showed  her  teeth  in  front  of  a  hydrangea  bush.  She  is 
probably  a  most  delightful  individual  who  spends  her  few  idle  hours  in  a 
rocking  chair  with  her  needlework  in  her  lap  and  a  kitten  playing  about 
her  feet.  This  is  just  the  way  she  should  be  filmed  plus  a  close-up  or  two  to 
show  her  flying  fingers  and  the  kitten  busily  batting  the  ball  of  yarn  about. 

To  put  it  another  way:  If  you  wanted  to  compile  a  movie  record  of  wild 
life,  and  found  that  your  income  tax  payments  had  so  heavily  eaten  into 
your  budget  that  you  couldn't  quite  swing  a  trip  to  Africa,  would  you  take 
your  Cine-Kodak  to  a  museum  of  natural  history?  Or  to  the  zoo?  Even 
granting  that  both  domestic  and  imported  faunae  at  the  former,  due 
to  the  labors  of  the  curators  and  taxidermists,  have  been  posed  in  the 
most  lifelike  of  attitudes,  they  are  not  movie  subjects. 

Which  conveys  our  point — the  problem  of  posing  simply  does  not  exist 
for  the  reason  that  you  donH  want  your  subjects  to  pose  for  movies.  The 
heritage  of  the  headrest  suggests  that  your  subjects  face  the  camera  with 
their  best  "Lregret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give"  manner.  But  your 
movie  camera,  which  exists  to  preserve  life  and  not  to  destroy  it,  would  far 
prefer  that  they  merely  go  about  their  business  of  sailing  a  boat,  teaching 
the  old  dog  new  tricks,  or  stoking  up  their  favorite  briar,  while  you  record 
their  activities  in  movies.  And  all  that  is  vitally  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  keep  in  mind  that  your  camera  uses  movie  film  which,  although 
it  takes  but  one  scene  at  a  time,  shows  them  consecutively. 

Continuity  essential  to  good  movies 

No  outstanding  amateur  movie  film  ever  happened  by  accident.     Some 
forethought  was  inevitably  lavished  upon  it — and  the  chances  are  that  the 
forethought  was  intimately  concerned  with  this  business  of  continuity. 
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For  some  movie  subjects,  such  as  vacation  trips,  the  continuity  is  ready 
made — the  from-here-to-there  theme.  For  others  you  must  search  for  a 
theme  upon  which  to  thread  the  movie  scenes  you  plan  to  make.  And  it  is 
often  possible  to  improve  the  movies  you've  already  made  by  rearranging 
them  upon  some  central  theme  and  then,  perhaps,  by  making  a  few  addi- 
tional shots  to  further  continuity.  For  continuity  in  movies  is  not  unlike 
that  in  a  long  distance  'phone  call.  If  one  word  or  phrase  is  carelessly 
pronounced,  and  therefore  lost  upon  your  listener,  so  may  likewise  be  the 
succeeding  phrase  as  your  listener's  mind  tries  to  catch  up  with  the  theme. 

But  let's  see  what  this  thing  called  continuity  will  do  for  one  of  your 
favorite  camera  targets.  You  can  pick  your  own  subject  for  the  initial 
demonstration. 


Billy  and  the  pup  it  is ! 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to 
just   waltz   outdoors   and    film 
them  playing  together.   If  you 
stand  ten  feet  away  from  them 
and   make   the   movie,  you,    and   your 
movie  audiences,  can  see  them  playing 
whenever  you  desire — just  as  though  you  were 
but  ten  feet  away  from  them  on  the  lawn. 

But  such  a  shot  alone  does  not  make  a  movie. 
What  you  really  want  is  a  sequence  of  shots 
which  will  be  a  movie  of  the  game  they're  play- 
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This  little  sequence  of  movie  enlargements  tells  the 
story  of  a  boy  and  his  dog  far  better  than  just  one 
or  two  shots  made  from  the  same  vantage  point. 


ing — even,  as  is  now  the  case — when 
Billy   is  merely  throwing  a  ball  for 
the  pup  to  retrieve. 
How's  this? 

The  pup  brings  the  ball  to  Billy 
and  drops  it  at  his  feet,  then  tries  to 
grab  it  as  Billy  reaches  for  it. 
A  close-up  of  Billy's  hand  wresting 
the  ball  from  the  pup. 
A  head-on  shot  of  Billy  throwing 
the  ball. 

A  shot  from  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  as  the  ball  appears  with 
the  pup  one  jump  behind  it. 
Another  shot  from  behind  Billy 
as  the  pup  comes  trotting  proudly 
back. 

A  head-on  close-up  as  Billy  de- 
lightedly hugs  his  dog. 
Nothing  much  to  it,  yet  it  has  con- 
tinuity and  it's  a  movie !  If  all  of  the 
subjects  which  serve  as  grist  for  your 
movie  mill  are  treated  in  this  same 
easy  fashion — are  filmed  in  a  series 
of  simple  sequences — you'll  find  your 
reels  far  smoother,  and  a  whale  of  a 
lot  more  interesting. 

The  little  sequence  just  given  for 
Billy  and  his  playmate  is  elementary. 
When  you've  learned  to  film  all  sub- 
jects with  this  technic,  you  may  want 
to  do  Billy  and  his  pup  proud  and 
make  a  real  little  movie  of  them — 
one  which  will  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  put 
together  and  which  will  really  delight 
every  one  who  is  privileged  to  see  it. 
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Now  let's  see.  What  does  Billy  do  the  first  thing  when  he  goes  outdoors? 
He  calls  his  dog,  doesn't  he?  And  then  the  two  of  them  go  adventuring, 
perhaps  meet  up  with  some  other  boy  or  a  very  big  dog — at  which  point 
Billy's  pup,  if  he  has  any  sense,  will  light  out  for  home.  Billy,  of  course, 
will  be  disgusted  with  his  canine  companion,  so — when  dinner-time  comes 
and  the  pup  begs  for  a  few  morsels  from  his  master,  he  receives  nothing  but 
a  chilling  glance.  But  Billy  relents  and  feeds  him — nope,  here's  a  better  idea — 
he  doesn't  relent  at  dinner-time.  Then,  when  Billy  has  gone  to  bed,  the 
heartbroken  pup  noses  his  way  through  a  door  or  two,  sneaks  upstairs,  and 
jumps  up  on  the  foot  of  Billy's  bed.  The  son  and  heir,  by  then  half  asleep, 
opens  his  eyes,  frowns  at  the  pup  for  a  moment,  and  then  smiles,  reaches 
down  and  rubs  his  ears.     Finale?    Both  of  them  asleep. 

And  on  the  next  page  there's  an  outline  to  follow  in  making  the  movie, 
showing  the  order  and  type  of  shots  by  which  such  a  simple  and  interesting 
little  reel  might  be  filmed.  You  could  make  it  just  as  well  with  only  a  men- 
tal outline.  But,  as  there  are  several  points  to  be  made  at  the  conclusion, 
the  outline  is  broken  up  into  individual  scenes  and  distances  are  given  for 
each  scene:  c.u.  for  close-up,  s.c.u.  for  semi-close-up,  m.s.  for  medium  shot, 
and  d.s.  for  distant  shot. 
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To  answer  the  first  objection — you'll  probably  find  that  this  little  movie, 
once  you  study  it,  is  composed  ofjust  the  type  of  shots  you  would  ordinarily  make 
of  Billy  and  his  dog.  The  difference  is  that,  in  this  continuity,  the  shots  are 
arranged  for  best  effect.  If  you  tried  to  make  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  given,  this  movie  would  be  a  bit  ambitious  to  undertake — but  this 
IS  not  necessary.  In  fact,  you  need  not  even  make  them  on  the  same  day. 
Take  them  whenever  it's  convenient,  and  put  them  together  with  a  splicer 
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— which  is  a  topic  thoroughly  covered  in  a  later  chapter.  As  to  footage, 
let's  see  .  .  .  there  are  slightly  more  than  thirty  different  scenes  in  our  movie 
— and  that  means  a  bit  more  than  one  roll  of  Cine-Kodak  Eight  Film  or 
one  loo-foot  roll  of  i6  mm.  film.  You  probably  burn  up  as  much  film  as 
that  for  Billv  everv  month  without  continuitv — or  don't  vou? 
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1.  m.s. 

2.  c.u. 

3.  c.u. 

4-.  m.s. 
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10. 
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1 1. 

s.c.u 

12. 

c.u. 

13- 

s.c.u 
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The  Prodigal  Pup 

The  front  door  opens,  Billy  comes  out,  looks  around,  calls  his  dog. 

Billy  calling. 

The  pup  lying  on  the  ground  asleep  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.     At 

Billy's  call  he  suddenly  awakes,  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  rushes  off. 

Billy  leaving  the  porch,  still  calling.     The  pup,   to  their  mutual  delight, 

dashes  around  the  corner  of  the  house  and  leaps  upon  him. 

The  two  seated  on  the  porch  steps. 

A  shot  from  behind  them  as  Billy  jumps  to  his  feet  and  the  two  set  off  down 

the  street. 

The  two  approach  the  camera,  suddenly  look  off  to  one  side,  and  stop. 

A  large  and  formidable  looking  dog  approaches  the  camera. 

Billy  backs  away  from,  and  the  pup  barks  at,  the  larger  dog — which  does  not 

appear  in  the  picture. 

The  larger  dog  comes  even  nearer. 

Billy,  still  backing  up,  encourages  his  pup  to  attack  the  larger  dog — which 

again  is  not  in  the  picture. 

The  larger  dog  is  by  now  almost  on  top  of  the  camera. 

Billy,  facing  the  camera,  turns  and  runs.     The  pup  takes  after  him. 


14. 

d.s. 

15- 

c.u. 

1 6. 

s.c.u 

17- 

s.c.u 

1 8. 

c.u. 

19- 

c.u. 

20. 

c.u. 

21. 

s.c.u 

22. 

c.u. 

23- 
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24. 

s.c.u. 

25- 

c.u. 

26. 

s.c.u. 

27. 

s.c.u. 

28. 

c.u. 

29- 

c.u. 

30. 

c.u. 

31- 

s.c.u 

32. 

s.c.u 

33- 

c.u. 

34- 

c.u. 

35- 

c.u. 

And 


A  view  from  the  house  as  the  pup  comes  galloping  homewards  with  Billy  only 

a  few  jumps  behind. 

The  pup  scratches  on  the  back  door,  which  is  opened  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 

in  he  goes. 
.   Billy,  filmed  as  he  passes  the  camera,  likewise  rushes  up  to  the  back  door  and 

enters. 
.   At  the  dinner  table,  Billy  tells  his  mother  about  the  pup's  cowardly  retreat, 

and  points  disgustedly  towards  the  floor. 

Filmed  from  above,  the  pup  looks  mournfully  upwards. 

Filmed  from  the  floor  level,  Billy  looks  disdainfully  away. 

A  shot  from  above  as  the  pup  puts  his  paws  on  Billy's  lap  and  begs  for 

forgiveness.     Billy's  hand  thrusts  him  away. 
.    Billy,  through  with  his  meal,  gets  down  from  his  chair,  fixes  the  pup  with  a 

haughty  stare,  and  stalks  from  the  room. 

The  pup,  nose  on  paws,  looks  appropriately  repentant. 
.    Billy  is  tucked  into  bed,  and  Mother  kisses  him  goodnight,  then  dims  the 

light. 
.   The  pup  noses  his  way  through  the  door  from  the  living  room. 

Billy  asleep. 
.   The  pup  creeping  upstairs. 
.   From  inside  Billy's  room  as  the  pup  peers  around  the  doorway,  then  enters 

the  room. 

Billy,  asleep,  turns  over  in  bed. 

The  pup  backs  from  the  room,  then,  after  a  moment,  reappears. 

Billy  sound  asleep. 
.    The  pup  enters  the  room  and  approaches  Billy's  bed. 
.   From  across  Billy's  bed  as  the  pup  leaps  upon  it  and  snuggles  down  alongside 

his  master. 

The  pup  licks  Billy's  hand. 

Billy  sleepily  opens  his  eyes,  looks  toward  the  pup. 

Billy's  hand  rubs  the  pup's  ears.     Fade  out. 

there  is  a  mighty  interesting  Uttle  movie,  don't  you  think? 
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That  backing-up  shot  is  a  cinch.  You'll  find  it  fully  described  in  a 
paragraph  entitled  "Upside  Down  Filming"  in  the  Trick  Shots  depart- 
ment of  this  book — you  simply  film  it  with  the  camera  inverted,  and  then 
turn  the  scene  around  in  the  reel. 

But  to  get  back  to  that  first  objection — difficulty.  Why  not  just  make 
shots  I  to  1 6  now?  And  then,  tomorrow  or  day  after,  get  Billy  into  the 
same  clothing,  and  make  those  few  dinner  table  shots.  The  bedtime  scenes 
are  a  third  series,  also  to  be  filmed  at  your  convenience  —  there's  no  reason 
why  you  must  take  movies  in  the  same  order  in  which  you  show  them. 

The  difiicult  shots  made  easy 

And  now  let's  look  over  some  of  the  individual  scenes:  No.  3,  of  the  pup 
asleep,  then  awakening  and  dashing  off — merely  wait  until  a  day  when  you 
see  the  pup  asleep  on  the  lawn,  and  then  make  the  shot,  even  if  all  the  other 
scenes  on  the  film  in  the  camera  are  entirely  unrelated  to  your  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Pup.  Nos.  8,  10,  and  12 — of  the  attacking  dog — would  indeed  be 
a  problem  if  you  actually  had  to  encourage  the  dog  to  attack  Billy  and  his 
pup.  But  you  don't.  Perhaps  one  of  your  friends  has  a  large  and  rather 
fierce  dog  which  he  keeps  behind  a  wire  or  wooden  fence.  If  so,  poke  your 
camera's  lens  through  the  fence  for  an  unobstructed  view  and  make  one 
continuous  shot  as  the  dog  charges  the  camera.  Such  a  shot,  when  cut 
into  three  pieces,  will  serve  for  the  three  scenes.  And,  for  that  matter,  any 
large  dog  in  your  neighborhood  will  fill  the  bill  if  he  habitually  runs  to 
bark  at  strangers.  For  Scene  14  you  need  only  call  Billy's  pup  when  he  is 
outside  the  house  with  his  master,  and,  if  Billy  responds  to  the  call,  too,  the 
pup  will  run  ahead  of  him.  Scene  15  is  equally  simple:  Have  Billy  call 
coaxingly  to  the  pup  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  pup  will  supply  the  action 
desired.  Scenes  18  and  22  can  be  made  at  any  meal  time  by  simply 
commanding  the  pup  to  lie  down  when  the  chief  thought  in  his  mind  is  to 
sit  up  and  beg  for  food.  Scene  23  requires  that  you  use  ample  light  for  the 
first  part  (see  instructions  for  indoor  movie  making  farther  along  in  this 
book)  and  then  dim  but  a  small  part  of  it  when  "Mother"  turns  out  the 
room  light.  The  peering  stage  of  shot  27  can  easily  be  obtained  by  having 
some  one,  beyond  the  doorway,  hold  the  pup  by  his  hind  legs  for  a  moment 
— and  shot  29  you  already  know  about.  Which  leaves  but  two  more  bits 
— the  pup  licking  Billy's  hand  in  Scene  33  and  the  fade-out  of  Scene  35. 
A  little  syrup  on  the  back  of  Billy's  hand  wil]  turn  the  trick  in  33,  and  if  you 
slide  a  bit  of  cardboard  or  a  magazine  in  front  of  the  light,  you'll  get  the 
fade-out  you  want  for  35. 

Not  so  hard  to  make  after  all,  is  it? 
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Before  we  take  up  the  next  subject  in  our  few  examples  of  movie 
continuity,  let  one  point  be  made  clear.  We  don't  for  a  moment  intend  to 
suggest  that  you  should  make  a  movie,  such  as  the  one  just  outlined,  of 
every  subject  at  which  you  point  your  camera.  A  sunset,  a  litter  of  playful 
puppies,  a  stately  yacht,  a  fire,  a  graceful  swan,  some  lovely  blossoms, 
chance  visits  of  friends — movie  opportunities  like  these  are  all  deserving  of 
a  few  feet  of  film  even  though  they  will  of  necessity  result  in  your  collecting 
a  series  of  disconnected  shots.  These  should  be  regarded  as  "record"  movies, 
and  be  carefully  preserved  as  such.  And  you  may  well  discover,  months  or 
years  later,  that  these  individual  scenes  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  some 
more  pretentious  film  story  you  have  undertaken.  Yet  even  subjects  such 
as  these  can,  and  should,  be  given  continuity.     You  can  do  it  this  way. 

Perhaps  your  camera  target  is  a  lovely  waterfall.  First,  make  a  long 
range  shot  of  your  waterfall.  Then  one  made  somewhat  closer  with 
perhaps  some  m.ember  of  your  party  clambering  over  rocks  below  the  falls. 
Then  a  close-up  of  the  tumbling  torrent  at  the  pool.  And  then — after 
other  shots  the  spectacle  suggests — another  distant  shot  that  your  audience 
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Even  when  you  make  movies  of  friends,  your  pictures 
will  be  nibre  enjoyable  if  you  film  with  continuity,  as 
illustrated  in  the  movie  enlargements  at  the  left. 


will  quickly  recognize  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sequence.  This  last  shot,  in 
fact,  might  well  be  half  of  the  un- 
usually extended  shot  with  which  you 
launched  the  sequence.  It  completes 
the  circuit — prepares  your  screen 
onlookers  for  the  succeeding  sequence. 

A  good  share  of  every  movie  maker's 
library  is  rightly  devoted  to  friends. 
Yet  so  many  shots  of  friends  show 
them  in  stilted  poses.  Far  more  in- 
teresting than  these  are  movies  show- 
ing them  lighting  cigarettes,  throwing 
a  beach  ball,  playing  golf,  gathered 
around  your  dinner  table,  playing 
ping-pong,  or  sharing  your  picnic 
fun.  And  not  just  individual  shots, 
mind  you — but  sequences.  That's  the 
elementary  idea,  just  as  it  was  ap- 
plied first  to  Billy  and  his  pup. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  friends  is  an 
inveterate  pipe  smoker — any  single 
shot  you  make  of  him  would  in- 
evitably show  him  puffing  on  a  pipe. 

But  you  don't  want  single  shots  of 
subjects,  for  single  shots  don't  make 
movies. 

Film  him  in  a  little  sequence.  First, 
his  hands,  only,  filling  the  pipe 
bowl  .  .  .  pressing  down  the  tobacco 
with  his  thumb  .  .  .  striking  a  match 
and  sucking  the  flame  into  the  pipe 
.  .  .  the  first  pufTs  of  smoke  being 
blown  past  the  lighted  tobacco — and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  your  friend 
puffing  luxuriously.  The  preliminary 
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shots  should  be  brief — only  a  very  few  seconds  in  length.  The  last  shot 
a  good  ten  seconds.     That's  a  sequence.     That's  a  movie. 

Many  of  your  friends  will  quite  likely  warrant  more  than  a  few  shots. 
For  them  you  merely  amplify  the  theme — -just  as  was  done  in  the  longer 
outline  for  Billy.  What  are  their  hobbies?  Does  she  dote  on  flower 
gardens?  Then  build  your  little  movie  around  that  idea — giving  you  a 
chance  to  include  some  grand  Kodachrome  shots  of  blossoms.  Does  he 
eat,  breathe,  and  sleep  golf ...  or  fishing  ...  or  sailing  ...  or  ship  model- 
ing? Then  there's  your  cue !  Everyone  has  a  hobby  or  two.  And  every 
hobby  is  interesting.  Blend  shots  of  your  friend  with  shots  of  his  hobby  and 
you'll  have  a  movie  story  you  will  like,  he  will  like,  and  your  every  screen 
audience  will  like. 
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Telling  the  vacation  story 

Here,  your  continuity  is  ready-made.  Yet  most  movie  makers  all  too 
often  overlook  an  essential  part  of  every  vacation  movie.  The  eagerness 
with  which  you  anticipated  the  event,  the  routes  you  carefully  traced  on 
road  maps,  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  final  preparations,  the  moment  of 
departure,  the  journey  to  the  vacation  site — surely  scenes  of  these  activities 
should  be  part  of  your  vacation  reels  proper  so  that  your  movie  audiences 
will  savor  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  As  the  crime  movie  of  the  pro- 
fessional screen  builds  up  to  the  climax  by  presenting  the  various  suspects 
and  clues,  so  can  the  vacation  movie  depict  the  events  which  lead  up  to 
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Most  vacation  films  start  with  the  last  movie 
enlargement  on  these  pages.  But  if  you  build 
up  to  this  point  with  many  terpe,  interest- 
promoting  shots,  you'll  really  take  your  movie 
audiences  along  on  your  holidays. 


its  big  moment — the  day  of  depar- 
ture, when  you  can  begin  to  do  just 
what  you've  wanted  to  do,  or  thought 
you  wanted  to  do,  during  the  other 
fifty  weeks  or  so. 

Shots  of  yourselves  window  shop- 
ping at  sporting  goods  stores,  unpack- 
ing the  new  gear  or  apparel  at  home, 
having  your  favorite  service  station 
giving  the  car  a  final  going  over,  stow- 
ing away  the  luggage  in  the  car 
trunk,  writing  a  note  for  the  milkman 
and  tucking  it  in  a  bottle  on  the  back 
porch  steps,  close-up  of  a  hand  locking 
the  front  door,  the  car  pulling  away 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  close-up 
of  the  speedometer,  of  a  whirling 
wheel — these  are  some  of  the  little 
cinematic  bits  that  will  get  a  vacation 
movie  off  to  a  good  start.  That  last 
shot — of  the  wheel — is  a  simple  one  to 
make.  When  your  car  is  in  a  gas 
station,  have  the  attendant  jack  up  the 
rear  end.  Then  slip  the  clutch  into 
high  and,  with  the  camera  located  so 
that  just  the  upper  two  thirds  of  a 
rear  wheel  is  in  its  range,  make  a  long 
exposure  of  the  spinning  wheel  while 
some  one  gently  rocks  the  car  from 
side  to  side  to  simulate  road  sway. 
This  one  long  shot  can  be  chopped  up 
into  several  pieces  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral theme  for  the  film  story  of  the  trip. 
Get  a  shot  of  the  speedometer  before 
you  arrive  at  each  new  town  or  city 
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Title  these  locations  with  shots  of  the  signs  that  are  almost  invariably  to  be 
found  at  the  city  line.  If  you  miss  the  one  coming  in,  turn  around  for  a 
minute  and  get  the  one  on  the  far  side  of  the  town) — ^although  you'll  be 
cheating  the  compass,  you'll  obtain  the  efTect  you  want.  When  you  pull  in 
for  gas  or  oil,  make  a  few  shots  as  the  attendant  pokes  the  hose  nozzle  into 
the  gas  tank,  of  the  pump  meter,  of  the  can  of  oil  being  thrust  into  the 
quart  measure  and  it  being  emptied  into  the  engine.  All  these  little 
touches  are  a  legitimate  part  of  a  vacation  movie  that  your  friends  will  be 
quick  to  comment  upon  when  your  movies  are  thrown  upon  your  screen. 
Make  a  few  shots  through  the  windshield,  to  be  sure — but  pick  the  best 
strips  of  roadway,  for  jumpy  pictures  are  no  tonic  to  even  the  most 
sympathetic  audience.  Open  up  a  half  stop  to  allow  for  the  light  retarding 
properties  of  the  glass.  If  you  point  the  camera  out  of  the  side  windows,  do 
so  at  a  forty-five  degree  angle — never  at  right  angles.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  make  a  shot  with  the  camera  just  off  the  highway  and  on  the  road 
level  as  your  car  swoops  around  a  turn  and  rushes  past.  Another  excellent 
bit,  if  your  car  and  camera  are  built  for  it,  is  to  place  the  camera  on  the 
roadway,  lock  the  exposure  lever  in  taking  position,  and  drive  directly  over 
it  at  a  good  clip.  This  shot  is  invariably  dramatic — but  be  sure  that  the 
drama  comes  from  a  safe  clearance  of  the  camera  and  not  from  the 
spectacle  of  a  pulverized  movie  machine. 

The  rest  is  easy 

When  you've  arrived  at  the  lake,  bay,  mountain — or  wherever  you  have 
elected  to  get  away  from  it  all — you  will  not  need  many  suggestions  for 
picture  subjects.  At  this  stage  of  your  movie — where,  alas,  so  many 
vacation  movies  just  get  under  way — you  will  have  already  built  up  inter- 
est for  the  scenes  to  follow.  And  you  will  discover  that  if  you  keep  con- 
tinually alert  for  movie  material,  you  will  actually  see  and  enjoy  many 
more  sites  and  sights  than  the  vague  vacationists  warming  the  chairs  on 
the  shady  side  of  porches. 

Don't  anti-climax  your  film  by  showing  the  journey  home.  But  watch 
out  for  a  few  shots  of  scenes  which  time  or  weather  prohibited  filming  on 
the  outgoing  trip,  so  that  you  can  add  them,  over  a  splicing  block,  to  your 
vacation-bound  movies.  Conclude  your  movie  with  a  lovely  sunset  scene 
or  some  other  shot  typical  of  the  site  at  which  you  spent  your  holiday. 

All  these  scenes  require  a  little  extra  time  and  trouble  on  your  part,  to  be 
sure.  But  you'll  find  that  they  are  worth  every  moment  of  it.  Think  back 
upon  the  vacations  you  have  had.  How  much  of  those  days,  so  anxiously 
awaited,  is  left  to  you  now?  Perhaps  only  the  memory  that  you  went  to 
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Lake  Whatyoumaycallit  .  .  .  that  the  fishing  was  just  so-so  .  .  .  although  it  seems 
that  you  caught  one  fair  sized  pike  .  .  .  or  was  it  a  ^^  musky?''  Just  a  few  highlights, 
somewhat  shadowed  by  time. 

But  if  you  make  movies  of  your  hohdays,  you  can  enjoy  your  fun  over 
and  over  again- — the  warm  laziness  of  the  lake  as  the  guide  effortlessly 
pulled  you  about,  sunrise  through  the  maples,  the  five  minute  skirmish 
with  that  big  bass  just  before  dusk  for  which  Jimmie  furnished  the 
comedy  relief  by  falling  overboard  when  he  reached  out  too  far  with  the 
landing  net,  the  ridiculously  solemn  owl  the  pup  discovered  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  elm  by  the  side  porch,  the  beautiful  shellacking  you  re- 
ceived when  you  matched  your  imagined  skill  at  horseshoe  pitching  with 
one  of  the  natives,  the  perfect  peace  of  an  hour  in  the  hammock  by  the 
boathouse  under  a  canopy  of  graceful  branches  and  slowly  drifting  clouds. 
All  of  these  things  can  be  relished  with  increased  poignancy  years  from 
now  if  a  movie  camera  is  your  traveling  companion. 

But  not  every  one  whiles  away  his  vacation  upon  his  native  soil.  So  here 
are  a  few  tips  for  those  who  vacation  on  foreign  shores. 

VACATIONS    ABROAD 

Home  movie  cameras  seldom  require  any  servicing,  but  wise  movie 
makers  will  take  their  cameras  to  dealers  for  a  general  check-over  before 
starting  on  a  cruise. 

If  your  itinerary  will  cause  you  to  hurdle  the  equator,  particularly  in 


Movie   makers   planning   to   vacation   abroad   in   warm   climes   >vill   do 
well  to  order  their  film  tropic-packed  in  sealed  metal  containers. 
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humid  lands,  give  your  Cine-Kodak  dealer  some  advance  notice  so  that 
he  can  have  your  film  packed  by  Eastman  in  sealed  metal  containers 
without  extra  cost  for  all  roll  film  and  at  very  modest  cost  for  film  maga- 
zines. After  exposure,  remove  the  film  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  camera 
and  replace  it  in  the  metal  container  without  sealing.  Arrange  to  have 
your  film — unexposed  and  exposed — kept  in  the  ship's  refrigerator.  (But 
do  not  put  film  in  an  icebox.)  For  film's  chief  enemies  are  heat  and 
moisture — and  a  refrigerator  is  "dry."  The  moisture  in  a  refrigerator  is 
drawn  to  the  refrigerating  unit,  and  not  dispelled  from  it. 

Protecting  film  in  the  tropics 

It  is  advisable  to  dispatch  exposed  film  to  a  processing  station  as  soon 
as  possible  after  exposure.  Especially  Kodachrome.  And  it  is  equally 
advisable  to  protect  film  against  heat  and  moisture  during  this  interval. 
The  best  method  by  which  to  effect  this  is  to  pack  your  film  in  sealed 
metal  tins  into  which  you  have  tossed  some  rice.  Plain  rice — bleached  or 
unbleached,  polished  or  unpolished.  You  can  obtain  it  in  every  land, 
particularly  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  free  from  all  qualities  harmful  to 
film — apparently  even  when  in  direct  contact  with  it. 

Heat  the  rice  in  an  open  dish  over  a  low  flame,  or  in  an  oven,  until  it 
becomes  a  light  brown  in  color.  It  will  then  be  thoroughly  dried  and 
can  be  poured  into  any  convenient  tobacco,  cracker,  or  biscuit  tin  in  the 
proportions  of  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  per  lOO-foot  roll  of  film. 
Pop  your  films  into  their  opened  cartons,  and  the  cartons  and  film  into 
the  tin,  and  seal  it  with  any  efficient  tape.  The  film  can  now  be  placed 
in  either  icebox  or  refrigerator — it  no  longer  matters  which — and  you  can 
have  every  assurance  that  it  will  reach  a  processing  station  in  first-class 
condition. 

A  word  about  customs.  The  United  States  customs  laws  state  that  all 
film  manufactured  in  this  country,  not  intended  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  exposed  abroad,  whether  developed  or  not,  will  be  readmitted  free  of 
duty.  Most  foreign  countries  likewise  pursue  a  very  lenient  policy.  A 
declaration  of  your  camera  and  film  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary.  A  few 
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countries  require  you  to  put  up  a  bond  of  nominal  amount  which  is  re- 
funded upon  your  leaving  the  country.  Even  in  the  very  small  number  of 
countries  which  have  statute  charges  on  the  entry  of  film  and  "cameras, 
liberal  interpretation  by  local  customs  officials  usually  results  in  free  entry. 
For  last  minute  information  on  this  topic  address  the  Service  Department, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  send  them  your 
itinerary  so  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  helpful.  They  will  also  be  glad  to 
advise  you  on  the  attitude  of  foreign  countries  toward  movie  making 
within  their  borders  ...  on  specific  taboos  in  some  cases  rigidly  enforced. 

Start  your  travel  movie  at  howne 

And  don't  wait  until  you're  at  sea  to  begin  filming.  Start  with  shots  at 
home  as  you  study  travel  literature,  pack  bags,  bid  goodbye  to  friends  or 
family — one  of  them  will  gladly  turn  cameraman  for  the  shots.  Then 
harbor  views — perhaps  you  can  find  time  to  tour  the  waterfront  on  a  ferry 
boat  for  the  making  of  always-interesting  ship  and  wharf  shots.  If  you  sail 
at  night,  departure  shots  will  be  out  of  the  question.  But  you  can  over- 
come this  gap  upon  your  return  by  shooting  your  entrance  into  the  harbor 
with  the  camera  inverted — and  then  reversing  these  scenes,  end  for  end,  in 
the  processed  film.  See  page  138. 

Once  afloat,  special  precautions  should  be  taken  against  a  peculiar 
desire  of  most  shipboard  filmers  to  devote  an  unnecessarily  large  amount 
of  footage  to  brief  acquaintanceships  made  while  at  sea.  Those  whom  you 
feel  you  should  "shoot"  can  be  filmed  while  engaged  in  some  shipboard 
activity — deck  tennis,  shuffle  board,  splashing  about  in  the  deck  pool, 
streaming  down  the  gangplank  at  one  of  your  ports  of  call.  Yet,  after  all, 
it's  the  ship  and  the  voyage  which  are  the  memorably  new  experiences 
rather  than  the  people  who  share  them  with  you.  The  duties  of  the  crew, 
the  tumbled  wake  astern,  porpoises  at  the  bow,  the  vigilant  watch  officer 
on  the  bridge  above  you — in  fact,  the  steadfast  ritual  of  life  at  sea  is,  in 
itself,  worthy  of  a  carefully  planned  reel  which  you  can  title  with  close-ups 
of  the  ship's  bell  being  rung  to  indicate  the  time  of  day.  That  is,  if  you  get 
on  the  right  side  of  one  of  the  ship's  officers  so  that  you  can  gain  entree  to 
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the  bridge,  if  the  bell  happens  to  be  so  located.  You'll  find  a  movie  camera 
is  often  the  open-sesame  to  many  sacred  places.  Once  on  the  bridge, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  can't  gather  in  a  few  other  interesting  scenes, 
such  as  of  one  of  the  ship's  compass,  the  wheelsman,  an  officer  "shooting" 
the  sun,  the  steady  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship's  prow,  the  engine  room  tele- 
graph, your  less  fortunate  fellow  voyagers  on  the  decks  below. 

Watch  your  exposure  aboard  ship.  Sun  deck  shots  are  not  "average 
scenes  in  direct  sunlight."  There's  no  grass,  no  shady  trees.  Ship  scenes 
are  generally  light  in  color,  bathed  in  direct  light.  Follow  exposure 
instructions  based  upon  beach  scenes — -a  fair  parallel. 

Keep  some  part  of  your  boat  in  the  foreground  to  keep  the  shot 
"on  board"  when  filming  an  entrancing  sunset,  landfall,  or  passing 
ship.  Incidentally,  don't  "follow"  other  boats  or  they'll  look  as  though 
they're  standing  still.  Let  your  ship  be  your  "camera  truck"  and  carry 
you  and  your  steadily  sighted  camera  past  other  ships. 

When  making  movies  on  days  of  turbulent  seas  brace  yourself  on  wide- 
spread feet  and  sight  your  camera  on  the  horizon  as  steadily  as  possible. 
Then  the  ship  will  pitch  and  roll  on  the  screen — and  not  the  skyline.  Don't 
brace  yourself  or  camera  against  the  ship. 

From  the  moment  you  step  on  shipboard  be  continually  alert  for  bits  of 
life  and  action  that  show  the  distinction  between  life  at  sea  and  at  home. 

Continue  this  same  technic  when  you  arrive  on  foreign  soil.  Don't  go  in 
too  heavily  for  famed  cathedrals  and  chateaux — you  can  get   them   on 
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postcards  by  the  carload.  Rather,  wander  away  from  the  favorite  haunts 
of  tourists  to  spots  where  you  can  find  the  natives  as  they  really  are  and  not 
as  they  have  found  it  pays  them  to  appear  for  tourists.  Popx)catepetl 
is  not  Mexico,  nor  the  "Sugar  Loaf,"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  any  more 
than  Times  Square  is  the  United  States.  And  again,  don't  stage  posed 
pictures.  If  necessary,  use  a  bit  of  innocent  subterfuge.  Face  away  from 
your  unsuspecting  victims  at  a  right  angle  while  you  keep  the  lens  pointed 
at  them.  Make  believe  that  your  camera  takes  pictures  from  the  side 
instead  of  from  the  end.  If  they  think  that  you  are  getting  a  shot  of  a 
donkey  and  cart  across  the  road  when  you  are  actually  training  the  lens 
on  them,  you'll  catch  them  off  their  guard.  Some  movie  cameras,  such  as 
Cine-Kodaks,  can  be  placed  upon  any  flat  object  and  the  exposure  lever 
locked  in  taking  position — which  is  another  ruse  that  will  invariably 
work.  Merely  wind  up  your  camera,  start  it  going,  set  it  down  pointing 
at  the  scene  you  want,  and  then  turn  your  back  and  whistle  at  the  sky 
to  divert  suspicion.  You'll  have  a  bit  of  film  to  cut  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scene,  to  be  sure.  But  you'll  also  have  a  true-to-life  picture.  If  you  en- 
counter unusually  coy  subjects,  a  telephoto  lens,  enabling  you  to  withdraw 
to  a  discreet  and  unnoticed  distance,  will  get  you  the  close-up  you  want. 

You^re  the  foreigner  when  you^re  abroad 

Remember  one  point  above  all  others  when  you  are  abroad.  Tou  are 
the  foreigner.  They  are  the  natives.  They  may  appear,  and  act,  odd  to 
you.  But  so,  likewise,  do  you  to  them — and  you  are  on  their  home  grounds. 
Be  friendly,  pleasant — not  amused  and  supercilious.  Don't  try  to  hurry 
matters.  Win  their  confidence  first,  then  take  your  pictures.  Admire 
the  views,  the  houses,  the  children — they'll  know  what  you  mean,  and 
be  flattered  by  it.  The  sign  language  and  facial  expressions  are  uni- 
versally understood.  If  they  see  that  you  like  and  respect  them,  recipro- 
cation will  be  immediate.  You'll  soon  have  a  host  of  helpers  vying  with 
one  another  to  have  you  film  their  view,  their  house,  and  their  children. 

And,  by  the  way — your  own  friends  may  cause  some  difficulty. 

Many  traveling  movie  makers  have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  combine 
both  friends  and  movie  making.  The  former  all  too  often  spoil  the  latter. 
The  latest  Fifth  Avenue  vogue  looks  a  bit  out  of  place  at  Morro  Castle. 
And  a  hilarious  group  of  fellow  travelers,  wildly  waving  hats  at  you,  is  not 
the  ideal  condiment  for  some  sleepy  South  American  market  place.  You 
may  well  find  that  it  pays  to  sneak  off  alone. 

Have  your  films  processed  en  route  rather  than  waiting  until  you  reach 
home.     This  plan   has  several  decided   advantages.      First,   you  have  a 
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constant  check  on  the  quaUty  of  pictures  you're  making,  and  on  the 
operation  of  your  camera.  Secondly,  you  protect  films  to  a  greater  degree 
against  the  destructive  force  of  moisture  in  humid  climates,  and  avoid 
possible  fogging  through  additional  handling  of  the  film.  A  current  list  of 
Eastman's  world-wide  chain  of  processing  stations  may  be  obtained  from 
your  dealer. 

By  the  payment  of  postage  you  can  have  any  processing  station 
forward  your  film  directly  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  will  be  redirected  free  of  charge  to  your  home  address  in  the 
United  States. 

SPORTS    AK[D    SPECTACLES 

Sports  and  spectacles  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  movie  film.  Let's  see 
where  continuity  fits  into  this  picture. 

Movies  of  all  sports  and  most  spectacles  have  much  in  common  with 
vacation  movies,  and  they  are  therefore  apt  to  suff'er  from  a  similar  lack  of 
build-up  shots.  You  wouldn't  get  half  the  kick  out  of  a  football  game  that 
you  probably  do  if  it  consisted  solely  of  the  spectacle  of  twenty-two  young 
men  earnestly  trying  to  maim  one  another,  within  the  bounds  of  polite 
homicide  and  established  regulations,  in  an  eff'ort  to  move  an  infiated 
pigskin  beyond  a  chalk  line.  Your  enthusiasm,  which  reaches  fever  pitch 
at  the  kick-off",  is  generated  by  numerous  incidents  which  precede  this 
thrilling  moment.  Sports  write-ups  in  the  papers,  discussions  between 
rabid  partisans  of  your  acquaintance,  the  start  for  the  game,  lunch  along 
the  way,  the  congestion  of  cars  as  you  draw  nearer  your  goal,  the  crowd  at 
the  turnstiles,  the  emblem  venders,  hurrying  silhouettes  in  the  passageways, 
partly  occupied  tiers  of  seats,  the  filling  stadium,  marching  bands,  entrance 
of  the  teams,  enthusiasm  of  nearby  spectators,  the  teams  drilling — and 
then,  finally,  the  kick-off.  And  once  the  game  is  under  way,  keep  your 
eyes  open  for  other  bits  of  "business."  The  sight  of  a  "back"  straight- 
arming  his  way  around  left  end  is  a  stirring  sight.  But  it  becomes  still 
better  if  it's  set  off"  by  a  brief  glimpse  of  one  or  two  hysterical  onlookers. 
You  can't  get  them  whooping  it  up  during  the  play  you're  filming,  of 
course.  But  you  can  nail  them  on  the  next  play — and  their  enthusiasm 
will  be  just  as  genuine  when  seen  on  the  screen.  And  certainly  you'll  want 
some  shots  of  the  scoreboard  and  bands  between  periods.  (And  here,  by 
the  way,  is  another  instance  where  a  telephoto  lens  comes  in  handy.) 

Then  why  not  have  your  movies  reflect  as  m.uch  of  this  atmosphere  as 
practicable?  By  this  method  you  will  generate  for  your  movie  audiences 
the  same  interest  in  the  game  that  you  experienced  on  the  day  you  saw  it. 
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Without  it  you  merely  plunk  your  audiences  down  into  the  middle  of 
things  without  giving  them  a  chance  to  get  warmed  up  to  the  idea.  And 
you  can  easily  get  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  shots — even  the  one  of  the 
newspaper  write-ups.  The  technic  for  this  is  described  in  a  later  chapter 
on  titling. 

What  is  true  of  football  is  true  of  almost  all  other  sports.  In  between 
your  shots  of  the  games  or  races,  salt  little  bits  of  "business"— as  our 
professional  contemporaries  have  it — to  lend  color  to  your  films. 

There  are  lots  of  opportunities  in  many  big  events  which  suggest  movie 
making — such  as  parades,  dedications,  the  circus,  fairs,  and  the  like.  Build 
up  audience  interest  with  shots  of  urchins  peering  under  tent  flaps  at  the 
circus,  an  enthralled  youngster  along  the  line  of  march  of  a  parade  absently 
licking  an  ice  cream  cone.  Unexpected  spectacles,  such  as  fires,  elimi- 
nate most  of  your  opportunities  for  preclimax  shots.  But  you  can  proba- 
bly get  one  or  two  scenes  of  people  running  toward  the  blaze.  And  if 
you  are  patient,  you  may  get  a  shot  of  a  fire  engine  answering  another 
alarm,  even  though  months  and  miles  away  from  the  original  day  and 
site.  Besides  the  views  of  the  fire  which  you  are  certain  to  take,  look 
about  for  interesting  shots  of  spectators,  of  throbbing  pumpers,  spurting 
couplings  in  the  hose  lines,  harassed  firemen,  pitiful  piles  of  salvaged 
belongings.  All  these  bits  make  the  movie. 

OTHER    COI^TIXUITY    THEMES 

There  are  the  four  seasons  of  the  year — the  outward  evidences  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  reel  of  movie  film.  The  first  crocus  shoots  thrusting 
through  late  snow  might  start  your  reel  of  spring;  a  foot  tentatively  dipped 
into  a  lake  could  serve  as  the  beginning  of  your  summer  reel,  just  as  the 
first  flutter  of  leaves  might  launch  your  fall  reel,  and  a  huddled  and  wind- 
buffeted  group  about  a  large  commercial  thermometer,  then  shown  in  a 
close-up,  would  quite  effectively  begin  a  reel  devoted  to  winter.  Turbu- 
lent spring  freshets,  a  basking  snake  or  turtle,  cattle  huddled  in  the  lee  of  a 
windswept  barn,  the  snow-engraved  tracks  of  a  rabbit — the  hundreds  of 
picture  bits  symbolic  of  seasons  need  not  show  faces  or  sights  at  all  familiar 
to  your  family  or  friends,  yet  your  film  story  can  be  engrossing  if  continuity 
is  the  leavening  factor. 

Poems,  such  as  Tennyson's  The  Brook  fairly  beg  to  be  transformed  into 
film.  One  verse  for  each  title,  then  a  half  dozen  scenes  to  illustrate  each 
verse — there's  no  harm  done  if  you  blend  a  dozen  brooks  into  one — on 
the  screen  they'll  flow  together  to  bear  tribute  to  your  cinematic  foresight. 
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Mr.  Ripley  W.  Bugbee  of  Pitman,  N.  J.,  finds  conti- 
nuity themes  in  poems.  You  can  readily  imagine  the 
beauty  of  these  scenes  in  their  original  16  mm. 
Kodachrome.  Note  that  they  are  close-ups! 


You  can  build  an  entire  reel  around 
wheels — the  auto,  train,  or  bicycle — 
wheels  that  make  possible  the  succes- 
sion of  shots  seen  on  your  screen. 

Smoke  might  be  the  theme — smoke 
puffed  from  a  pipe  as  you  plan  a 
vacation;  smoke  from  a  locomotive 
stack  as  you  leave  your  home  town; 
smoke  from  your  campfire  as  you 
cook  your  day's  catch.  You  can  even 
"dissolve"  one  scene  into  another  by 
blowing  a  lungful  of  tobacco  smoke 
past  the  camera's  lens  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  scene  and  start  of  another. 

Hands  or  feet,  alone,  can  turn  the 
trick.  Hands,  as  the  theme  of  a 
Christmas  reel — wrapping  and  tying 
gifts,  addressing  cards,  decorating 
the  tree,  placing  the  gifts,  pressing  the 
light  switch  on  Christmas  Eve  .  .  . 
preparing  and  serving  dinner  on 
Christmas  Day.  Feet,  as  the  method 
of  propulsion  on  a  hike  or  mountain 
climbing  expedition. 

Trunk  and  baggage  labels  in  close- 
ups  set  the  note  and  locale  of  a  series 
of  travel  shots. 

A  circus,  the  zoo,  trains,  the  water- 
front, famous  buildings — all  suggest 
their  own  continuity.  More  than  one 
movie  maker  has  blended  the  real 
with  the  make-believe — a  big  top 
circus  with  a  youngster's  sawdust  ring, 
the  city  zoo  with  a  child's  multiple- 
jointed  wooden  animals,  thundering 
"limiteds"  with  a  son's  electric  train 
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Just  another  day  for  the  movie  suhject  of  Mr.  Leslie  P.  Thatcher  of  Toronto 
—  but    an    absorbing    bit    of   continuity    ready-made   for   every   cinamateur. 
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Holiday  movies  are  invariably  interesting— even  more  so  w  hen  tliey 
are  enlivened  by  a  "running  gag,"  such  as  the  repeated  screening  of  a 
particularly  hapless  member  of  a  fishing  party. 


set,  palatial  liners  and  puffing  tugs  with  a  boy's  tin  flotilla  in  tub  or  pool. 

A  new  house — from  blueprints  to  moving  day,  and  after — is  another 
worthy  excuse  for  movie  making. 

Hobbies — amateur  cabinet  making,  ship  modeling,  hunting,  gardening, 
sailing,  golfing — there  is  literally  no  end  to  them.  And  each  and  every 
one,  if  you  mix  close-ups  with  medium  shots  and  seek  unusual  camera 
angles,  is  deserving  of  its  own  reel  and  continuity. 


THE    "RLXXIXG    GAG" 

Another  aid  to  continuity  is  that  professional  ruse  known  as  a  "running 
gag,"     The  word,  "gag,"  suggests  that  it  is  generally  used  for  comedy 
effects,  and,  as  with  so  many  Hollywood  stunts,  you  can  use  it  with  equal 
ease  and  effectiveness. 
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Perhaps  your  reel  is  of  a  fishing  trip.  One  of  your  party — either  because 
he  is  an  expert  angler,  or  is  hopelessly  inept — might  well  be  shown 
again  and  again  throughout  your  movie  reeling  in  his  or  her  line  and  dole- 
fully regarding  an  empty  hook.  There's  nothing  particularly  hilarious 
about  this  shot  the  first  time  you  see  it — nor  should  there  be  in  a  running 
gag.  But  it  gains  zest  through  reiteration.  After  a  half  dozen  views  of  the 
hapless  fisherman  or  fisherwoman,  you  might  well  conclude  your  gag  with 
a  shot  of  a  tiny  minnow  on  that  selfsame  line.  Or  perhaps  your  movie  is 
merely  of  a  week-end  at  the  beach.  You  and  your  friends  are  shown  div- 
ing, swimming,  playing  games — having  a  grand  time.  Interspersed 
throughout  all  these  filmed  activities  there  might  well  be  an  occasional 
shot  of  a  portly  gentleman  who  cautiously  lumbers  out  to  the  end  of  a 
springboard,  poses  with  elephantine  grace,  and  then,  changing  his  mind, 
retreats  to  his  beach  umbrella.  The  first  time,  you  can  well  shoot  the 
entire  action — from  umbrella — to  springboard — to  umbrella.  No  one 
will  be  likely  to  laugh,  or  even  suspect  a  future  appearance.  But  his 
second  appearance  will  get  chuckles,  his  third  a  laugh,  and  his  next  howls 
of  appreciation.  Cut  down  on  the  length  of  your  scenes  with  each  succeed- 
ing appearance — just  a  shot  of  his  feet  on  the  board  will  be  cue  enough  for 
merriment.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  your  reel,  if  that  same  timid  soul  is 
again  shown  heaving  himself  upright,  ambling  out  on  the  board,  posing — 
and  then  apparently  losing  his  balance  and  crashing  into  the  water  with  a 
resounding  splash,  you'll  have  your  movie  audiences  weeping  with  delight. 
And,  what's  more  important,  ruefully  commenting  on  the  brevity  of  your 
beach  movie.  Or  you  could  turn  the  tables  on  your  audiences,  if  your 
plump  friend  can  really  dive,  by  having  him  take  off  in  a  graceful  "swan." 


Repetition  turns  the  trick 

There  needn't  be  anything  even  remotely  funny  about  a  running  gag  in 
order  to  have  it  convulse  an  audience.  A  man  lighting  a  pipe  is  a  common- 
place spectacle.  But  if  your  movie  is  of  a  holiday  jaunt  on  a  private  boat, 
or  an  extended  cruise  on  an  ocean  liner,  and  time  and  time  again  a  digni- 
fied male  is  shown  striking  a  match  and  having  it  blow  out  before  he  can 
get  his  pipe  going,  your  living  room  movie  audiences  are  going  to  regard  it 
as  being  just  about  the  most  amusing  spectacle  known  to  man — especially 
if  the  last  shot  shows  your  windblown  victim  dropping  his  pipe  overboard 
and  suddenly  taking  another,  already  ignited,  from  his  pocket,  and 
amazedly  regarding  its  smoke  even  as  he  reaches  for  match  or  lighter. 
But  this  chapter  on  continuity  has  gone  far  enough.     In  it,  one  thought 
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has  been  uppermost — to  drive  home  the  all-important  fact  that  any  subject 
can  and  should  be  filmed  from  many  angles  and  viewpoints  and  that  this 
succession  of  scenes  should  lead  your  movie  audiences  logically  and 
interestingly  through  your  film  story,  the  total  of  which  represents  one 
movie  of  one  subject.  Sometimes  a  little  plot  can  be  invented  to  advantage 
— and  this  subject  is  amplified  in  a  later  chapter  entitled,  "Play  Making." 
But  generally  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remember  that  your  camera  is  a 
movie  camera  and  that  you  show  the  different  scenes  it  makes,  con- 
secutively, and  not  individually.  Take  your  movies  with  this  thought  in 
mind  and  you'll  have  interesting  movie  shows.     That's  a  promise! 
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COMPOSITION 


YOU  may  not  be  able  to  read  a  note  of  music — know  nothing  of  the 
technic  necessary  for  playing  a  single  musical  instrument — yet  you 
recognize  good  music  when  you  hear  it. 

A  similar  knack  of  seeing  good  composition  is  inborn  in  most  every 
human.  It  has  been  said  that,  to  any  one  who  can  hang  a  picture  at  the 
right  spot  on  a  wall,  photographic  composition  should  be  easy. 
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There's  a  lot  to  the  idea. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  amateur  movie  makers  who  know  nothing 
at  all  about  the  principles  of  composition  .  .  .  who  are,  in  no  sense,  artistic 
.  .  .  can  yet  appreciate  good  composition  when  they  see  it  in  the  finders 
of  their  cameras.  The  composition  is  already  there.  If  you  like  it, 
shoot  it.  If  you  don't  like  it,  move  your  camera  to  another  position  so  as 
to  get  new  composition  of  the  same  subject.  If  you  still  don't  like  it,  forget 
it — and  seek  a  new  subject. 

And  watch  those  finders ! 

If  your  camera  has  an  eye-level  finder  system,  your  eye,  by  shifting  its 
view  but  slightly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  front  finder,  will  see  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  scene  before  you  than  will  be  covered  by  the  finder — and, 
hence,  by  the  lens  and  film.  Your  subject  might  be  a  child  in  a  garden. 
In  fact,  you  may  have  purposely  maneuvered  the  child  into  the  garden  so 
as  to  add  its  beauty  to  your  shot  of  the  child.  Yet,  on  the  screen,  the  lovely 
background  may  be  but  slightly  apparent  because  you  expected  the  camera 
to  look  upon  the  scene  with  the  same  wide-angled  view  of  your  eyes. 
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What's  -wrong  with  these  two  pictures?  The  backgrounds,  of  course. 
It's  "finders  keepers"  in  movie  making.   Study  the  story  the  finders  tell. 


Sometimes  the  matter  is  reversed.  In  your  concentration  upon  the 
major  target  of  your  camera  you  may  not  notice  that  objects  of  no  impor- 
tance or  of  downright  injurious  character  are  intruding  upon  the  interest 
and  attractiveness  of  your  scene  in  the  background.  While  it  is  well  and 
good  to  feel  that  you  are  not  seeking  a  cinematic  masterpiece  every  time 
you  pick  up  your  camera,  it  is  equally  important  to  realize  that  just  a  little 
thought  about  the  appearance  of  the  image  in  the  finder  will  generally 
spell  the  difference  between  shots  that  are  just  so-so  and  those  that  are 
really  splendid.  For,  while  you  may  not  notice  the  poorer  aspects  of 
mediocre  shots  the  first  or  second  time  you  project  them,  you  will  soon 
begin  to  kick  yourself  mentally  because  you  didn't  give  them  a  bit  more 
thought  at  the  moment  of  taking.  Dig  out  one  of  your  first  reels  and  run  it 
through  your  projector.  A  dozen  little  improvements  will  immediately 
suggest  themselves,  7  w^^  as  they  would  have  on  the  day  you  took  these  scenes,  had 
you  but  paused  a  moment  and  analyzed  what  you  saw  in  the  finders. 


COMPOSITION    FUNDAMENTALS 


Experts  will  trip  glibly  through  phrases 
such  as  circular  observation,  radia- 
tion, cohesion,  and  the  like.  But  you 
are  doomed  to  disappointment  if  you 
expect  to  delve  into  such  as  these 
through  the  medium  of  this  book.  Yet 
we  can  talk  freely  of  rules  of  thumb 
such  as  the  division  of  thirds — which 
simply  means  that  you  will  probably 
be  prouder  of  a  scenic  shot  if  you 
frame  it  in  your  finder  so  that,  if  there 
were  two  vertical  and  two  horizontal 
lines  dividing  it  into  rectangles  of 
equal  size,  the  most  important  part  of 
your  picture  would  be  located  at  one 
of  the  intersection  points  of  these  lines. 
And  perhaps  you  already  know  that 
handy  and  closely  related  principle 


It's  easy  to  recognize  good  composition  in  the  camera 
finders  when  you  see  it.  Mr.  Lew  Nichols  of  Missoula, 
Mont.,  made  the  shot  of  the  horsemen,  Mr.  Tim 
Fitzgerald  of  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  filmed  the  canoeists, 
and  Mr.  Herman  F.  Siewert  of  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
shot  the  tropical  sunset. 
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Horizon  lines,  one-third,  one-half,  and  two-thirds  of 
a  picture's  height.  The  middle  shot  would  have  been 
far  better  with  less  sky.  Miss  Edith  M.  Royky  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  made  the  hiking  scene  .  .  .  Mr.  Alfred  W. 
Bender  of  Crosse  Point,  Mich.,  filmed  the  boat  shot. 

calling  for  the  horizon  line  to  be  one- 
third,  or  two-thirds,  up  into  the 
picture.  Why?  Simply  because  it 
looks  better  that  way.  When  to  use 
the  one-third  rule  and  when  to  use 
the  two-thirds  rule  is  determined  by 
the  scene  itself.  If  the  foreground  is 
more  interesting  than  the  background 
of  sky — perhaps  because  there  are  no 
interesting  cloud  effects — you  should 
give  the  foreground  two-thirds  of  the 
picture  area  and  the  sky  one-third. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreground 
is  but  uninteresting  meadowland  or 
water,  and  there  are  impressive  cloud 
effects  in  the  sky,  you  then  should 
give  the  sky  and  clouds  the  major 
portion  of  the  picture  area  —  if  you 
have  a  color  filter  on  your  camera  when 
using  black-and-white  film. 
Then  there  is  the  steelyard  principle,  which  means  picture  balance.  A 
large  object  of  neutral  tone  on  one  side  balanced  by  a  smaller  object  of 
more  vivid  tone  on  the  other  side.  In  other  words,  a  balancing  of  tonal 
values  rather  than  sizes.  Visualize  it  by  considering  a  subject  such  as  a 
beautiful  oak  tree  standing  boldly  forth  against  a  lovely  cloud  effect.  The 
one  and  only  subject  of  importance  is  that  oak  tree.  Offhand,  it  might 
seem  that  you  should  spot  the  tree  right  smack  in  the  center  of  your  picture 
area.  But  you  shouldn't.  You'll  like  it  better  if  you  have  it  at  one  side  of 
the  picture  and  lend  the  shot  balance  by  having  a  distant  white  house,  or  a 
smaller  and  more  remote  tree,  or  even  just  a  striking  section  of  the  cloud 
effect,  at  the  other  side. 


FRAMING 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we'll  lump  under  the  term  "framing"  any  use  of 

foreground  to  set  off  background. 
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The  steelyard  is  a  handy  photographic  guide.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  balance — a  small  area,  strong  in  interest  or 
tonal  values,  balances  a  larger  and  perhaps  less  impor- 
tant area. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Mossawir,  of  San  Francisco,  made  the 
bridge  shot  at  the  right  .  .  .  Mr.  Tatsuichi  Okamoto 
of  Japan  filmed  the  child  and  doll. 


Trees,  or  their  trunks  and  branches, 
are  the  allies  most  commonly  called 
upon  by  the  movie  maker  cognizant 
of  the  value  of  framing  a  picture. 
Archways  .  .  .  the  decorative  pattern 
of  iron  grillwork  .  .  .  these  are  able 
substitutes. 

Framing  not  only  lends  contrast  to 
scenes — branches,  for  example,  in- 
variably appearing  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  scene — but  it  also  gives  a 
picture  depth. 

But  this  business  of  framing  does 
not  always  call  for  the  use  of  foliage. 
Nor  need  a  distant  object  be  framed 
on  all  four  sides.  The  main  idea  is  to 
produce  depth  and  contrast.  You  can 
make  charmingly  framed  shots 
through  windows,  or  the  portholes  of 
a  ship.  You  can  merely  use  the 
corner  of  a  building  to  indicate  the 
distance  to  some  other  building  be- 
yond it.  The  main  idea  is  to  avoid 
flatness  of  reproduction. 

Turn  through  the  pages  of  this 
book.  Notice  how  often  the  scenes 
you  like  best  will  have  something  in 
the  foreground  to  lend  the  scenes  a 
third  dimensional  effect. 
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SIDE    A]^D    BACKLIGHTI]\G 

Probably  the  first  photographic  cau- 
tion you  ever  heard  was  "keep  the 
sun  at  your  back." 

Forget  it. 

What  your  early  mentor  meant  to 
say  was,  "Don't  let  the  sun  shine  into 
the  lens."  And  this  is  a  horse  of  an 
entirely  different  hue.  The  flat 
lighting  that  comes  from  the  sun- 
behind-the-back  technic  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  although  not  necessary, 
for  Kodachrome  filming,  in  w^hich 
ample  contrast  is  produced  by  varied 
coloring  (see  later  chapter  on  Koda- 
chrome), but  it  should  be  avoided 
with  black-and-white  filming.  Side- 
fighting  or  backlighting  produces  con- 
trast and  shadows.  And  contrast  and 
shadows  bring  depth  to  a  picture, 
give  the  onlooker  the  sense  of  looking 
into  the  scene  rather  than  looking  onto 
a  flat  screen  carrying  flat  images. 
That  is  why  you  have  probably  liked 
the  pictures  you  made  early  and  late 
in  the  day  better  than  those  made  at 
midday — for  in  the  former  you  in- 
evitably obtain  long  shadows. 

You  probably  don't  even  like  to 
look  at  subjects  lighted  with  midday 
light,  if  you'll  stop  to  think  about  it. 
Things    look    dead    because    of   the 


At  the  top  is  the  "burnt-hole-in-a-blanket"  effect 
on  eyes  born  of  overhead  lighting.  Below  it  the 
usual  result  of  head-on  sunlight.  Third  from  top  is 
how  Mr.  George  P.  Weising  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  uses 
a  bit  of  sidelighting  in  his  movies.  Below  it  is  a 
charming  example  of  backlighting  from  the  reels  of 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barnard  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  And  at  the 
bottom  you  see  a  Tahitian  beauty  as  filmed  in  open 
shade  by  Mr.  Rodman  C.  Pell  of  San  Francisco. 
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effect  of  overhead  light.  Flat,  uninteresting.  When  the  sun  is  behind 
your  back  you  get  about  the  same  effect.  There  are  shadows  of  course — 
but  you  can't  see  any  except  your  own.  Every  object  in  sight  baldly 
reflects  light.  But  when  you  look  at  the  same  object  sidelighted,  the  scene 
begins  to  take  character.  Shadows  stream  across  your  picture  area.  Your 
movie  has  gained  roundness,  depth,  interest.  Those  imaginative  and 
dramatic  still  pictures,  that  have  more  recently  adorned  the  advertising 
pages  of  magazines,  ably  convey  our  meaning.  Their  subjects  may  be  a 
jar,  a  package  of  cigarettes,  a  few  matches — perhaps  only  a  lowly  pin. 
But  when  the  photographers  have  finished  lighting  their  subjects,  they 
take  on  the  majesty  of  a  Matterhorn. 

In  all  truth,  flat  front  lighting  on  subjects  is  the  least  desirable  of  all — 
especially  for  black-and-white  filming.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you'll  often 
want  to  look  the  sun  right  in  the  eye  and  make  movies  of  it — but.  only 
when  it  has  lost  most  of  its  potency  in  the  late  evening  by  being  partly 
obscured  by  clouds,  trees,  houses,  or  what  not.  If  you  can  look  at  it  without 
eye  strain,  you  can  make  movies  of  it  by  merely  setting  the  diaphragm 
marker  at  its  widest  aperture. 

Stand  someone  in  a  blazing  overhead  sun  and  your  movie  will  record 
him  with  forehead  and  cheeks  of  toneless  alabaster,  eyes  like  two  burnt 
holes  in  a  blanket,  and  a  nose  that  would  fit  him  to  play  the  lead  in 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Face  him  into  direct  sunlight,  and,  though  you'll 
escape  the  grotesque  effects  of  overhead  light,  his  face  will  be  as  flat  as  the 
proverbial  pancake.  Sidelight  him  a  bit — -just  a  bit — and  forehead,  nose, 
and  cheeks  will  begin  to  assume  natural  contours.  Backlight  a  feminine 
subject,  particularly  if  she  has  blond  wavy  hair,  and,  if  you  expose  for 
the  face  instead  of  the  hair,  it  will  form  a  charming  halo  which  should 
really  be  placed  upon  your  head  in  reward  for  your  foresightedness. 

All  in  all,  shadows  play  surprising  tricks  with  human  physiognomy. 
Many  smart  movie  makers  prefer  to  make  close-ups  when  their  friends  are 
in  open  shade  where  there  is  plenty  of  light — but  not  enough  to  make  the 
subjects  squint  or  to  cause  distortion  of  their  features.  Then  there  are  no 
shadows  to  worry  about.     Try  this  technic — you'll  like  the  results. 

CAMERA    ANGLES 

Here — to  continue  in  our  role  of  iconoclast — is  another  quickener  of  movie 
interest  which  has,  until  recently,  been  held  in  ill  repute.  Almost  any 
camera  angle,  except  the  horizontal  eye-level  commonly  used,  will 
generally  produce  some  distortion.  And  distortion  has  for  years  been 
rigidly  tabooed. 
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Yet  it  is  today,  and  rightly  should  be,  frequently  called  upon  to  ac- 
centuate the  dramatic  or  humorous  possibilities  of  a  subject — and  often, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  a  continuous  succession 
of  eye-level  shots.  Wise  movie  makers  do  not  hesitate  to  stoop  or  climb  to 
conquer  an  otherwise  uninteresting  viewpoint. 
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You  have  undoubtedly  already  called  upon  the  benefits  of  camera 
angling  to  add  spice  to  your  reels.  Probably  a  tall  building  or  monument 
was  the  excuse — you  shot  up  to  show  its  towering  summit,  or  shot  down  to 
show  the  ant-like  humans  scurrying  around  beneath  its  loftiness.  But  this 
application  of  angling  need  not  stop  with  objects  hundreds  of  feet  in  size. 
A  train  is  symbolic  of  power.  And  power  of  size.  So  most  shots  of  trains 
appear  at  their  best  when  filmed  from  the  ground  level,  unless  you  are 
attempting  to  illustrate  the  ingenuity  with  which  railroad  engineers  route 
railroads  on  sunken  tracks  or  elevated  trestles.  While  you  could  probably 
crawl  down  or  up  to  their  level,  you  will  do  best  to  camera-angle. 
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At  the  right  you  see  how  a  pup  looks  to  his  young 
master,  and  below  it  how  the  boy  looks  to  the  pup- 
logical  camera  angles  to  use  in  a  movie  of  them  both. 


Here's  a  more  homely  illustration 
of  camera  angling — a  puppy  and  his 
young  master.  The  young  man  may 
still  be  in  knickerbockers,  but  he  is 
of  imposing  size  in  the  pup's  eyes.  If 
you're  making  movies  of  them  both — 
and  when  these  two  are  together  no 
others  exist — you  will  do  well  to  make 
your  shots  of  the  pup  from  the  view- 
point of  the  boy  and  of  the  boy  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  pup. 

From  what  viewpoint,  for  example, 
would  you  film  a  friendly  golfer  in 
the  throes  of  a  225  yard  tee  shot?  If 
you've  assimilated  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  movies  by  now,  you'll  recognize 
that  but  one  scene  is  an  animated 
snapshot  and  two  or  more  a  movie, 
and  will  reply, ' ' From  several  angles . ' ' 
And  a  good  sequence  would  be — a 
ground-level  close-up  of  the  golfer's 
hand  bedding  the  ball  on  a  tee,  an- 
other of  his  grip  as  he  waggles  the 
club,  a  full-length  shot  from  the  side, 
and  then  another  close-upfromground 
level  a  few  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  ball. 
For,  being  a  friendly  golfer,  your  sub- 
ject will  not  be  averse  to  driving  an 
extra  ball  so  that  you  can  get  this 
unusual  worm's-eye  view  of  the  ball 
zooming  upwards  to  land  and  bound 
some  1 75  yards  away — all  of  which 
can  be  recorded  on  the  film  if  your 


A  movie  of  a  man  driving  a  golf  ball  might  well  call  for 
three  differently  angled  shots,  made  at  three  different 
distances — as  shown  at  the  right. 
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golfer  uses  a  shiny  new  ball  to  improve  its  visibility  from  a  distance. 

This,  then,  is  the  major  use  of  the  camera  angle — to  add  variety  to 
different  shots  of  the  same  subject.  Another  use  is  to  tie  it  up  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject — similar  to  that  ground-level  shot  of  the  golf  drive. 

But  often  camera  angling  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  other  reasons. 


Mr.  Okamoto  again — this  time 
demonstrating  the  value  of 
upward  angling  for  close-ups. 


Up^vard  angled  close-ups  fea- 
ture the  color  movies  of  Mr. 
M.  Ray  hack,  of  Garfield,  N.J. 


You  may,  for  example,  want  to  avoid  including  some  unpleasant  back- 
ground in  a  picture  of  a  pleasant  foreground  object.  By  angling  your 
camera  upwards  from  a  low  vantage  point,  or  downwards  from  a  greater 
than  average  height,  your  background  will  become  either  sky  or  ground — 
and  the  former,  incidentally,  knows  no  equal  as  an  appropriate  back- 
ground for  close-ups.  In  Kodachrome,  particularly,  its  rich  blues  and 
cottony  white  clouds  make  an  ideal  frame  for  the  color  tones  of  eyes, 
cheeks,  and  lips. 

And  certainly  under  the  head  of  camera  angles  should  come  the  re- 
minder to  film  most  moving  objects  from  an  oblique  angle  rather  than 
head-on  or  at  a  right  angle.  Keep  the  camera  trained  steadily  on  one  spot 
— let  the  action  enter  and  leave  the  field  of  view.  The  acuteness  of  the 
angle  can  largely  be  determined  by  the  pace  of  the  subject.  If  you  are 
filming  a  plowing  scene,  you  can  approach  a  right  angle  because  the  slow 
plodding  of  the  horses  past  the  camera's  lens  will  permit  a  scene  of  average 
length.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  subject  is  speeding  automobile  traffic 
or  an  onrushing  train,  you  will  necessarily  have  to  operate  from  a  far  more 
acute  angle  or  your  subject  will  speed  past  the  field  of  view  almost  before 
it  can  be  recognized. 

All  of  which  holds  equally  true  when  you're  filming /rom  a  fast  moving 
object,  such  as  an  automobile  or  train. 

The  admonition  to  hold  the  camera  still  does  not  mean  that  action 
should  not  occasionally  be  followed  by  your  camera — a  horse  race  or  1 500 
meter  track  event,  for  example.     There  are  few  prettier  movie  subjects. 
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rhe  hitch  in  this  plan,  as  far  as  the  average  movie  maker  is  concerned,  is 
that  he  will  seldom  be  able  to  achieve  a  position  from  which  he  can  follow 
action.  Such  vantage  points  are,  generally,  the  exclusive  realm  of  pro- 
fessional picture  makers.  Cinamateurs  must  take  their  stand  near  the  end 
of  a  straightaway  or  thrust  their  cameras  over  a  rail  and  angle  down  the 
track.  At  that,  there  are  few  better  viewpoints  for  the  making  of  dramatic 
bits  of  a  race,  which  is  probably  all  that  you  are  seeking. 

TLOSE-rPS 

The  value  of  close-ups  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  By  close-ups  we  do  not 
merely  mean  the  features  of  family  and  friends,  but  of  all  objects  appearing 
in  your  reels.  Not  least  among  their  virtues  is  the  fact  that  they  break  up  a 
series  of  medium  or  distant  shots.  Yet  perhaps  their  outstanding  advantage 
is  that  they  show  objects  on  the  screen  as  you  see  them  in  life. 

When  you  meet  an  individual  you  grasp  him  by  the  hand  and  look  into 
his  eyes.  You  don't  stand  off  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  and  view  him  as  a 
full-length  figure — nor  should  your  movie  audiences. 

When  you  start  a  tennis  game  you  probably  unpack  three  immaculate 
tennis  balls  from  package  or  vacuum  tin,  tighten  the  net  to  approved  height 
as  gauged  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  racket,  carefully  toe  the  service 
line,  and  serve.  And  all  these  little  points  should  be  recorded  in  close-ups 
for  the  benefit  of  your  screen  audiences. 

When  on  a  fishing  trip  you  oil  and  clean  your  reel,  assemble  the  rod,  thread 
the  line,  attach  the  spoon  or  spinner,  cast,  scrutinize  the  level  wind  as  you  reel 
in,  hang  up  the  line  to  dry  at  the  day's  end — and  all  these  little  bits  of  fishing 
business,  when  seen  on  the  screen  in  close-ups,  add  conviction  to  your 
movie  story. 

W^hen  you  take  an  automobile  trip  you  study  road  maps,  load  bags  in  the 
luggage  compartment,  read  route  and  distance  signs,  note  town  limit  signs, 
check  mileage,  watch  the  gas  station  attendants  add  water,  oil,  and  gas, 
check  on  the  gas  pump  meter,  count  the  change  the  attendant  returns  to  you 
— and  all  these  incidentals,  when  thrown  upon  your  living  room  screen  in 
close-ups,  make  a  travel  reel  ring  true. 

When  you  watch  a  child  at  play,  you  smile  at  its  intent  expression,  chubby 
hands  patting  down  a  sand  pie  and  decorating  it  with  pebbles  and  shells, 
toddling  to  the  nearest  hose  connection  and  filing  a  watering  can  after  an 
earnest  struggle  with  the  faucet  handle,  detouring  in  sudden  fright  at  the 
presence  of  a  bee  or  wasp  on  the  wondrous  "pie" — all  these  items,  when 
reproduced  in  close-up  proportions,  add  delectable  flavor  to  a  movie 
record  of  a  youngster. 
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Few  reels  have  ever  possessed  too  many  close-ups.  Most  reels  have  too 
few.  Banish  the  impulse  to  back  up  until  all  of  your  subject  is  included 
within  the  limits  of  your  camera's  finders.  Make  one  or  two  shots  in  this 
manner,  of  course.  But  then  work  in  close,  shoot  up,  shoot  down — get 
several  different  aspects  of  each  subject.  For  yours  is  a  movie  camera 
which  should  film  subjects  in  sequences,  and  not  unrelated  individual 
shots.    And  close-ups  are  the  seasoning  that  puts  spice  into  a  movie  menu. 

An  earlier  chapter  in  this  book,  on  lenses,  tells  you,  too,  how  helpful 
telephoto  lenses  and  portrait  attachments  can  be  in  achieving  the  very 
"closest"   close-ups. 


KODACHROME 


YOU  have  already  read  a  brief  description  of  the  individual  properties  of 
both  regular  Kodachrome  and  Kodachrome,  Type  A,  in  the  film  chapter 
of  this  book.  You  have  probably  also  discovered  that  many  of  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  making  of  black-and-white  home  movies  are 
equally  as  useful  to  full-color  movie  makers.  Because  all  the  references  per- 
taining to  black-and-white  films  are  not 'necessarily  true  of  Kodachrome, 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  this  full-color  film  is  a  matter  deserving  of  indi- 
vidual consideration. 

When  Kodachrome  was  first  introduced  many  movie  makers  "tried"  a 
roll  or  two — somewhat  as  they  might  put  fork  to  a  new  and  exotic  dish  of 
tantalizing  aroma  but  doubtful  calorie  content.  They  apparently  re- 
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Could  anything  be  more  real  than  this?  Best  for  almost 
every  subject,  Kodachrome  reaches  peak  effectiveness 
when  it  is  used  up  close  for  sharpest  detail.  M 

This  illustration  and  all  other  color  plates  in  this  book  were 
engraved  directly  front  Kodachrome  originals. 


garded  it  as  more  suited  for  a  condiment  than  as  a  balanced  diet.  "Color 
movies,"  in  the  past,  had  been  for  the  few — the  few  with  movie  cameras 
possessing  ultra-fast  lenses. 

Yet  here  were  color  movies  for  any  standard  8  mm,  or  i6  mm.  camera, 
regardless  of  lens  equipment  .  .  .  color  movies  which  could  be  shown  with 
any  8  mm.  or  i6  mm.  projector  .  .  .  color  movies  with  an  ease  and  range 
comparable  to  that  of  black-and-white  film.     No  fuss.     No  filters. 

It  seemed  incredible  a  few  years  ago. 

Yet  today  most  movie  makers  are  using  Kodachrome — indoors,  out- 
doors, fair  weather,  or  foul.  They  have  discovered  that  this  remarkable  color 
film  is  the  nearest  thing,  photographically,  to  life  itself.  They  have  discovered 
that  only  Kodachrome  can  do  full  justice  to  their  camera  subjects. 

Kodachrowne  no  fair  weather  friettd 

Let's  be  frank  about  it.  Kodachrome  has  taught  us  all  a  lot  about  movie 
making  that  we  never  knew  before.  And  a  lot  about  Kodachrome — uses 
and  possibilities  exceeding  the  fondest  expectations  accompanying  its 
introduction. 

Bright  sunlight — this  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  necessity  to 
successful  results  with  a  full-color  film.  Then  in  came  thousands  of  mar- 
velous movies  exposed  on  cloudy  days,  in  the  shade — even  in  the  rain. 

Full  front  lighting — this,  too,  was  a  "must"  for  satisfactory  color  movies. 
Side-  and  backlighting  were  strictly  taboo.  But  movie  makers  soon 
proved  that  a  wise  use  of  contrasty  lighting  was  quite  often  a  help,  rather 
than  a  handicap. 

Its  thousands  of  users  have  convincingly  demonstrated  that  this  color 
film  does  not  have  to  be  pampered. 

Let's  review  the  "do's"  and  "don't's,"  seen  in  the  light  of  its  proved 
versatility. 

A  Imost  as  ^^  fast ''  as  btack  -  and  -  white 

Although  Kodachrome  is  not  as  fast  as  the  "X"  black-and-white  films, 
its  speed  is  nevertheless  sufficient  for  the  making  of  satisfactory  dull-day 
scenes.  Yet  this  is  only  a  half  truth.  Kodachrome  frequently  takes  the 
better  picture  when  the  light  is  poor.  It  will  not  have  its  rightful  life  and 
sparkle — that's  obvious.  But  the  Kodachrome  version  will  have  color. 
The  colors  will  not  be  gay,  but  there  will  be  color — just  about  as  you  saw 
it  when  you  filmed  the  scenes.  And  that,  after  all,  is  the  idea  of  movie 
making,  isn't  it? 
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Most  movies,  you'll  agree,  are  made  of  family  ...  of  friends.  They 
should  not  be  filmed  in  brilliant  sunlight  if  you  want  to  show  them  at 
their  best.  Bright  sunlight  causes  squinting.  Bright  overhead  sunlight 
produces  harsh  shadows  around  the  eyes.  Open  shade  is  the  best  type 
of  light  for  portrait  close-ups — -just  out  of  the  sun  and  facing  plenty  of 
blue  sky.  You'll  then  obtain  true,  rich  coloring  and  natural  expressions 
free  from  squinting. 

Full  front  lighting,  however,  is  still  a  satisfactory  prescription  for 
everyday  filming  with  Kodachrome,  and  we're  only  discussing  full- 
color  filming  in  this  chapter.  See  pages  94  and  95  for  the  distinction 
between  Kodachrome  and  monochrome  filming.  But  "front"  lighting  is 
not  overhead  light  produced  by  a  noonday  sun.  It's  rather  the  light  of 
mid-morning  or  mid-afternoon  playing  evenly  and  fully  over  all,  or  most, 
of  your  picture  area.  For  truly  colorful  subjects,  this  is  the  best  lighting 
because  it  makes  for  the  most  colorful  movies.  Yet  there  are  times  when 
sidelighting  is  helpful. 

Beach  scenes,  for  example.  You've  often  heard  them  described  as 
"colorful."  Yet,  in  distance  shots,  they  are  far  less  colorful  than  your  front 
lawn.  Sand  is  certainly  not  as  colorful  as  grass.  Swim  suits  are  gay — but 
at  a  distance  no  more  so  than  the  nearby  blossoms  in  your  garden.  You'll 
find  that  beach  scenes  will  be  better  if  you  move  around  for  sidelighting 
so  that  beach  umbrellas,  bathers,  jetties,  bathing  pavilions,  or  perhaps  even 
a  handy  tree  or  two,  throw  patches  of  shade  as  well  as  rich  color  to  lend 
more  contrast  to  your  scenes.  The  technic  is  equally  applicable  to  this 
winter's  snow  scenes. 

Even  backlighting  can  be  successfully  employed  with  Kodachrome. 
Just  make  certain  that  the  camera's  lens  is  in  the  shade  and  that  you  only 
use  this  type  of  lighting  on  objects  near  the  camera  and  when  there  is  not 
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Close-ups  .  .  .  Close-ups  .  .  .  CLOSE-UPS  —  you  caa't  get  too  many  close- 
ups.  You  don't  back  up  to  look  at  subjects  and  objects  in  real  life.  Don't 
do  it  with  a  movie  camera,  especially  w^ith  an  8  mm.  camera,  and 
particularly  w^ith  Kodachrome. 


much,  if  any,  sky  in  the  field  of  view.  Transparent  flowers  and  fall  foliage 
are  exceptionally  beautiful  when  backlighted.  And  this  same  lighting 
is  most  flattering  when  used  for  close-ups  of  curly-haired  relatives  and 
friends. 

Fall  foliage  is  a  prize  Kodachrome  subject.  Your  first  temptation  will 
be  to  get  as  much  of  it  on  the  film  as  possible  ...  to  stand  well  back  from 
an  especially  attractive  patch  of  woods  or  group  of  trees  so  that  you  can 
"get  it  all."  But  a  patch  of  woods,  composed  of  dozens  of  trees,  and  heaven 
alone  knows  how  many  individual  leaves,  is  just  a  bit  too  much  detail  for  a 
tiny  film  image  to  magnify  many  thousand  times  onto  a  screen  so  that 
the  innumerable  specks  of  color  will  be  as  clear  as  you  saw  them  in  life. 

Make  a  distance  shot  of  the  whole  scene,  and  then  move  in  for  individual 
shots  of  the  more  colorful  branches.     That's  the  idea  of  movies,  in  the 
final  analysis — to  tell  all  the  story. 
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All  of  the  foregoing  applies  to  either  regular  Kodachrome  or  Type  A 
Kodachrome  used  outdoors  with  a  Type  A  Kodachrome  Filter  for  Day- 
light— which  latter  is  an  almost  equally  effective  combination. 

A  gain  —  Close  -  Ups  ! 

The  two  most  popular  Kodachrome  subjects  are  humans  and  flowers. 
The  factors  that  chiefly  distinguish  one  person  from  another  are  the  fea- 
tures. A  moment's  mental  check-up  on  your  family  and  friends  will 
substantiate  this  statement.  You  don't  think  of  people  as  full-length 
figures,  but  rather  you  recall  the  color  of  their  eyes,  the  presence  or  lack  of 
laughter  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  those  eyes,  the  contour  of  mouth  and 
jaw,  and  the  ease  or  reluctance  of  the  mouth  to  break  into  a  ready  smile. 
These  are  the  things  that  give  you  insight  into  the  characters  of  those  you 
know.  And  these  are  the  things  in  which  your  movie  audiences  will  be 
most  interested. 

And  flowers !  You  have  yet  to  see  garden  devotees  stand  rooted  in  the 
center  of  a  garden's  loveliness  and  slowly  revolve  to  admire  the  many 
blossoms.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  There's  a  moment's  pause,  then  they  walk 
over  to  some  especially  attractive  blossom  to  better  enjoy  its  beauty,  then 
to  another,  and  another — and  that  is  what  your  movie  camera  should 
likewise  do.  There  are  few  more  beautiful  sights  than  some  entrancing 
blossom  reproduced  in  greatly  magnified  size  on  a  movie  screen  as  a 
brilliant  and  colorful  rectangle  against  the  darkened  background  of  one's 
living  room.  For  truly,  if  yours  is  a  focusing  camera  using  telephotos  per- 
mitting extreme  close-ups,  or  a  fixed-focus  camera  fitted  with  a  portrait 
attachment,  you  can  bring  more  of  the  beauty  of  flowers  to  your  movie 
audiences  than  they  could  enjoy  by  viewing  the  actual  blooms  themselves. 

Panoraming,  one  of  the  temptations  to  which  movie  makers  are  most 
susceptible,  should  be  rigidly  refrained  from  in  Kodachrome  filming. 
Your  subjects  are  going  to  be  so  much  more  attractive  than  any  you  made 
in  black-and-white  that  it  would  be  shameful  to  whisk  them  out  of  sight  by 
capitulating  to  the  ever  present  temptation  to  "fan"  the  landscape  with  the 
camera.  And  panoraming  is  actually  an  unnatural  presentation  of  scenes 
and  subjects.  In  life  you  view  surrounding  objects  individually — your 
shoulders  and  head  may  pivot,  but  your  eyes  jump  the  gap  between  interesting 
objects. 

By  all  means  film  sunsets  in  Kodachrome.  When  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  and  veiled  by  clouds,  and  when  it  has  just  dropped  below  the 
horizon  and  its  golden  rays  are  lending  enchantment  to  the  clouds  above 
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This  Kodachrome  illustration  is  only  inches  in  width.  Picture  it  on  a  home  movie  screen 
several  times  normal  size  !  Stay  up  close  with  a  Kodachrome-loaded  camera  to  really 
appreciate  full-color  filming. 


it,  open  up  your  camera  wide  and  you  will  make  movies  of  indescribable 
beauty.  No  definite  exposure  instructions  can  be  given.  Nor  need  they, 
because  results  w^ill  generally  be  excellent.  Over-  or  underexposure  will  be 
mirrored  largely  by  the  quantity  of  redness  in  your  films — a  quality  which 
can  vary  widely  without  affecting  the  charm  of  this  subject. 

Be  alert  to  the  obvious  reaction  of  Kodachrome  Film  to  different  colors. 
If  your  subject  is  a  five-year-old  miss  attired  in  a  brilliant  yellow  dress  and 
seated  in  a  white  lawn  chair,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  you  should  use  from  a 
half  to  a  full  stop  smaller  aperture  than  you  would  to  film  her  constant 
shadow  and  pet — a  coal-black  cocker  spaniel  asleep  at  her  feet  on  a  carpet 
of  rich  green  grass.  Too,  a  sunlit  white-clapboard  house  will  obviously 
require  a  smaller  diaphragm  stop  than  an  ivy-clad  brick  house  filmed  under 
exactly  the  same  light  conditions.  For  the  solution  to  exposure  problems 
nothing  more  is  required  than  the  application  of  a  few  known  factors.  The 
known  factors  are  general  light  classifications  referring  to  the  type  of  light 
falling  upon  an  average  movie  subject — a  figure  or  two,  some  lawn,  trees, 
and  a  bit  of  sky.  When  the  tonal  quality  of  your  subject  is  noticeably 
lighter  than  average,  you  should  stop  down.  Just  how  much,  depends 
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upon  the  brightness  of  your  subject.  The  Exposure  chapter  of  this  book 
discusses  the  allowance  to  be  made  with  black-and-white  film  for  non- 
average  subjects.  And  this  is  also  true  of  Kodachrome-filmed  subjects — 
with  a  few  slight  distinctions.  Pages  17  and  18  tell  you  of  an  allow- 
ance of  two  stops  for  a  distant  sunlit  beach  scene — to// 16  from  an  average 
sunlit  lawn  exposure  of//8,  for  example.  Yet,  it  is  now  important  to 
remember  that  you  are  dealing  with  color  film.  A  water  and  sky  shot, 
being  largely  blue,  registers  very  fast  on  unfiltered  panchromatic  films, 
but  not  equally  so  on  Kodachrome,  which  sees  the  brilliant  blues  as  you 
do — in  color.  A  half  stop  allowance  for  the  extra  brilliance  of  the  scene 
would  suffice.  The  more  brilliant  blues  are  just  that  to  Kodachrome: 
more  brilliant  colors — not  "whites"  as  on  "Pan"  film.  But  when  you  are 
filming  real  "whites"  in  color  such  as  sand  or  snow,  normal  allowances 
should  be  made  because  very  light  colors  register  faster  in  color  than 
brilliant  blues  or  greens.  The  comparison  between  the  camera's  eye 
(the  lens)  and  your  eye  as  described  on  pages  14  and  15  is  especially 
true  of  color  film  which  sees  objects  exactly  as  you  do. 

Kodachrome  Filters 

Filters  play  a  very  unimportant  part  in  the  making  of  outdoor  Koda- 
chrome. Only  one  filter  is  supplied  for  outdoor  use  with  regular  daylight 
Kodachrome — the  Kodachrome  Haze  Filter.  But  this  filter  is  not  at  all 
intended  to  serve  Kodachrome  Film  as  the  yellow  or  red  haze-clearing 
filters  do  black-and-white  film.  The  Kodachrome  Haze  Filter  absorbs  only 
ultra-violet  light  such  as  is  invisibly  present  in  distant  scenics,  at  high  alti- 
tudes, and  over  snow  or  water.  The  eye  does  not  perceive  this  ultra-violet 
haze — but  Kodachrome  Film  does.  Ordinary  haze,  smoke,  and  fog  are 
not  penetrated  by  this  filter  and  will  be  reproduced  just  as  you  see  them. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  Kodachrome  filters.  Regular  daylight 
Kodachrome  can  be  used  indoors  with  Mazda  Photofloods.  If  used  with 
blue  Daylight  Photofloods,  no  filter  is  necessary.  If,  however,  you  use 
regular  Kodachrome  with  regular  Photofloods  for  making  nighttime 
movies,  you  must  slip  a  Kodachrome  Filter  for  Photoflood  over  the  cam- 
era's lens  to  color-balance  this  daylight  film  for  Photoflood  use.  This 
latter  procedure  is  not  recommended  because  it  slows  down  the  film. 
And  Type  A  Kodachrome  can  be  used  outdoors  under  daylight  when  this 
film,  prepared  especially  for  Photoflood  light,  is  corrected  for  use  with 
daylight  by  a  Type  A  Kodachrome  Filter  for  Daylight,  an  entirely  satisfactory 
substitute  for  unflltered  regular  Kodachrome. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  average  user  of  Kodachrome  need 
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seldom  concern  himself  with  filters.  On  clear  days,  distant  objects  and  the 
horizon  of  blue  sky  and  white  clouds  can  be  reproduced  as  seen  ...  on  hazy 
days  Kodachrome  will  record  with  habitual  realism  the  hazy  aspects  of 
distant  objects  ...  on  cloudy  days  Kodachrome  can  do  no  more  than  bring 
to  your  screen  the  flat,  toneless  colors  of  nature  you  normally  see  under 
such  light  conditions. 

KODACHROME    AT    XIGHT 

Here,  again,  use  of  Kodachrome  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  black- 
and-white  film.  Suggestions  for  full-color  filming  indoors  under  artificial 
light  and  outdoors  at  night  are  given  in  the  next  chapter  which  encom- 
passes these  subjects.  Read  first  the  information  given  for  black-and- 
white  film  and  then  that  given  for  full-color  filming  after  dark. 


MOVIES    AT    NIGHT 


MANY  movie  makers,  when  purchasing  their  outfits,  do  not  entertain  any 
filming  plans  other  than  those  connected  with  sunlit  beaches,  lawns, 
recreation  decks,  and  mountain  lakes. 

Dawn  to  dusk,  outdoors,  has  been  the  filming  recipe.     But  no  longer. 

Recent  advances  in  film  and  lighting  equipment  have  thrown  open  an 
entirely  new  world  of  indoor  picture  opportunities  with  either  black-and- 
white  or  Kodachrome  Film  for  both  8  mm.  and  i6  mm.  cameras. 

With  Cine-Kodak  Super-XX  Film  for  i6  mm.  cameras,  for  example,  it 
is  now  possible  to  make  excellent  close-ups  indoors  at  night  with  as  little 
light  as  that  supplied  by  two  ordinary  50-watt  Mazda  lamps. 

Of  great  benefit,  however,  for  indoor  filming  are  inexpensive  Mazda 
Photoflood  lamps,  which  produce  exceptionally  "white"  light  of  peculiar 
photographic  effectiveness. 

The  No.  I  Photoflood  has  a  rated  life  of  two  hours,  which,  if  used  only 
when  your  camera  is  in  operation,  should  suffice  for  the  exposure  of  many 
hundreds  of  feet  of  fllm.  The  No.  2  Photoflood  is  twice  as  brilliant  as  the 
No.  I  Photoflood  and  has  a  rated  life  of  six  hours.  Successful  indoor  movies 
can  be  made  by  merely  spotting  a  few  of  these  lamps  about  a  room;  but 
this,  because  of  the  varied  distance  of  individual  lights,  would  create  a 
genuine  exposure  problem — easily  banished   by  the  use  of  Kodaflector. 

Ill 


.1  saf0>  Uifht  source 

Photoflood  lamps  do  not  unduly  tax  the  capacity  of  average  home  lighting- 
circuits — a  circuit,  by  the  way,  comprises  all  of  the  outlets  controlled  by  a 
single  fuse  in  your  home's  fuse  box.  You  can  safely  use  six  No.  i  Photo- 
floods  on  a  single  circuit  without  danger  of  "blowing  out"  an  efficient  fuse. 
And  three  No.  2  Photofloods  can  be  used  under  the  same  conditions.  As 
either  number  of  lamps  in  Kodaflector  is  sufficient  to  illuminate  at  least 
half  of  an  average-sized  room  when  making  movies  with  Super-X  "Pan" 
Film  in  even  an  /'3.5  camera,  it  is  apparent  that  these  highly  efficient 
lamps,  in  Kodaflector,    are   truly   a   practical   home   movie   lighting  outfit. 

Kodaflector  is  a  twin  reflector  outfit  designed  expressly  for  use  with 
Photoflood  lamps — two  of  which,  in  Kodaflector,  are  as  efficient  photo- 
graphically as  fourteen  used  without  reflectors  at  the  same  distance  from 
your  subject.  It  is  extremely  light,  weighing  but  five  pounds,  packs  flat  in 
a  box  of  modest  proportions,  is  therefore  easily  portable,  and,  even  more 
important,  is  remarkably  low  in  cost.  Five  dollars  buys  a  Kodaflector, 
complete  with  stand,  two  reflectors,  and  12-foot  connecting  cords.  So 
great  are  its  benefits  when  filming  indoors  that  it  can  be  unhesitatingly 
recommended  to  every  movie  maker.  And  so  simple  does  it  make  movies 
indoors  that  all  suggestions  for  this  phase  of  movie  making  will  be  based 
upon  the  use  of  Kodafiector. 

In  all  truth,  indoor  movies  with  Cine-Kodak  Films,  when  Kodaflector 
supplies  the  light,  are  every  bit  as  easy  and  as  certain  as  shots  outdoors  in 
bright  sunlight. 


a»  «*** 
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Not  a  bit.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious — you  have  but  one  major  factor 
aff'ecting  proper  exposure — the  distance  from  Kodaflector  to  subject.  The  time 
of  the  year,  of  the  day,  the  locale  of  your  shots,  the  presence  of  light, 
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No.  2  Photofloods  necessitate  the  use 
of  easily  attached  adapters  to  prop- 
erly position  these  larger  lamps. 
Kodaflector  adapters  are  priced  at 
65  cents  the  pair,  35  cents,  singly. 


medium,  or  heavy  clouds  in 
the  sky  and  a  proper  appraisal 
of  their  effect  upon  exposure — 
you  have  taken  these  outdoor 
conditions  right  in  your  stride 
and  made  reel  after  reel  of  ex- 
cellent movies.  Then  why  not 
indoors,  where  there  are  so  few  variables? 

You  judge  the  distance  of  Kodaflector  from  subjects,  consult  the  Photo- 
flood  side  of  the  exposure  card  for  the  Universal  Guide  (see  page  22), 
set  the  lens  aperture  at  the  point  specified  by  the  marker  at  the  right 
side  of  the  Guide — and  shoot. 

That's  really  all  there  is  to  successful  indoor  filming. 

Incidentally,  indoor  exposure  instructions  are  based  upon  the  use  of 
unblackened  lamps  in  undented  reflectors.  Very  old  lamps,  or  very  badly 
battered  reflectors,  will  most  certainly  supply  below-standard  illumination. 

Some  authorities  say  that  it  is  imperative  to  bustle  about  with  a  tape 
measure  to  be  certain  of  the  distance  from  light  to  subject.  This  may  be 
debatable.  The  average  person  can  judge  distance  with  fair  accuracy. 
There's  sufficient  latitude  in  Cine-Kodak  Film  to  take  care  of  the  slight 
variance  in  exposure  which  would  result  from  an  estimated  6  feet  being 
in  actuality  but  53^  feet.  As  you  are  making  movies  and  not  snapshots, 
it  is  to  be  expected  and  desired  that  your  subject  will  have  at  least  partial 
freedom  of  movement — such  as  changing  position  in  a  chair — which  would 
in  itself  somewhat  nullify  the  beautiful  precision  of  measured  distance.  And 
more  than  this,  if  indoor  movies  really  require  any  such  painstaking 
preparations,  you  would  be  justified  in  flipping  the  pages  of  this  chapter 
until  you  came  upon  one  recognizing  the  obvious  fact  that  home  movies 
are  a  pastime  and  not  a  profession. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  catch-as-catch-can 
filming.     Common  sense,  not  carelessness,  is  the  proper  prescription. 

Nor  does  this  dismissal  of  the  inviolability  of  inches  mean  that  the  im- 
portance of  focusing  can  be  ignored.  It  is,  in  fact,  highly  important  that 
you  estimate  focus  with  extreme  accuracy — if  yours  is  a  focusing  camera — 
when  working  at  the  wide  apertures  and  close  distances  necessary  for 
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indoor  filming.  Incidentally  the  distances  given  on  Kodaflector's  ex- 
posure guide  are  for  lights,  not  camera.  Your  camera  can  be  either  closer 
or  more  distant  from  the  subject.  More  than  this,  it  should  be  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  to  escape  "flatness"  in  your  film  images.  Generally,  your 
camera  should  be  trained  from  a  different  angle  than  that  of  Kodaflector. 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  lighting,  itself.  Tomes  have  been  com- 
piled on  this  subject,  showing  how,  by  moving  the  position  of  lights,  the 
contours  of  the  face — and  even  the  expression — can  be  altered.  But  all 
this,  it  is  claimed,  has  no  place  in  How^  to  Make  Good  Movies.  An 
excellent  topic  in  connection  with  the  making  of  still  camera  portraits 
calling  for  the  "chin-a-little-higher-please — now-hold-it"  formula,  it 
seems  a  bit  out  of  order  for  the  making  of  bother-free  movies  of  people  and 
pets  playing  or  frolicking  about  the  house. 

Yet  a  few  helpful  hints  can  and  should  be  given — and  here  they  are. 

The  suggestions  which  follow,  incidentally,  are  for  black-and-white  film. 
At  the  end  of  this  chapter  you'll  find  a  department  which  distinguishes, 
where  necessary,  between  correct  technic  for  nighttime  black-and-white 
and  Kodachrome  filming. 

Don't  play  Kodaflector  lights  upon  your  subjects  from  below  their  eye 
level.  You'll  wash  out  the  normal  shadows  about  the  eyes  and  chin.  If 
you  are  using  more  than  one  Kodaflector — and  this  plan,  though  not 
necessary,  is  recommended  for  cameras  fitted  with //3. 5  lenses — train  their 
beams  upon  your  subject  from  slightly  to  either  side  of  your  camera  angle. 
Have  one  Kodaflector  a  bit  nearer  than  the  other,  and  judge  your  expo- 
sure from  the  average  distance  of  both.  The  same  technic  can  be  fol- 
lowed with  one  Kodaflector  by  removing  one  reflector  from  the  stand  and 
operating  it  from  floor,  chair,  or  by  hand. 

Be  certain,  when  estimating  indoor  exposure  for  average  shots,  that  the 
beams  of  all  reflectors  are  superimposed  upon  the  area  you  are  filming — don't 
have  your  lights  "wall-eyed,"  for  this  does  not  bring  the  correct  amount  of 
light  into  play  upon  your  subjects.  The  word  "superimposed,'"  by  the  way, 


Here  the  beams  from  Kodaflector's  two 
reflectors  are  correctly  superimposed— on 
which  factor  instructions  are  based. 


Guard  against  underexposure  from  "wall  eyed" 
lighting.  S>vitch  on  one  light  at  a  time  to  check 
alignment.    The  right  reflector  is  off"  the  target. 


does  not  mean  that  the  center  beams  of  each  reflector  should  be  turned 
right  smack  on  a  subject's  face.  If  you  are  including  an  area  five  feet 
wide,  distribute  your  light  evenly  over  the  area.  Switch  on  one  of  Koda- 
flector's  two  reflectors — note  where  its  most  brilliant  beams  hit.  Then 
turn  it  off,  and  switch  on  the  other  to  see  that  it  is  covering  its  share  of 
the  picture  area.     Then  turn  on  the  first  one,  and  start  filming. 

Photo  floods  not  ^^  dangerous  "  to  eyes 

New  parents  among  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  little 
scientific  foundation  for  the  belief  held  by  many  that  brilliant  Photoflood 
lamps  are  harmful  to  the  eyes  of  infants  and  children.  For,  oddly  enough, 
the  same  people  who  would  not  hesitate  to  expose  their  children  to  sun- 
light for  the  sake  of  a  picture  often  balk  at  the  idea  of  filming  them  indoors 
under  the  beams  of  Photofloods.  Yet  an  average  outdoor  sunlight  shot 
would  be  filmed  at//8  or//ii,  and  most  indoor  movies  are  made  at  the 
far  wider  apertures  of/Zi.g, //2.8,  orf/^.^. 

What  makes  Photoflood  lamps  seem  bright  is  merely  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  photographic  lights  and  the  relatively  dimmer  ordinary  room 
lights  for  reading.  Prove  this  to  yourself  by  switching  on  a  pair  of  Photo- 
floods  indoors  on  a  sunny  day — their  illumination  will  hardly  be  notice- 
able. And  what  leads  parents  to  believe  that  Photofloods  may  be  harmful 
is  the  fact  that  children  blink  at  them  when  they  are  first  turned  on.  So, 
for  that  matter,  do  adults,  whose  eyes  are  probably  not  as  "strong." 

The  trick  in  using  artificial  light  is  to  give  your  subjects  an  opportunity 
to  get  used  to  it  before  you  commence  movie  making.  Don't  "blast"  it  at 
them  unexpectedly.  Turn  the  lights  on  a  wall  for  a  while,  then  gradually 
bring  them  into  play  on  your  youngsters.  We  think  you'll  find  that  they 
will  then  face  them  imperturbably — although,  of  course,  it  will  be  best  if 
your  subjects,  young  or  old,  do  not  stare  directly  at  the  lights.  This,  not 
only  because  it  will  be  easier  for  them,  but  also  to  assure  squint-free  and 
unposed  attitudes.    Barring  true  eye  weaknesses,   in  children  or  adults. 
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Don't  superimpose  your  lights  on  the  face  just  because  it  is  most  important,  or  this  brighter-than- 
average  area  will  "wash  out"— as  at  the  left,  below.  Keep  them  just  off  the  light  areas.  The 
right  illustration  evidences  correct,  even  lighting. 


Photoflood  lamps  are  not  in  the  least  harmful  when  used  for  the  brief 
periods  customarily  devoted  to  individual  indoor  shots. 

More  for  photographic  quality  than  eye  safety,  therefore,  there  has 
been  made  available  a  device  known  as  the  Kodaflector  Diffuser  —  a 
1 2 -inch  disk  of  filtered  glass,  mounted  in  a  metal  rim,  which  can  be 
attached  to  the  socket  in  back  of  the  reflectors  by  means  of  a  bracket 
and  U-shaped  rod.  It  will  be  found  especially  helpful  in  softening  light 
for  close-up  portrait  shots.  Its  use  requires  three  times  normal  exposure — 
a  stop  and  a  half. 

Backlighting  with  one  additional  Photoflood  lamp  in  table  or  floor  lamp 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  most  scenes,  but  does  not  necessitate  any 
change  in  exposure  because  such  light  is  not  playing  upon  your  subject 
from  the  side  viewed  by  your  camera.  Nor  need  an  allowance  be  made  if 
an  extra  Kodaflector  is  played  upon  the  background  from  one  side  in  order 
to  lend  good  exposure  to  the  entire  indoor  scene.  But  guard  against  any 
direct  light  beams  entering  the  camera's  lens. 
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CONTROL  BOX 

Most  cinamateurs  will  find  one  twin-reflector  Kodaflector  sufficient  for 
their  indoor  movie  making.  But  those  who  plan  to  beneflt  from  extra 
illumination,  or  who  desire  semi-professional  control  of  lighting,  will 
welcome  the  convenience  of  a  little  accessory  known  as  the  Kodak 
Control  for  Photofloods. 

Although  six  No.  i  Photofloods  can  be  used  on  any  single  lighting  circuit 
without  danger  of  blowing  a  fuse,  and,  likewise,  three  No.  2  Photofloods — 
and  although  Photofloods  will  last  for  months  if  they  are  lighted  only 
while  your  camera  is  running — the  Kodak  Control  eliminates  the  need 
for  running  connecting  cords  to  several  of  a  room's  plug  receptacles. 
It  further  aids  picture  making  by  permitting  you  to  operate  Photofloods 
at  reduced  voltage  between  exposures,  thereby  prolonging  lamp  life  while 
you  are  winding  your  camera  or  changing  the  position  or  composition  of 


"Don't's"  are  onerous — but  here's  one 
you'll  tbank  us  for:  Don't  pernnit  Koda- 
flector images  to  bounce  off  doors,  win- 
do'ws,  or  mirrors  into  your  camera's  lens. 


You  will  frequently  find  that  a  few  extra 
floor  or  table  lamps  placed  to  light  up  the 
backgrounds  of  your  subjects  increases  the 
interest  of  indoor  pictures. 


s,. 


The  Kodaflector  Diffuser  aids  in  the 
achievement  of  desirable  soft  lighting  ef- 
fects for  close-up  filming. 


The  Ko<lak  Control  for  I'hotofloods  is  a 
convenient,  lamp-life-saving  switch  box 
for  use  with  from  one  to  four  lamps. 


your  subjects.  To  use  it  you  merely  plug  its  connecting  cord  into  any 
outlet  for  a  ioo-125-volt  A.C.  or  D.G.  power  line  and  establish  the 
Control  near  your  camera  for  convenient  operation.  Set  the  "on-and-off" 
switch  at  OFF,  the  light  control  switches  at  dim.  From  two  to  four 
plugs  leading  from  Photofloods  can  then  be  slipped  into  the  Control's 
sockets.  When  the  "on-and-off"  switch  is  snapped  to  on  the  lamps  will 
be  lighted  dimly.  And  when  one  of  the  other  switches  is  swung  to  bright 
the  lamps  connected  to  one  side  of  the  Control  will  be  brightened  to 
full  intensity — the  others  can  be  brought  into  play  at  any  desired  time 
by  flicking  the  other  switch  to  bright. 

Allowc  for  the  brightness  of  walls  and  ceilings 

When  filming  in  the  brilliant  confines  of  a  bathroom,  where  your  subject 
may  be  the  son  and  heir  churning  about  the  tub,  close  down  a  half  to  a 
full  stop  (//2.8  instead  of// 1.9,  for  example)  to  counteract  the  high  light- 
reflecting  surfaces  of  tile  and  porcelain. 

Attractive  semi-silhouette  shots  can  be  made  at  the  fireplace  by  placing 
one  reflector  between  subjects  and  fire  and  blocking  it  off'  from  the  cam- 
era's view  by  one  of  your  human  subjects,  or  by  a  chair.  The  other 
reflector  should  be  used  many  feet  distant  across  the  room  for  front 
lighting,  and  the  exposure  should  be  based  upon  the  distance  of  this 
second  reflector  from  the  subject. 

Both  of  Kodaflector's  two  reflectors  are  attached  to  convenient  angle 
bars  with  which  they  are  secured  to  the  swivel  top  of  the  stand.  You  will 
often  want  to  remove  one  of  the  reflectors  and  hold  it  by  the  bar  to  illu- 
minate extreme  close-up  shots  such  as  of  hands,  game  boards,  toys,  etc., 
which  permit  proximity  of  light.  As  you  are  using  but  one  light,  you 
should  again  consult  your  exposure  guide  and  follow  its  instructions  for 
the  use  of  one  lamp. 
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Those  cinaniateurs  with  friends  who  make 
••handies"*  on  the  screen  against  the  projector's 
light  heanis  can  easily  launch  a  reel  of  them. 


Simple  silhouettes  like  this  are  just  another  >vay 
of  adding  novelty  and  interest  to  the  children's 
"growing  up"  reels. 


Another ''sheet  silhouette,"  this  time  in  a  more 
amhitious  manner.  It's  an  interesting  way  to  en- 
tertain guests  at  a  holiday  party. 


This,  of  course,  is  a  "wall  silhouette" — a  substi- 
tute method  for  those  without  wide  doorways  or 
archways  across  which  to  hang  sheets. 


SILHOUETTES 

The  unusualness  of  silhouettes  recom- 
mends them  to  many  users  of  Koda- 
flectors.  Crisp  black  masses  against 
brilliant  white  backgrounds,  thev 
will  invariably  win  applause  from 
your  movie  audiences. 

Making  them  is  easy. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  your  subject 
is  a  very  young  daughter  proud  as 
Punch  of  her  new  tea  set.  You  estab- 
lish her  table,  tea  set,  and  two  chairs 
directly  alongside  a  hall  doorway,  then 
stretch  a  white  sheet,  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  wrinkles,  across  the  door- 
way beyond  her.  Your  youngster 
takes  her  place  in  one  chair,  her 
favorite  doll  in  the  other.  Eight  feet 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet 
place  one  twin-reflector  Kodaflector 
at  the  average  height  of  your  subject. 
Operate  your  camera  Jrom  the  same  side  of 
the  sheet  as  your  subject,  and  sufficiently 
far  away  to  include  the  desired  area. 
Remember  —  you  don't  silhouette 
your  daughter  and  her  toys  by  hav- 
ing them  between  light  and  sheet. 
They  are  on  the  camera  side,  and 
silhouetted  against  the  backlighted 
sheet.  With  No.  i  Photofloods  in 
Kodaflector  use  "stop"  //5.6  for  i6 
mm.  Super-X  "Pan";  between 7/5.6 
and//4  for  8  mm.  "Super-X";  //8 
for  16  mm.  Super-XX  "Pan."  Your 
daughter  can  serve  tea  to  her  doll, 
"feed"  her,  or  read  to  her  from  a 
book  —  and  you'll  get  a  crisp  and 
unusual  silhouette  movie.  The  white 
background  of  the  sheet  can  be  set 
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off  with  a  few  decorative  effects  to  fit  the  subject.  Cardboard  cut-outs 
of  nursery  rhyme  characters  if  your  subject  is  a  child,  pumpkin  faces 
and  witches  riding  broomsticks  if  Hallowe'en,  top  hats  and  popping 
champagne  bottles  if  filming  the  arrival  of  guests  at  a  New  Year's  Eve 
party — ^^to  mention  but  a  few.  You  need  merely  pin  the  decorations  to 
the  sheet  within  the  area  covered  by  your  camera's  lens. 

Still  another  method  of  achieving  the  same  results,  if  a  convenient  door- 
way and  sheet  are  not  at  hand,  is  to  establish  your  subject  several  feet  from 
an  expanse  of  light  colored  wall  and  to  place  a  Kodaflector  alongside  of, 
and  shielded  by,  your  subject  so  that  the  beams  from  its  two  reflectors 
when  thrown  upon  the  wall  form  a  brilliant  background  against  which 
your  subject  is  silhouetted.  With  No.  i  Photofloods  in  Kodaflector,  for 
i6  mm.  Cine-Kodak  Super-X  "Pan"  Film,  use  "stop"//8;  with  Super- 
XX,//i  I ;  with  Cine-Kodak  Eight  Super-X  "Pan,"  between //8  and//5.6. 


MOVIES  IIVDOORS   BY  DAYLIGHT 

This  is  going  to  be  very  brief. 

Movies — excellent  ones — can  be  made  by  the  daylight  filtering  through 
windows  in  rooms  and  sunporches.  But  definite  exposure  instructions 
cannot  be  given  for  them. 

The  height  of  shades,  thickness  and  hang  of  curtains,  size  of  windows, 
type  of  outdoor  light,  time  of  day,  proximity  or  lack  of  nearby  light- 
reflecting  buildings — all  these  variable  factors  have  a  very  definite  bear- 
ing upon  exposure. 

This  lovely  shot  was  made  with  a   combination    of  natural  light    and 
artificial  light— the   latter   playing   upon  the  near  side  of  the  subjects. 
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A  movie  screen  was  used  to  reflect 
daylight  back  upon  the  shaded  side 
of  this  youngster's  face. 


And  many  splendid  shots 
can    be   nnade    of   subjects 
framed  by  a  window,  and 
lighted    from    the    camera 
side  by  a  Kodaflector.  But, 
because  more  or  less  day- 
light will  find  its  way  onto 
the  shady  side  of  your  sub- 
ject's face,  you  cannot  follow  the  regular  exposure  instructions. 
And  yet^ — you  will  not  want  to  pass  such  movie  opportunities  by. 
Here  are  a  few  hints  which  should  result  in  your  obtaining  satisfactory 
movies.     But  don't  follow  them  for  more  than  one  or  two  shots  at  first 
attempt.     If  they  result  in  good  movies — fine.     If  you  obtain  slight  under- 
or  overexposure,  you  will  know  how  to  counteract  it  on  your  next  attempt. 
If  there  is  a  good,  strong  light  (but  not  direct  sunlight)  entering  a  fair- 
sized  window  with  light  drapes,  and  your  subject  is  directly  by  the  window, 
you  should  obtain  pleasing  results  when  using  i6  mm.  Super-X  "Pan" 
at//5.6,  or  i6  mm.  Super-XX  "Pan"  at  between //8  and//ii,  and  Cine- 
Kodak  Eight  Super-X  "Pan"  between  //4  and  f/^.6.  This,  of  course, 
calls  for  you  and  your  camera  to  be  located  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
window  so  that  you  can  film  the  daylight-lighted  side  of  your  subject. 

If  a  daylighted  window  is  the  background  of  your  subject  and  you  are 
making  movies  with  the  aid  of  Kodaflector  playing  upon  the  room  side 
of  your  subject,  try  one  stop  smaller  {f/2.8  instead  oif/i.g,  for  example) 
than  that  called  for  by  the  Kodaflector  guide  for  nighttime  movies. 

All  indoor  daytime  movies,  however,  as  has  been  said,  are  somewhat  of 
a  gamble.  There  are  so  many  variables.  A  far  better  plan  is  to  either  draw 
the  drapes  and  lower  the  shades  to  exclude  daylight,  or  wait  until  dark. 
Then,  with  Kodaflector  alone  supplying  the  illumination,  you  will  know 
exactly  how  much  light  you  are  working  with,  exactly  what  diaphragm  stop 
to  use,  and  exactly  what  your  results  will  be. 

Indoor  movies  are  amazingly  simple  if  you  eliminate  all  uncertainties  by 
using  a  known  factor — the  light  of  Photofloods  in  a  $5  Kodaflector. 

MOVIES    AT    NIGHT    OUTSIDE    THE    HOME 

Campfire  scenes,  lighted  buildings  and  monuments,  theater  districts, 
illuminated  signs  and  windows,  shots  by  flarelight,  lighted  fountains, 
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fireworks  displays,  athletic  contests  in 
brightly  lighted  halls,  rinks  and  gym- 
nasiums, entertainers  on  floodlighted 
stages — all  these  unusual  subjects 
afford  excellent  movie-making  mate- 
rial for  both  black-and-white  and 
full-color  films. 

CAMPFIRES 

The  area  throughout  which  recogniz- 
able detail  will  be  recorded  in  a 
campfire  movie  depends  upon  the 
widest  aperture  of  your  camera's  lens, 
the  type  of  film  with  which  it  is  load- 
ed, and  the  brilliance  of  the  flames  in 
your  campfire. 

If  you  use  an//3.5  lens-equipped 
camera  loaded  with  regular  "Pan" 
Film  to  film  a  somewhat  timid  fire, 
all  you  will  get  is  a  few  flames  licking 
upwards  through  black  kindling.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  same  filming 
equipment  will  record  as  much  detail 
when  the  fire  is  a  roaring  blaze  as  will 
an// 1 .9  camera  loaded  with  Super-X 
or  XX  "Pan"  Film  when  the  fire  is 
anemic. 

The  obvious  answer,  then,  is  to 
build  a  roaring  fire,  use  the  fastest 
film  you  can,  set  your  camera  at  its 
widest  aperture,  and  shoot.  The 
results,  no  matter  what  the  scope  of 
the  illumination,  will  be  interesting. 

LIGHTED    BUILDIIVGS, 
MOXUMEI^TS,  FOUI^TAIIVS 

Here,  again,  no  definite  instructions 
can  be  given — yet  very  lovely  movies 
can  be  made  with  the  right  equip- 
ment, used  under  the  right  conditions. 
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But  there  are  a  few  known  factors. 
F/3.5  cameras  should  be  loaded  with 
Super-XX  "Pan"  Film  and  operated 
at  half-speed.  If  the  lights  are  bril- 
liant, an//i.9  lens-equipped  cam- 
era should  produce  successful  results 
at  normal  speed  if  loaded  with 
either  Super-X  or  Super-XX  "Pan" 
Film. 

In  any  event,  as  you  will  probably 
not  wish  to  devote  more  than  a  few 
feet  of  film  to  novel  shots  such  as 
these,  take  a  "flyer"  if  the  lights  are 
bright.  You'll  get  something.  And, 
as  you  are  seeking  an  effect  and  not 
detail,  this  "something"  will  probably 
prove  highly  interesting — especially  if 
you  have  already  made  a  shot  or  two 
of  the  same  subject  in  daylight. 

THEATER    DISTRICTS 

Here,  again,  is  a  subject  which  cam- 
eras of  different  lens  speeds,  loaded 
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with  film  of  different  speeds,  will 
capture  with  varying  degrees  of  detail. 

Scenes  in  brilliantly  lighted  theater 
lobbies  or  under  marquees  can  be 
produced  with  startling  clarity  by 
//1.9  cameras  loaded  with  either 
Super-X  or  Super-XX  "Pan"  Film, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  cameras 
with  slower  lenses  or  film. 

New  York  or  local ' ' gay  white  ways" 
are  also  prime  game  for  a  fast  camera 
lens  and  film.  Rainy  nights,  when  the 
reflections  of  sidewalks  and  streets 
multiply  the  number  and  quantity  of 
lights,  offer  unusually  pleasing  effects. 
And  half  speed  doubles  the  clarity. 
Animated  electric  signs  are  another 
excellent  subject  for  fast  lenses  and 
film.  Shop  windows,  too — but  only 
for//i.9  lenses  and  Super-X  "Pan" 
Film  or  //2.8  lenses  and  Super-XX 
"Pan"  Film. 

FLARES 

There  are  highly  effective  magnesium 
flares  on  the  market  with  which 
strikingly  beautiful  outdoor  night- 
time effects  may  be  achieved.  Set 
upon  an  imbedded  peg,  or  wedged 
between  stones,  such  flares — which 
have  a  rated  life  of  30  seconds,  a  full 
minute,  or  sometimes  greater — pro- 
duce a  light  sufficiently  brilliant  for 
the  making  of  movies  with  all  cam- 
eras with  lenses  of  //3.5  speed  or 
faster,  loaded  with  regular,  Super-X, 
or  Super-XX  "Pan"  Film. 

Steak  roasts,  skating  or  toboggan- 
ing parties — and  all  outdoor  events 
where  the  use  of  flares  is  possible — are 
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fair  game  for  flare  filming.  Merely 
establish  the  flare  so  that  the  camera's 
lens  will  be  shielded  from  a  direct 
view  of  the  flare  itself,  focus  your 
camera  before  lighting  the  flare,  open 
the  lens  to  its  widest  aperture — the 
more  speed  and  the  faster  the  film,  the 
more  you'll  get  on  the  film — touch  ofif 
the  flare,  and  fire  away.  You'll  get 
movies — and  good  ones,  if  your  flare 
is  "down  wind"  so  that  its  smoke 
doesn't  blow  into  the  scene. 

FIREl^VORKS 

The  delicate  tracery  of  sky  rockets, 
star  shells,  and  aerial  bombs,  the  fuss 
and  fury  of  pinwheels  and  "flower 
pots,"  brilliant  eruptions  of  Roman 
candles  —  here  are  other  excellent 
opportunities  for  movie  making. 

Don't  try  the  distant  and  delicate 
subjects  unless  you've  the  fastest  lenses 
and  films.  The  more  brilliant  displays 
can  usually  be  captured  with  an 
//3.5  lens  opening  and  Cine-Kodak 
Super-X  "Pan"  Film;  f/^.6  with 
Super-XX  "Pan"  Film. 

Whatever  your  target  and  equip- 
ment, contrasty  shots  of  night  pyro- 
technics are  the  very  thing  with  which 
to  conclude  your  movie  version  of  the 
"Fourth,"  and  of  carnivals,  fairs, 
and  expositions. 

Incidentally,  don't  attempt  to  film 
lightning  displays  with  your  movie 
camera.  This  impressive  evidence  of 
nature's  fireworks  is  a  split-second 
aff'air — so  fast,  in  fact,  that  you  would 
do  well  to  capture  even  a  trace  of  it 
on  a  single  frame  of  movie  film. 
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FIRES 

A  regrettable  occurrence  for  those  directly  involved,  fires  are  nevertheless  a 
legitimately  interesting  subject  for  movie  makers.  And,  once  more,  the 
brilliance  of  your  projected  pictures  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the 
lens  speed  of  your  camera,  the  type  of  film  you  use,  and  the  brilliance  of 
your  fire  subjects.  Regular  "Pan"  at//i  .9,  or  "Super-X"  and  "Super-XX" 
at//3.5,  are  usually  fast  enough. 

SPORTS    AIVD    SHO^VS 

With  Cine-Kodak  Super-XX  "Pan"  Film  even  owners  of  //3.5  lens- 
equipped  16  mm.  movie  cameras  can  make  pictures  of  such  indoor  events 
as  wrestling  matches,  boxing  bouts,  and  spot-lighted  actors  on  a  stage. 
Owners  of  faster //i  .9  lens  cameras  can,  of  course,  record  these  events  with 
Cine-Kodak  Super-X  "Pan"  Film.  Super-XX  Film  users  can  also  expand 
their// 1 .9  filming  activities  to  include  night  basketball  and  baseball  games, 
track  events,  hockey  games,  and  aquatic  contests  in  well-lighted  pools. 

In  determining  the  proper  exposure  for  either  Super-X  or  Super-XX 
"Pan"  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  light  illuminating 
your  subjects,  their  nearness  to  the  lights,  as  well  as  the  tone  and  proximity 
of  walls  and  ceilings  which  might  reflect  light. 

Your  local  dealer,  the  management  of  the  contests,  the  local  press  pho- 
tographers or  newsreel  men — from  these  you  should  be  able  to  learn  of 
movie  possibilities.  And,  after  you  have  tried  a  few  of  these  events  with  a 
tentative  shot  or  two,  you  will  discover  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  judge 
the  photographic  effectiveness  of  existing  lights  with  fair  accuracy. 

In  the  larger  cities,  many  theater  managers  and  broadcasting  studios 
have  thoughtfully  set  aside  certain  nights  upon  which  camera  fans  are  in- 
vited to  film  the  doings.  Brilliant  lights  are  provided.  Boxes  and  first  row 
seats  are  the  best  vantage  points,  for  then  no  one  can  bob  up  in  front  of 
your  camera  or  suddenly  inject  a  head  or  shoulder  into  your  line  of  fire. 

Dawn  to  dusk  has  indeed  become  an  outdated  plan  of  filming. 

Try  nighttime  movies,  at  home  or  afield — you'll  find  them  a  year-round 
source  of  interesting  film  subjects.  125 


KODACHROME    INDOORS 

Certainly  one  of  the  first  and  most  alluring  sources  of  color  pictures  is  the 
interior  of  your  home  to  the  tasteful  decoration  of  which  you  have  given  so 
much  thought.  No  handicaps  are  placed  in  the  path  of  the  Kodachrome 
devotee.  Indoor  Kodachrome  movies,  under  artificial  light,  are  every  bit 
as  simple  to  make  as  indoor  black-and-white. 

Both  regular  Kodachrome  and  Kodachrome,  Type  A,  can  be  used  for 
making  indoor  movies.  The  latter,  however,  is  far  more  eff"ective. 

Regular  Kodachrome  can  be  used  with  regular  Photofloods  if  a  Koda- 
chrome Filter  for  Photofloods  is  placed  over  the  camera  lens  to  properly 
color-balance  this  film.  But  the  filter  slows  down  the  film — and  without 
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Indoor  full-color  movies         ^  filter,  thc  Dictures  will  show  a  predominance 

are  annazingiy  easy  to  make  '  ^  '■ 

because  there's  only  one  of  rcd. 

exposure  factor  to  worry  »      i  i  i  i    •  •  r 

about — the-distance-from-  A  better  plan,  wlicn  a  combination  ot  natural 

lights-to-subject.  ^^^  artificial  light  is  practicable,  is  to  use  regu- 

lar Kodachrome  without  any  filter,  and  blue 
Daylight  Photofloods  instead  of  regular  Photofloods. 

However,  the  ideal  combination  for  nighttime  indoor  filming  with 
either  8  mm.  or  i6  mm.  cameras  is  Cine-Kodak  Kodachrome,  Type  A, 
Film  and  regular  Photofloods  in  Kodaflector. 

The  exposure  cards  supplied  with  each  camera  equipped  with  a 
Universal  Guide,  or  the  exposure  instructions  attached  to  Kodaflector, 
will  dispel  any  exposure  problems  for  making  indoor  pictures  with 
Kodachrome  and  assure  you  of  consistently  pleasing  results. 

One  point  is  most  important !  Do  not  allow  any  daylight  to  enter  the  room  in 
which  you  are  using  Kodachrome^  Type  A,  and  regular  Photofloods.  Color-balanced 
for  the  light  of  Photoflood  lamps,  Type  A  Kodachrome  quite  natu- 
rally reproduces  all  objects  touched  with  daylight  in  tones  of  a  most 
decided  blue.  If  you  use  this  film  indoors  during  the  day  draw  all  shades 
and  curtains,  and  use  Kodaflector  and  Mazda  Photoflood  lamps,  alone, 
for  illumination. 

But,  this  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  make  movies  out  of  doors  in 
sunlight  if  your  camera  is  loaded  with  Kodachrome,  Type  A.  To  return 
the  color  balance  of  Type  A  Kodachrome  to  that  of  regular  Kodachrome, 
a  Type  A  Kodachrome  Filter  for  Daylight  has  been  introduced  which  enables 
this  nighttime  film  to  reproduce  daytime  subjects  in  colors  as  eff'ectively 
as  regular  Kodachrome.  And  at  the  same  diaphragm  stops. 

OUTDOOR  KODACHROME  AT  XIGHT 

Many  of  the  suggestions  listed  farther  forward  in  this  chapter  for  black- 
and-white  filming  outdoors  at  night  are  equally  applicable  to  the  use 
of  Kodachrome,  Type  A,  and  the  full-color  results  will  be  far  more 
beautiful  when  screened. 

To  take  the  subjects  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
sented for  black-and-white  filming: 

Campfire  films  can  be  made  in  full  color  every  bit  as  successfully  as  in 
black-and-white,  and  certainly  they'll  be  far  more  realistic.  If  your 
camera  happens  to  be  loaded  with  regular  Kodachrome  —  use  it.  The 
flames  will  merely  appear  ruddier  than  with  Type  A. 

Illuminated  buildings,  monuments,  and  fountains  are  an  extremely 
doubtful  source  of  picture  subjects  for  full-color  filming.     But  if  the  illumi- 
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nation  is  unusually  bright  .  .  .  if  your  camera  is  equipped  with  an  //1.9  lens 
...  if  it  likewise  has  a  half-speed  device — full-color  pictures  are  entirely 
possible. 

An  emphatic  "Yes"  is  the  answer  to  the  question  of  success  in  the  full- 
color  filming  of  brilliant  and  colorful  advertising  signs.  You  will  not  obtain 
underexposure  if  you  film  them  at  regular  speed  at//2.7  with  Type  A 
Kodachrome.  When  lighted  streets,  and  not  individual  signs,  are  your 
target,  use/  i  .9 — and  half-speed  if  you  wish. 

For  flare-light  scenes  the  answer  is  again  "Yes."  The  results  obtained 
with  Kodachrome,  "regular,"  or  Type  A,  will  encompass  a  range  of 
detail  quite  comparable  to  that  of  Cine-Kodak  black-and-white  films, 
yet  far  surpassing  them  in  realism. 

Fireworks  are  another  splendid  source  of  movie  material  atZ/i.g.  It's 
safe  to  say  that  any  display  that  can  be  filmed  on  Super-X  "Pan" 
Film  will  equal  in  detail  and  be  far  more  beautiful  if  filmed  with 
Kodachrome,  Type  A.  And  what  is  true  of  fireworks  is  true  of  fires. 
Often  appalling,  but  nevertheless  highly  interesting  —  a  night  blaze  is 
prime  material  for  movie  cameras  loaded  with  Kodachrome,  Type  A, 
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Such  subjects  as  well-lighted  street  scenes,  animated  electric 
signs,  and  theatre  marquees  are  all  -within  the  range  of //1. 9 
lens-equipped  home  movie  cameras  and  Kodachrome,  Type  A. 
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and  operated  at  their  widest  aperture.  Regular  Kodachrome  is  almost 
equally  useful. 

Sports  and  shows  will  not  be  the  fertile  source  of  subjects  for  Koda- 
chrome, Type  A,  that  they  are  with  Super-X  and  Super-XX  "Pan."  The 
reason  is  quite  apparent.  In  outdoor  flare-light  shots,  for  example,  the 
full-color  filmer  quite  naturally  expects  movie  images  ranging  from  over- 
exposure on  objects  nearest  to  the  flare  to  almost  total  opaqueness  on 
objects  any  great  distance  from  the  flare.  The  screen  images  are  neverthe- 
less brilliant  and  colorful.  But  indoor  shots  made  of  a  hockey  game  have  an 
entirely  diflferent  type  of  illumination — general,  and  not  concentrated. 
Filmed  with  Super-X  "Pan"  or  Super-XX  "Pan,"  the  results  will,  m  most 
instances,  not  compare  at  all  in  snap  and  clarity  with  a  black-and-white 
record  of  a  hockey  game  made  at  an  outdoor  rink.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a 
film  record  of  a  hockey  game  and  therefore  exciting,  even  if  a  bit  under- 
exposed. But  underexposure  with  this  same  subject  in  color  filming  results 
in  something  more  than  merely  an  excusable  absence  of  complete  detail. 
It  results  in  faulty  coloring  because  underexposure  with  Kodachrome  is 
evidenced  by  far  deeper  shades  of  true  colors. 

But  all  nighttime  sports  are  not  beyond  the  pale. 

Wrestling  bouts,  for  example,  for  which  the  lighting  is  not  only  intense 
but  almost  always  concentrated  directly  above  the  ring,  may  be  filmed 
with  Kodachrome,  Type  A,  at  camera  apertures  ranging  from//3.5  to//i  .9 
— the  choice  of  aperture,  of  course,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  light 
in  the  particular  arena  before  your  camera. 
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Movies  of  stage  shows,  too,  are  within  the  range  of  //1.9  cameras 
loaded  with  Kodachrome,  Type  A — but  only  when  the  spotlights  are 
turned  upon  the  actors. 
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In  short,  nighttime  color  filming  outside  the  home  requires  a  fast  lens 
and  should  only  be  attempted  with  brilliantly  illuminated  subjects.  After 
a  little  experience  in  this  field  good  results  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception — you'll  get  some  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  pictures  of 
your  movie  collection. 


TRICK    SHOTS 


THIS  chapter  is  approached  with  extreme  diffidence.  There  are  count- 
less cinematic  tricks  within  the  range  of  amateur  movie-making  ability  and 
the  average  amateur  movie  camera.  Were  they  all  to  be  listed  and 
described  in  this  book,  you  would  have  to  find  new  space  for  your  five  foot 
shelf  of  classics — and  many  movie  makers,  who  can  take  their  trick  shots 
or  leave  them  alone,  would  fiip  these  pages  by  the  fistful. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  assumed  that  trick  shots  are  not  within  the 
province  of  How^  to  Make  Good  Movies,  there  will  be  many  other 
readers  of  this  book  who  will,  to  say  the  least,  drop  it  from  their  "Required 
Reading"  list. 

Cinematic  purists  insist  that  trick  shots  should  be  seen  and  not  heard — 
that  they  should  seem  real  and  not  tricks  .  .  .  should  always  serve  the  story, 
and  not  the  story  the  tricks.  Certainly  there  are  few  things  more  annoying 
than  the  works  of  a  cinamateur  who  insists  on  jamming  his  reels  with 
jarring  and  unnecessary  bits  of  cinematic  sleight-of-hand.  Yet,  if  a  non- 
professional point  of  view  is  taken  of  the  matter,  trick  shots  can  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  good  clean  fun  and  popped  into  films  every  now  and  then  as 
condiments — somewhat  with  the  same  spirit  that  prompts  you  to  rub  a  bit 
of  garlic  on  the  inside  of  a  salad  bowl. 

In  any  event,  the  contention  is  made  that  there  is  a  real  place  in  home 
movies  for  trick  shots.  There  follows,  therefore,  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  pages  devoted  to  those  trick  shots  which  are  relatively  easy  to 
make,  seem  assured  of  a  useful  place  in  the  reels  of  the  average  filmer  and 
of  receiving  an  enthusiastic  hand  from  those  who  make  up  your  movie 
audiences.  All  of  these  film  stunts  will,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  illustrated  so 
that  you  can,  if  interested,  attempt  them  with  every  assurance  of  success. 
Certainly  they  should  add  considerably  to  the  humor  and  interest  of 
your  movie  shows. 
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EFFECTS    WITH    CAMERA    SPEEDS 

Many  cameras  have  half-speed  features.  Still  others  boast  of  slow-motion 
devices.  Although  the  outstanding  virtue  of  the  former  may  be  its  ability 
to  offset  poor  light  conditions,  and  of  the  latter  to  film  objects  in  slowed 
tempo  for  more  careful  analysis,  both  can  be  used  for  trick  effects. 

But  first  a  caution  on  exposure.  Each  change  in  diaphragm  stops  halves 
or  doubles  exposure.  If/  8  is  the  correct  opening  for  a  shot  at  the  standard 
speed  of  i6  frames  per  second,  a  camera  operated  at  half- speed — hence 
giving  each  scene  double  the  usual  exposure  time — should  be  set  at//ii. 

Half-speed  movies  can  be  made  of  crowded  corners,  busy  harbors  and 
railroad  terminals,  and  of  any  and  all  subjects  which,  given  doubled 
screen  impetus,  become  more  exciting  or  amusing.  Half-speed  movies  of 
gay  white  ways  at  night  not  only  add  zip  to  an  exciting  spectacle,  but  also 
increase  the  number  and  clarity  of  objects  recorded.  Tumbled  cloud 
effects  parading  past  a  foreground  of  hills — here  is  another  subject  in 
which  you  can  emphasize  motion  by  operating  the  camera  at  half  speed. 

And,  if  there  are  many  occasions  upon  which  half  speed  can  be  used  to 
advantage,  there  are  far  more  suggesting  the  use  of  slow  motion. 

Immensely  amusing  effects  are  obtained  of  all  slow-moving  subjects 
when  their  leisurely  pace  is  under-scored  by  slow-motion  filming.    Perhaps 


You  can  double  the  screen  speed  of  a  busy 
crossing  by  filming  at  half  speed  .  .  . 


...  a  device  equally  effective  for  heightening 
the  pace  of  clouds  rising  over  a  hilltop. 


Filmed  at  normal  speed,  a  diver  is  off  a  springboard  and  into  the  water 
before  you  can  say  how-to-make-good-movies.  Mr.  Hamilton  Jones  of 
BuiTalo,  N.  Y.,  wisely  filmed  this  diver  at  64  frames  per  second- 
quadrupling  the  scene's  screen  time  and  interest. 
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one  of  your  picnic  party  may  be  pursued  by  a  friendly  but  terrifying  cow. 
If  the  cow  is  filmed  at  half-speed  to  accentuate  her  progress,  and  the 
escaping  picnicker  shot  at  slow  motion  to  stress  her  own  impression  of  her 
progress,  the  sequence  will  be  doubly  entertaining  on  the  screen. 

Divers,  hurdlers,  ski  jumpers — here  are  three  subjects  of  the  sport  world 
heightened  in  interest  when  occasionally  depicted  in  slow  motion.  The 
form  of  golfers  and  tennis  players  is  clearly  exemplified  in  slow-motion 
analysis.  The  delicate  tracery  of  cascades,  the  thunderous  majesty  of 
cataracts — here  are  two  more  opportunities  for  heightened  interest  from 
slow  motion. 

With  Cine-Kodak  Super-XX  "Pan"  Film  it  is  even  possible  to  shoot  slow 
motion  black-and-white  movies  of  performers  in  the  spotlight  on  a  stage 
or  wrestlers  in  action  in  a  well-lighted  ring. 

Every  day  there  is  some  subject,  or  some  phase  of  a  subject,  which  can 
probably  be  made  more  interesting,  more  amusing,  or  more  dramatic,  by 
the  use  of  non-standard  camera  speeds.  Yet  these  do  not  really  call  for 
cinematic  trickery. 

In  this  exposition  of  trick  shots  a  classification  will  be  made  by  methods 
rather  than  by  effects.  And  the  first  and  undoubtedly  the  easiest  method 
is  that  known  as  Stop-Motion. 

STOP-MOTION    FILMING 

This  altogether  simple  and  popular  bit  of  trick  filming  consists  solely  of 
operating  the  camera  from  some  steady  support,  suddenly  stopping  the 
action  in  front  of  the  camera,  having  some  change  made  in  part  of  the 
scene  before  you,  and  then  having  the  action  resume  together  with  the 
filming.  This,  in  general,  is  the  practice  of  stop-motion  filming,  although 
there  are  almost  endless  variations.  But  one  phase  of  it  never  changes — 
the  steady  support,  whether  it  be  tripod,  wall,  or  convenient  table. 

For  example — you  might  be  making  a  reel  by  a  swimming  pool.  In  a 
series  of  varied  length  shots  of  a  young  lady  and  her  companions  you 
convey  her  crystallizing  intention  of  joining  them  in  the  fun  they  are  hav- 
ing in  bounding  off  a  springboard  into  the  water.  The  very  evident  hitch 
in  the  proceedings  is  the  fact  that  they  are  attired  in  swimming  suits  and 
she  is  in  a  frilly  and  voluminous  frock.  She  daintily  touches  her  bedewed 
face  with  a  handkerchief,  sets  her  dimpled  chin  determinedly,  rises,  and, 
striding  to  the  beginning  of  the  springboard,  signifies  that  she,  dress  or  no 
dress,  is  going  to  join  in  the  fun.  Up  until  this  point  your  camera  can  be 
hand-held  at  a  variety  of  angles  and  distances — but  now  you  establish  it 
securely  at  one  side  to  include  the  full  length  of  the  springboard.  Your 
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heroine,    assuming    that    she    knows 
something  of  diving  and  the  habits  of 


spr 


inffboards,  takes  the  two  or  three 


necessary  mincing  forward  steps  that 
bring  her  one  jump  from  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  board  that  is  to 
fling  her,  gown  and  all,  into  the  briny 
deep — and  lo,  and  behold,  she  rises 
from  the  board,  safe  and  trim  in  a 
swimming  suit ! 

How?  It^s  easy 

At  the  point  when  she  "hits"  the 
board  you  simply  stop  filming.  She 
abandons  her  attempt  to  ruin  a  per- 
fectly good  dress,  scampers  back  to 
the  locker  room  and  climbs  into  her 
suit,  returns  to  the  springboard,  you 
again  start  your  camera,  and  she  not 
only  starts  her  dive,  but  completes  it. 
Your  film,  obviously,  will  have  to  be 
trimmed  a  bit  on  the  second  shot  so 
that  your  splice  will  come  at  the  exact 
mioment  when  she  "hit"  the  board  in 
unconventional  diving  attire — unless 
you  are  able  to  recommence  filming 
at  the  very  spot  and  instant  of  her 
initial  "hit."  This,  if  possible,  is  a 
better  plan,  because  it  avoids  the 
need  for  a  splice,  which,  unless  you 
"dupe"  the  combined  scenes,  is  like- 
ly to  destroy  some  of  the  inexplica- 
bleness  of  the  stunt  by  introducing  a 
slight  jump  on  the  screen  as  the  splice 
passes  through  the  projector  gate. 

That's  one  way  to  use  stop-motion 
— the  "change  of  attire  idea,"  you 
might  call  it.  Certainly  here  is  one 
way  to  put  a  laugh  in  your  diving 
picture. 


Good  grief  — 
What's  she  doing 
on  a  high  board 
in  that    costume! 


She's  not  going  to 
ruin  that  lovely 
dress  by  jumping 


.     .     .     For    Pete's 
sake^she  is! 


Well,  I'm  hanged. 
How  did  you  ever 
work  it? 


As  easy  as  that, 
eh?  Lucky  thing 
that  girl  didn't 
lose  her  balance 
the  first  time. 
P.  S.  Our  model 
did.  In  she  went— 
dress  and  all!  Ad- 
vise your  subject 
not  to  wear  high 
heels. 


Pretty  small  bar- 
rel for  a  boy  that 


Easy,  no^H'.  Such 
things  just  don't 
happen. 


H'm.  There's 
something  funny 
going  on  here,  bu  t 
I  don't  .  .  . 


Just  what  I  was 
afraid  of!  The 
poor  boy  is  prob- 
ably crushed   .  .   . 


I    give   up— how' 
this  one  done  ? 


And 


thought 


7^  it  took  a  gadgety 
camera  to  do 
tricks! 


Other  filmers  fancy  this  same  ruse 
for  introducing  groups.  For  example 
— the  first  glimpse  of  your  subjects 
shows  but  one  of  them.  This  indi- 
vidual beams  at  the  camera  momen- 
tarily, turns  to  one  side  and  thrusts 
out  his  hand  in  welcome.  Here  vou 
stop  the  camera,  have  vour  second 
subject  take  his  place  alongside  the 
first,  recommence  filming  as  the  sec- 
ond subject  grasps  the  hand  of  voiir 
original  subject.  The  second  then 
gives  the  camera  his  verv  best  smile. 
turns,  and  by  the  same  technic.  in- 
troduces your  third  subject.  Etc..  etc. 
This  type  of  stop-motion  filming  is 
quite  interesting  on  the  screen.  But 
keep  this  point  in  mind:  Before  you 
start  filming  make  certain  that  your 
camera  is  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
your  subjects  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  include  the  completed  group  \vith- 
out  having  to  change  the  angle  of  the 
camera. 

Perhaps  your  subjects  are  a  group 
of  children.  And  perhaps,  too.  there 
is  a  nice,  clean  barrel  at  hand.  Have 
one  child  at  a  time  climb  into  the  bar- 
rel and  then  smilinglv  pop  oiu  of  it. 
You  film  them  only  as  they  come 
out — but  your  movie  audiences  will 
marvel  at  the  capacitv  of  that  barrel. 

Too.  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 
have  always  envied  those  of  your 
friends  who  have  developed  some 
skill  at  legerdemain,  stop-motion  film- 
ing is  your  chance  to  show  them  that 
more  things  than  rabbits  can  be  made 
to  appear  from  hats. 

Still  another  application  of  stop- 
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motion  is  to  lend  unnatural  and  amusing  action  to  commonplace  subjects 
such  as  crowds  scurrying  across  busy  intersections.  You  can  indicate 
heightened  speed  by  filming  them  at  half  speed,  but  you  can  introduce  a 
note  of  sheer  panic  by  flicking  the  exposure  lever  once  every  second  or  so. 
The  same  impetus  can  be  given  to  a  sedate  ferry  boat  churning  its  dignified 
way  through  a  maze  of  river  or  harbor  traffic.  By  flicking  the  exposure 
lever  you  can  give  to  your  subject  the  spryness  of  a  startled  water  bug. 
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Truly,  there  are  almost  endless  variations  of  the  stop-motion  theme. 
Generally  you  will  merely  put  it  to  work  to  provide  a  novel  touch  to  some 
sequence  of  your  friends.  Often  it  will  come  in  handy  as  a  "bit"  in  some 
play  you  are  filming.  You  can,  in  fact,  build  up  an  entire  playlet  from  it. 
One  such  appears  in  the  "Play  Making"  chapter  of  this  book.  It's 
entitled  Vanishing  Cream. 

Just  one  point  more  on  stop-motion.  With  some  cameras,  particularly 
when  they  are  not  fully  wound,  a  bit  of  overexposure  will  occur  in  the  first 
two  or  three  frames  of  each  scene  as  the  camera  motor  gathers  headway. 
If  these  prove  annoying,  cut  them  out,  draw  the  ends  together,  and  splice. 
But  if  you  adopt  this  plan,  you  may  want  to  duplicate  the  sequence  to 
avoid  possible  splice  jumps  on  the  screen.  You'll  find  information  about 
film  duplication  on  page  210. 

As  with  all  the  applications  given  here  on  trick  shots,  these  on  stop- 
motion  filming  are  merely  hints.  Many  can  be  used  in  combination.  The 
frequency  and  range  they  attain  in  your  films  depend  entirely  upon  your 
desires  and  imagination. 
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This  shot  was 
made  with  the 
camera  right  side 
up. 


And  here  is  the 
final  stage  of  an 
upside  down  shot 
— >vhen  reversed, 
of  course,  it  ap- 
pears up  front  in 
the  sequence. 


The  youthful 
magician  actually 
pushed  the  bi- 
cycle from  him, 
but  here  it  ap- 
pears to  rise  from 
the  ground. 


And  then  gallops 
right  over  to  his 
w^aiting  arms. 
Now  the  camera 
is  righted  for  the 
last  shot. 


With  an  airy  w^ave, 
our  talented 
youth  climbs  on 
his  steed  and  ped- 
als from  sight. 


UP^IUE-IIOWI^    FILMING 

This  ruse  is  used  almost  entirely  to 
bring  reverse  action  to  a  scene.  You've 
seen  its  most  popular  application  time 
and  time  again  in  the  sequences  of 
divers  who  emerge  feet  first  from  the 
water  to  alight  gracefully  on  the  tip  of 
a  springboard  and  stride  backwards 
to  safety.  All  that  you  need  do  to 
duplicate  this  is  to  invert  your  camera 
— it's  not  difficult  to  operate  from  this 
position — and  film  your  diver  as  he 
makes  a  normal  dive.  Then,  when 
your  reel  has  been  returned  from  the 
processing  station,  turn  this  scene 
around  end  for  end,  and  splice  it 
back  into  the  reel. 

In  some  uses  of  reverse  action  it 
will  be  important  that  your  subjects 
appear  in  correct  order  from  left  to 
right,  such  as,  for  example,  if  it  is  your 
plan  to  first  film  the  action  right  side 
up  and  then  upside  down  and  reverse 
it  end  for  end.  This  need  not  concern 
you  if  you  operate  a  i6  mm.  camera. 
Merely  keep  the  same  side  of  the  film 
facing  you  as  you  spin  the  inverted 
strip  about  to  make  your  splices.  But 
with  8  mm.  film — which  you  not  only 
have  to  turn  around,  but  also  over  so 
as  to  return  the  perforations  to  the 
right  side — objects  will  be  reversed 
from  left  to  right  in  relation  to  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  scenes  which 
are  filmed  with  the  camera  right 
side  up.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
because  a  focusing  problem  is  created 
when  some  scenes  are  flipped  over,  re- 
verse action  or  upside-down  filming  is 
not  recommended  for  8  mm.  movies. 
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Another  popular  occasion  for  reverse  action  is  to  show  people  plucking 
things  out  of  the  air.  With  a  straight-armed  toss,  upward  and  outward 
from  the  hips,  objects  can  be  flung  the  necessary  few  feet  without  undue 
effort.  Filmed  upside  down,  and  the  scene  reversed,  such  objects  will 
appear  to  leap  through  the  air  into  one's  hands — which  technic,  if  the 
object  happens  to  be  a  vase  of  flowers  and  your  subject  concludes  his  up- 
ward swing  with  a  flat,  upward-faced  palm,  will  appear  a  rather  neat  trick 
indeed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  what  he  actually  does  is  to  throw  the  vase, 
it  is  suggested  that  he  use  one  of  those  old,  cracked  vases  which  are  gener- 
ally to  be  found  on  upper  pantry  shelves.  And  it  might  be  just  as  well  to 
decide  whether  or  not  you  want  it  to  be  filled  with  water.  If  it  isn't ^  some 
hardy  soul  can  very  well  take  his  position  outside  the  field  of  view  to  catch 
the  antique.  If  it  is  to  appear  brimming  full  with  water,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  steel  your  nerves  and  have  your  model  chuck  it  into  oblivion. 

Some  movie  makers  report  excellent  comedy  results  in  upside-down 
filming  by  using  it  for  little  movie  skits  such  as  of  the  young  wife  for  whom 
just  nothing  goes  right  in  the  kitchen — &gg  yolks,  for  example,  returning  to 
their  unshattered  status  despite  a  vigorous  application  of  an  eggbeater. 
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Fishermen,  who  have  been  known  to  perpetrate  the  most  shameless 
alibis  and  hoaxes  to  explain  their  empty  creels,  might  be  intrigued  by  the 
following  inverted  camera  sequence.  The  cast  calls  for  one  fisherman,  and 
one  fish  of  respectable  size  which  has  been  caught.  Here's  the  scenario  as 
it  should  h&  filmed:  The  fisherman  lies  exhausted  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
.  .  .  slowly  assumes  vertical  position  .  .  .  methodically  beats  the  helpless 
fish  on  the  boat  bottom  .  .  .  suddenly  picks  it  up,  dumps  it  in  a  landing  net, 
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and.  with  a  backward  sweep,  returns  it  to  the  briny  (or,  more  hkely,  fresh 
water)  deep  .  .  .  seizes  his  fishing  rod  by  grip  and  reel,  and  with  much 
grimacing  and  heaving  and  ho'ing,  appears  to  be  trying  to  pull  the  bottom 
out  of  the  lake.  You  can  apply  reverse  English  to  this  yourself  to  see  how- 
it  would  appear  on  the  screen.  Even  if  it  does  appear  a  bit  fishy  (no  pun 
intended)  it  will  certainly  be  amusing.  Important  to  keep  in  mind  in  all 
reverse  action  filming  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  everything  back- 
wards while  being  filmed. 

Other  movie  makers,  once  they  get  somewhat  worked  up  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  reverse-action  idea,  wdll  see  to  it  that  they  are  present 
with  their  cameras  when  some  tall  chimney  is  pulled  down  or  the  side  of  a 
mountain  blasted  into  smithereens.  The  trouble  with  spectacular  events 
like  these  is  that  it's  really  a  shame  to  confine  your  filming  of  them  to  a 
comedy  version.  Another  trouble  is  that  they  are  over  and  done  with  so 
soon.  Wise  movie  makers  will  invite  a  fellow  cameraman  along,  have  him 
film  the  event  right  side  up  w^hile  they  film  it  upside-down,  and  later  have 
a  dupe  made  of  the  right-side-up  shot.  Then,  w^hen  you  screen  the  specta- 
cle and  your  audiences  sigh  regretfully  at  the  brevity  of  the  destruction, 
you  can  obligingly  have  the  shattered  remains  leap  upw^ards  into  their 
original  whole  and  re-destroy  them  for  your  friends'  edification. 

A  prime  ruse  for  comedy  effects 

The  same  technic  can  be  used  to  bestow  unquestioned  heroism  upon  a 
comedy's  masculine  lead.  The  train  rushes  down  upon  the  unseen  hero- 
ine, previously  seen  strapped  to  the  track  (some  nice,  unused  switch)  by  a 
be-mustached  villain.  Then  a  shot  of  the  struggling  heroine — minus  the 
train,  of  course.  Then  the  on-rushing  train — still  nearer.  Then  the 
heroine's  face,  contorted  with  the  highest  calibre  anguish.  Then  our  hero 
galloping  recklessly  across  some  untenanted  tracks.  Then  the  train.  Then 
the  heroine.  Again  the  hero — standing  with  hand  outstretched  in  ma- 
jestic command  alongside  the  hapless  heroine.  The  train  (or  a  similar 
train)  backs  briskly  away  from  our  masterful  male.  All  shots  should  be 
made  with  the  camera  right  side  up  with  the  exception  of  the  last  which 
should  be  filmed  with  the  camera  inverted  as  our  hero  stands  safely  to  one 
side  of  the  track  and  holds  up  his  hand  in  greeting  to  the  passing  engineer. 
This  scene,  reversed  end  for  end  in  the  reel,  will  earn  a  laurel  wreath  for 
even  the  most  timid  male.  The  earlier  shots  of  the  train  are  of  just  any 
train,  any  place — the  magic  of  movies  and  a  splicing  block  make  it 
possible  to  blend  together  shots  widely  dissociated  in  time  and  locale. 

Too,  there  is  the  popular  ruse  of  upside-down  filming  from  the  back 
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platforms  of  trains,  which  is  recommended  for  those  who  don't  care  wliere 
they  are  going  but  want  to  see  where  they  have  been.  Besides,  when  re- 
versed, many  among  your  audiences  will  give  you  credit  for  having 
straddled  the  engine's  cowcatcher  for  the  sake  of  a  good  picture.  That  is, 
many  of  them  will  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  have  two  right-side-up  shots 
made  of  yourself  clambering  on  an  engine  cowcatcher,  camera  in  hand, 
and  waving  goodbye  to  another  camera  that  records  you  in  the  act,  and 
then  another  shot,  made  from  a  different  angle,  of  you  climbing  off  that 
same  cowcatcher  after  you  have  appropriately  ruffled  your  hair  and  attire; 
the  first  shot  to  precede  that  back-platform  shot,  the  latter  to  follow  it. 
You  needn't  involve  yourself  in  really  serious  difficulties  by  trying  to  make 
these  two  shots  at  the  main  depot  in  your  home  town.  A  moment's  retro- 
spection will  probably  suggest  to  you  the  location  of  some  harmless 
old  locomotive,  one  jump  from  the  junk  heap,  on  a  freight  yard  switch, 
which,  if  you  get  close  enough  to  it  with  the  taking  camera,  will  prove  suffi- 
ciently convincing  when  screened — particularly  if  you  attempt  the  idea  on 
a  windy  day  and  have  your  fellow  cameraman  get  down  low  with  his 
camera  so  that  there  is  only  a  background  of  sky  to  set  off  your  wind- 
tossed  locks  and  devil-may-care  expression. 

This  very  same  use  of  upside-down  filming  suggests  itself  to  those  who 
would  rather  film  an  arrival  by  boat,  car,  train,  or  plane,  than  their 
departure — but  who  forgot  to  film  their  arrival  when  they  actually  arrived. 
This  is  not  as  complicated  as  it  sounds.  The  technic  is  to  invert  the  camera 
when  filming  your  departure  and  then  reverse  the  film. 
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What  the  deuce 
do  you  suppose 
this  lad  is  up  to? 


If  he  thinks  he  can 
get  up  on  that 
wall  he's  certain- 
ly due  for  some 
barked  shins. 


S-a-y  —  that  lad 
can  jump  at  that, 
but  he'll  never  .  .  . 


...  Don't  look 
now,  but  I  think 
he's  going  to 
break  his  neck. 


Wow!  He  must  be 
half  mountain 
goat. 


Now  how  in  blazes 
did  you  make  ttiat 
one?  H'm — you 
don't  know  whom 
to  trust  these 
days. 


And  then  there  is  the  high  jumping 
apphcation  of  reverse  action.  The 
idea  is  to  estabHsh  your  camera  on 
some  rigid  support  and  make  two 
shots  of  your  spring-footed  model 
jumping  off  the  top  of  a  wall  so  that 
on  the  screen  he  will  appear  to  have 
jumped  entirely  over  the  wall.  People 
can  jump  off  higher  things  than  they 
can  jump  over.  Rig  your  camera  at  a 
forty-five  degree  angle  from  a  wall  or 
fence  somewhat  higher  than  your 
hero's  height.  First,  have  him  climb 
up,  mark  the  position  of  his  feet,  and 
then,  after  you  have  started  your  cam- 
era, have  him  jump  upward  and  for- 
ward from  the  top.  This  shot  you 
make  with  the  camera  right  side  up. 
Your  model  again  takes  his  position 
on  the  wall  or  fence,  facing  the  same 
direction,  but  this  time  he  jumps  up- 
ward and  backward  from  the  wall — 
and  you  film  him  with  the  camera  in- 
verted. After  he  lands  he  should  take 
one  two-footed  jump  rearward  and 
then  run  backward  out  of  the  scene. 
When  this  last  scene  is  reversed  in  the 
reel,  and  the  two  are  spliced  at  the 
point  where  they  best  match,  your 
hero  will  apparently  take  a  running 
jump  right  over  the  obstacle. 

This  idea  is  really  worth  more  than 
one  sequence.  Many  movie  makers 
have  built  up  entire  comedy  reels 
from  it — the  slothful  individual,  child, 
or  adult,  who,  after  one  yeast  cake  or 
other  stimulant,  proceeds  to  bound 
about  the  landscape  and  over  obsta- 
cles like  a  terrified  kangaroo. 

Yes  indeed — upside-down  filming 
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is  a  gold  mine  of  ideas  for  the  trick  shot  devotee.  There's  a  Httle  skit 
based  on  it  entitled  "The  Nervous  Wreck"  in  the  Play  Making  sec- 
tion of  this  book. 

Here's  one  final  employment  of  this  ruse — the  knife-throwing  sequence. 
Everyone  has  shuddered  with  tenth  row  safety  as  the  vaudeville  or  circus 
knife-thrower  neatly  silhouetted  his  comely  stooge  with  glittering  blades. 
You  can  do  an  altogether  realistic  bit  of  knife  throwing  right  on  your 
movie  screen  by  means  of  a  set  of  knives,  some  strong  black  thread  or  fine 
black  wire,  and  upside-down  filming.  You  first  place  your  victim  against 
the  board  fence,  or  tree,  stick  the  knives  all  about  her 
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fasten  lengths  of  thread  to  the  handles  of  the  knives  and  then 
make  a  series  of  upside-down  shots  as  each  knife  is  given  a  slight  tug  to 
produce  the  correct  after-quiver  and  then  yanked  from  view.  Intersperse 
these  with  an  occasional  heart-rending  view  of  your  victim's  quivering 
countenance.  Nicely  spaced  throughout  this  reversed  sequence,  splice  in  a 
few  shots,  made  right  side  up,  of  you  throwing  knives,  the  camera  knows 
not  where.  Properly  edited,  "duped"  to  eradicate  possible  splice  jumps, 
this  little  cinematic  bit,  if  you  avoid  any  halation  from  the  connecting 
threads  or  wire,  should  send  your  movie  audiences  home  with  the  proper 
respect  for  your  moods  and  prowess. 


ROCKIXG    AI^D    SPINl^II^G    THE    CAMl^RA 

Those  who  put  the  achievement  of  unusual  effects  above  the  feelings  of 
their  audiences  should  be  able  to  create  a  nice  sensation  of  mal  de  mer  by 
slowly  rocking  the  camera  from  side  to  side  in  unison  with  their  human 
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Hold  her,  New't!  You  know  just 
how  he  feels  after  a  round  trip  on 
the  roller  coaster. 


subjects.  The  net  result  is 
that  these  same  human  sub- 
jects do  not  appear  to  rock  at 
all — but  everything  else  in 
view  of  the  camera  does.  It's 
a  nice  bit  for  a  "My-world- 
is-crumbling-about-me"  se- 
quence in  a  tear-jerking 
drama,  or  a  "Something-I-ate-no-doubt"  bit  in  a  comedy. 

A  single  slow  revolution  of  the  camera  will  likewise  result  in  many  an 
appreciative  laugh  from  your  audiences.  A  good  subject  is  a  bit  of  snow  or 
sand  upon  which  a  youngster  is  crawling  on  all  fours.  Glue  your  eye  to  the 
finder,  and,  after  the  child  has  crawled  a  few  feet,  slowly  make  one  com- 
plete turn  of  the  camera  by  grasping  it  by  the  fingertips  at  the  rear  and 
lens  barrel.  The  youngster,  if  you  frame  him  properly,  will  appear  to 
crawl  entirely  around  the  frame  of  the  screen. 
But  this  stunt  has  more  uses  than  this. 

You  can  take  your  stance  within  a  relatively  few  feet  of  a  grounded 
airplane  at  your  local  airport,  and,  by  shooting  from  a  low  camera  angle  to 
eliminate  any  view  of  the  ground,  make  a  revolving  shot  of  it  that  will  be  a 
fairly  creditable  loop-the-loop.  Or,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  rig  up  a 
device  to  hold  your  camera,  you  can  invent  new  dives  for  timid  friends  to 
do  by  merely  filming  them  as  ih^y  jump  off'  diving  towers. 

^^DOLLY"    SHOTS 

A  "dolly,"  in  Hollywood  parlance,  is  a  mobile  truck  to  transport  camera- 
man, director,  and  kindred  souls  so  that  they  can  approach,  withdraw,  or 
follow  the  action  they  are  filming.    Because  they  have  to  carry  a  consider- 

At  the  left,  below,  you  see  the  Tripod  Truck  being  used  for  a  "dolly"  shot.    At  its  right  the 
144         head  of  the  house  retreats  on  an  express  wagon  before  his  advancing  daughter. 


able  burden,  must  furthermore  be  noiseless  in  operation,  professional 
dollies  cost  considerable  money.  The  Tripod  Truck  supplied  for  the 
Cine-Kodak  Tripod  largely  eliminates  the  complaint  of  excessive  expense 
for  those  who  desire  a  mobile  camera  support.  Too,  as  long  as  most 
amateur  movies  are  silent  and  children  have  express  wagons,  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  you  and  your  camera  cannot  be  pushed  or  pulled 
about  your  home  to  retreat  from,  or  follow,  a  chubby  and  toddling 
youngster,  or  the  son  and  heir  proudly  pumping  his  new  tricycle  up  the 
front  walk.  They're  different  from  the  run- 
of-the-mill  shots.  And  because  they're  dif- 
ferent, they're  more  interesting. 

FADES 

Strictly  speaking,  fades  are  not  trick  shots. 
They  are  special  effects  largely  beyond  the 
abilities  of  the  average  home  movie  camera. 
For  cinematic  touches  such  as  these  the 
advanced  filmer  is  advised  to  consider  the 
many  unique  advantages  of  the  super  ver- 
satile Cine-Kodak  Special — a  i6  mm. 
camera  built  expressly  to  make  fades,  dis- 
solves, double  and  multiple  exposures,  mask 
shots,  and  the  like,  as  easy  and  as  certain  as 
the  everyday  shots  that  are  part  and  parcel 
of  every  movie  maker's  library. 

Yet  passable  fades  can  be  made  by  the 
average  movie  camera.  But  first  off,  let's 
see  if  you  really  want  to  make  them.  Special 
effects,  similar  to  trick  shots,  can  be 
overdone. 

Some  movie  makers  confuse  fades  with 
dissolves.  A  fade  is  the  gradual  appearance 
or  disappearance  of  a  scene.  A  dissolve  is  a 
combination  of  a  fade-out  and  a  fade-in — 


When  you  gradually  blank  out  the  light,  as  shown  at 
the  top,  you'll  produce  a  fade  out  eflFect  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  other  two  illustrations. 
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one  scene  blends  into  another.  A  dissolve  is  a  smoother  method  by  which 
to  carry  the  eye  and  mind  from  one  phase  of  a  subject  to  another  phase 
of  the  same  subject.  A  fade-out  should  be  used  to  indicate  the  ending  of 
a  series  of  shots  of  one  subject,  and  a  fade-in  to  introduce  a  new  subject. 
A  fade-out  can  also  be  used  to  indicate  a  lapse  of  time — the  tempo  and 
length  of  the  fade  being  indicative  of  the  length  of  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  occurrence  of  the  action  in  the  faded-out  shot  and  that  of  the 
succeeding  shot. 

So — unless  your  subject  warrants  the  use  of  fades,  you  had  better  forget 
them. 

But  this  is  how  you  can  simulate  a  fade-out  or  fade-in  with  your 
camera,  regardless. 

If  you  are  filming  indoors  with  artificial  light,  simply  cut  down  on  your 
light  until  there  is  not  enough  left  playing  upon  your  subjects  for  them  to 
be  recorded.  Reversal  of  this  method  fades  in  a  scene.  The  technic  is 
obvious.  Have  an  assistant  or  assistants  draw  opaque  cards  across  the 
faces  of  Kodaflector's  reflectors. 

FADES   IVITH   DOORS 

This  is  an  unusually  pleasing  ruse,  if 
your  indoor  filming  is  likely  to  take 
you  into  several  rooms  in  your  home. 
Establish  your  camera  in  the  hall- 
ways for  all  shots  so  that  they  just 
include  a  bit  of  the  door  frame.  Then, 
when  your  sequence  for  each  room  is 
finished,  have  someone  slowly  close 
the  door — your  next  shot  being 
"faded-in"  by  having  an  assistant 
slowly  open  the  door  into  the  second 
room  in  which  you  plan  to  film 
action.   It's  simple  and  eff'ective. 

FADES   ^VITH   A    TITLED 

We  are  getting  a  bit  ahead  of  our  story 
here,  as  we  have  not  yet  described  the 
versatility  of  the  inexpensive  Cine- 
Kodak  Titler.    Suffice  it  to  say  at 

Another  method  of  fading,  or  "wiping  out,"  scenes 
in  the  home— just  close  the  door.  You  can  use  it  for 
many  of  your  indoor  sequences. 
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this  point  that  the  Titler  has  an  auxihary  lens  that  brings  the  camera's 
standard  lens  into  focus  on  a  title  card  placed  in  an  easel  some  7  inches 
distant.  Many  movie  makers  have  found  that  this  easel  can  be  used  for 
other  things  than  holding  title  cards.  When,  for  example,  the  auxiliary 
lens  is  folded  out  of  the  way,  you  can  focus  directly  through  the  open  back 
of  the  Titlei's  easel  and  fade  out  a  subject,  with  a  technic  known  in  pro- 
fessional filmdom  as  a  "wipe,"  by  gradually  sliding  a  bit  of  cardboard  or 
rigid  paper  upwards,  downwards,  or  from  left  to  right  across  the  back  of 
the  easel.  This  material,  of  course,  is  going  to  be  out  of  focus — but  if  you 
use  plain,  dull-black  board,  so  much  the  better.  Quite  pleasing  is  the  plan 
of  using  holiday  wrapping  paper  of  minute  pattern  pasted  on  cardboard  to 
fade  in  your  Christmas  Kodachrome  movies  and  another  piece  to  fade 
them  out.     Its  design  will  not  be  sharp,  but  it  should  be  recognizable. 

FADES    IVITH    CAMERA    DIAPHRAGM 

This  substitute  method  for  making  fades  is,  frankly,  more  practical  in 
theory  than  in  practice.  If,  for  example,  you  are  filming  under //5. 6  or//8 
light  and  attempt  to  fade  out  a  scene  by  darkening  it  with  underexposure 
by  slowly  turning  the  lens  diaphragm  down  to  its  limit — //16 — you  will 
probably  only  achieve  a  lasting  respect  for  the  latitude  of  Cine-Kodak 
Film  and  the  corrective  properties  of  Eastman  processing.  See  page  32. 
But  if  you  are  filming  under  poor  light  conditions  at  apertures  of//3.5  or 
larger,  closing  down  to  //16  will  eliminate  considerable  detail,  though 
fall  far  short  of  being  a  true  fade. 

HOCUS    FOCUS 

Here's  a  little  used  idea  that  deserves  prominence. 

By  deliberately  throwing  your  camera  out  of  focus,  and  then  back  in 
focus  on  the  next  scene,  you  can,  in  effect,  achieve  much  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  dissolve.  And  it's  entirely  easy  to  do — you  change  from  correct 
focus  down  to  the  minimum  focusing  distance  of  your  camera.  If  this 
minimum  is  two  feet,  so  much  the  better.  Don't  try  to  throw  a  close-up 
out  of  focus  by  changing  to  infinity — it  doesn't  work  out  too  well. 

Here's  a  typical  application:  A  sharply-focused  shot  of  a  distant  drifting 
canoe  carrying  an  indistinguishable  couple — focus  slowly  down  to  two 
feet;  then  with  the  camera  nearer  to  your  subjects  bring  them  slowly  back 
into  focus,  then  defocus;  now,  up  quite  close  for  a  recognizable  shot  of  the 
girl  and  boy  in  the  canoe — again  bring  your  camera's  lens  back  into  focus. 

Try  this  ruse  on  a  series  of  related  scenes.     You'll  like  it. 

There  are  more  than  a  few  movie  makers  who  bewail  the  fact  that  there 
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are  no  diffusion  disks  supplied  for 
their  movie  cameras.  Diffusion  disks 
for  snapshot  cameras  are,  as  you 
probably  know,  rather  large  bits  of 
transparent  glass  with  a  series  of  em- 
bossed circles  which  make  it  impossible 
for  the  lens  to  register  its  customary 
sharp  image.  The  resultant  soft, 
diffused  effect  is  held  in  high  regard 
by  many  picture  makers. 

But  a  Cine-Kodak  lens  is  not  a 
snapshot  camera  lens.  It  has  to  be  a 
very  small  lens  to  register  a  very  small 
image  on  a  very  small  bit  of  film. 
Which  explains  why  there  are  no 
diffusion  disks  for  Cine-Kodaks. 

Yet  soft  effects,  while  perhaps  not 
true  diffusion,  are  easy  to  obtain.  The 
trick  is  to  go  out  of  focus— not  just  a 
bit,  but  way  out.  When  a  scene  is 
just  a  little  bit  out  of  focus  it  is  ob- 
viously just  that.  But  when  you  are 
making  a  long-range  scenic  with  a 
heavy  filter  to  film  the  sky  and 
clouds,  and  are  not  overly  anxious  to 
film  detail  in  the  individual  leaves 
and  branches  of  trees,  but  prefer 
cottony  clouds,  soft  undulating  mead- 
ows— try  a  shot  of  them  with  the  lens 
focused  at  2  feet.  You'll  probably  like 
this,  too. 

PANORAMING 
BETl^EEI^    SCENES 

Here's  another  synthetic  dissolve 
which  has  found  considerable  favor. 


Users  of  focusing  cameras  can  occasionally  use  this 
in-and-out-of-focus  technic  to  add  novelty  to  a 
sequence.  A  portrait  attachment  will  produce  simi- 
lar   out-of-focus    eflFects     with     fixed-focus    cameras. 
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Make  a  few  seconds'  exposure  of  a  subject— then  panoram,  starting 
slowly,  but  ending  with  increasing  tempo.  Lift  your  finger  off"  the  exposure 
lever.  After  deciding  upon  the  best  vantage  point  from  which  to  film  your 
next  subject — perhaps  miles  distant  from  the  preceding  subject — make  a 
rock-steady  shot  of  it.  The  effect  on  the  screen  will  be  as  though  you  swung 
suddenly  and  accurately  to  your  second  subject.  Quite  interesting,  if  used 
sparingly  and  properly. 
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STIJIVTS   l^ITH    REFLECTIOIVS 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  almost  limitless  field — if  we  include  mirror  shots.  For 
many,  many  cinematic  tricks  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  window  pane 
or  one  or  more  mirrors.     Only  a  very  few  can  be  given  here. 

You  can  obtain  somewhat  grotesque,  yet  pleasing,  eff'ects  by  making 
ricochet  shots  off"  glistening  auto  headlights,  hoods,  garden  globes,  and 
silver  trays.  Surely  you'll  recall  the  tremendously  dramatic  bit  in  a  pro- 
fessional film  wherein  an  image  reflected  in  a  mirror-still  lake  was  gradu- 
ally, yet  eff'ectively,  faded  out  by  plopping  a  stone  into  the  water?     You 


est   -^^    *^etc  » 


^    ^  flP*^-  ^  ^^P  '       '^I^^A  ^^^    '^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^°  conclude  your 

V^K  ^t     lJ«Hlf        ■'^1^^^         ^^"^  version  of  your  next  vacation  at 

^^A  '^^^^^^^wi^^^^       ^^  inland  lake. 

^^K  ^  ■HHI^^^^^  Example  number  one  of  the  use  of 

^^K  \  ^^^^^^  glass  to  add  interest  to  your  reels  is 

^B^^>^  .viiiV>^  V'u^«^**^'^"^*  ^^^^  ^f  making  a  shot  of  a  youngster 

W        v^^'**^^'u  i^^**^^^*^«ne  "^  ^^^^  through  a  large  pane  of  glass  close  by 

so  that  your  movie  audiences  will 
have  no  inkling  that  you  v\^ere  shoot- 
ing through  glass.  Then  having  the 
young  lady  slowly  lean  forward  and 
flatten  her  nose  against  the  pane. 

Example  number  two  also  re- 
quires that  your  screen  viewers  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  window  pane 
between  you  and  your  subject — a 
pane,  incidentally,  without  flaws. 

The  idea  this  time  is — well,  if  you 
are  a  devotee  of  the  circus,  you've 
probably  seen  the  clowns  douse  each 
other  with  water  from  a  group  of  buckets  .  .  .  then  one  of  them  suddenly 
turns  around,  grabs  a  new  bucket,  and  throws  its  contents  at  a  group  of 
youngsters  in  a  box.  The  contents,  however,  are  confetti  and  not  water. 
But  in  our  movie  stunt  you  use  water,  which  is  why  that  pane  of  glass  in 
door  or  window  is  so  necessary. 

Show  someone  washing  a  car  with  a  bucket  of  nice  sudsy  water  (which, 
incidentally,  for  the  sake  of  the  car's  paint  job  he  should  only  use  on  the 
wheels).  The  task  finished,  he  straightens  up,  mops  his  brow,  picks  up 
the  bucket,  and  without  warning,  heaves  it  right  at  your  movie  audience. 
After  you've  disentangled  them  from  the  furniture  they  will  think  it 
quite  amusing.  But  if  you  want  to  attempt  something  a  little  less  strenuous 
for  your  audiences,  select  for  your  subject  one  who  uses  a  garden  hose 
instead  of  a  full  bucket  of  water. 


TRICKS    IVITH    MIRRORS 


Before  we  get  started  with  this  dissertation  on  the  use  of  mirrors,  one  essen- 
tial factor  should  be  understood.     When  making  movies  of  reflected  ob- 
jects it  is  necessary  to  estimate  your  focus  for  the  combined  distances  of 
camera  to  mirror  and  from  mirror  to  subject. 
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SIG]^ATIJRE    SHOTS 


Many  movie  makers,  who  take  rightful  pride  in  their  reels,  will  welcome 
the  suggestion  that  they  conclude  each  large  reel  of  film  with  a  close-up 
shot  of  themselves  pointing  their  cameras  directly  at  their  movie  audiences. 
This  is  extremely  easy  to  obtain.  Simply  borrow  a  dressing  table  or  other 
large  mirror,  take  it  outdoors,  and  make  a  prolonged  close-up  of  yourself 
pointing  your  camera  at  your  reflection  in  it.  Chop  this  up  into  short 
lengths  to  use  as  signature  shots  at  the  end  of  each  of  your  reels. 
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DOUBLE    EXPOSURE    IVITH    MIRRORS 

Here  is  a  favorite  of  professional  filmdom  which  can  be  engineered  by  the 
amateur  without  too  much  trouble.  You've  seen  it  often.  The  heroine 
sits  down  at  her  writing  table  to  compose  a  love  missive  to  the  man 
whose  framed  picture  rests  against  the  back  of  the  table.  She  cups  her 
chin  in  her  hands  and  addresses  a  few  endearments  to  his  inanimate 
countenance,  when — suddenly  and  wonderfully — he  comes  to  life  and 
smiles  at  her ! 

Here's  the  technic:  The  framed  picture  is  a  mirror,  and  the  line  of  fire  is 
in  a  V  formation.  At  one 
end  of  the  V  is  the  camera 
— sighting  over  the  heroine's 
shoulder  at  the  point  of  the 
V — the  framed  "Picture." 
At  the  other  end  of  the  V, 


The  young  man  in  the  picture 
frame  was  actually  standing  several 
feet  distant  from  the  young  lady's 
right  shoulder. 
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and  at  a  sufficient  distance  so  that  just  his  head  and  shoulders  will  be 
reflected  by  the  framed  mirror,  stands  or  sits  your  hero.  The  lighting 
upon  the  heroine  and  writing  table  should  be  somewhat  dim,  and  that 
upon  the  hero,  ample. 

AMIMATIOI^ 

Frankly,  the  average  amateur  movie  camera,  not  being  fitted  with  a  single- 
frame  release  or  one-frame  crank  as  is  Cine-Kodak  Special,  is  not  intended 
for  animation  work.  But  as  fairly  effective  animation  can  be  achieved  by 
every  movie  camera,  and  as  it  promises  a  lot  of  fun  in  both  filming  and 
seeing,  there  is  no  really  logical  reason  why  it  should  be  omitted  from 
How  TO  Make  Good  Movies. 

The  initial  step  is  to  take  your  camera  in  hand  when  it  is  unloaded,  open 
it  up,  and  see  how  few  frames  you  could  expose  by  flicking  the  expo- 
sure lever  or  button.  The  fewer  the  better,  and  the  number  you  expose  is 
somewhat  determined  by  the  camera  you  use.  Then  load  your  camera, 
and,  as  a  starter,  try  something  simple — such  as  a  pipe  mincing  across  a 
table  to  a  tobacco  pouch  and  filling  itself,  or  a  herd  of  ivory  elephants 
meandering  along  a  mantlepiece. 

Obviously,  for  animation  eflfects,  your  camera  must  remain  stationary 
between  flicks  of  the  exposure  lever.  And  also  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the 
shorter  the  distance  you  move  your  subjects  between  flicks,  the  slower  their 
progress  will  be — and  vice  versa. 

Having  had  your  first  taste  of  simple  animation  you  may  now  want  to 
spread  your  wings  a  bit.  Highly  recommended  are  the  children's  nursery 
and  the  toy  departments  of  the  five  and  ten  cents  stores.  Armed  with  a 
handful  of  silver,  you  can  do  wonders  in  accumulating  two-  and  four- 
legged  models,  houses,  trees  and  automobiles. 

There  are  several  cardboard  villages  on  the  market.  You  can  arrange 
them  upon  fioor  or  table.  Streets  and  sidewalks  can  be  cut  from  brown 
wrapping  paper.  For  grass  you  can  probably  obtain  some  of  that  green, 
sawdusty  material  department  stores  use  to  dress  windows. 

The  serious  table-topper,  desiring  a  realistic  background,  may  use  a 
considerably  enlarged  snapshot  print  of  trees  and  clouds;  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  need  only  raise  the  vantage  point  of  your  camera  so  that 
you  obtain  a  semi-bird's-eye-view  of  your  little  community. 

With  all  this  material,  a  little  village  will  soon  begin  to  take  form.  Toy 
automobiles  can  be  placed  in  position.  Then,  by  flicking  the  exposure 
lever — just  long  enough  to  expose  two  or  three  frames  of  film — and  moving 
the  toy  autos  about  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  an  inch,  and  the  lever  again 
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Few  inovie  makers  have  nriore  fun  Avith  their  movie  cameras  than  Mr.  Hamilton  Jones,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  made  the  four  toy  village  scenes,  above.  Even  more  ambitious  is  the 
making  of  animated  cartoons.  The  two  lower  illustrations  are  enlargements  from  the  truly 
remarkable  animated  cartoon  movies  of  Mr.  Emile  Gallet  of  New  York  City. 


flicked,  car  wrecks  can  soon  be  successfully  completed,  the  victims  carried 
off  in  an  ambulance,  an  onlooker  made  to  swoon  with  the  help  of  a  bit  of 
fine  silk  thread — and  you'll  probably  be  discussing  plans  for  having  a 
conflagration  in  one  of  the  cardboard  houses  so  you  can  work  in  the 
youngster's  toy  fire  engines. 

Granted  that  such  animation  may  not  be  perfect — but  what  matter? 
Cars  can  hustle  down  the  street — turn  and  back  into  driveways — climb 
curbs  and  knock  down  trees — pause  to  disgorge  minute  occupants — 
and  perform  whatever  other  capers  occur  to  their  Gargantuan  manip- 
ulators. 

You'll  generally  want  to  guard  against  the  appearance  of  any  "foreign" 
objects,  such  as  room  furniture,  in  your  toy  village  movies.  But  every  now 
and  then  you  can  lend  a  startling  note  to  such  films  when,  after  a  series  of 
village  scenes  has  accustomed  your  audiences  to  your  land  of  make  believe, 
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The  three  illustrations  in  the  left  column,  above,  are  from  the  movies  of  Mr.  Louis  W.  Bleser 
of  Lynbrook,  Long  Island.  Those  in  the  right  column  are  more  examples  of  the  fine  filming 
of  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Hamilton  Jones  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


a  gigantic  human  hand  suddenly  appears  as  though  out  of  the  sky  and  hfts 
one  of  the  larger  houses  from  its  foundations.  If  most  of  the  houses  are 
cardboard,  you  can  create  a  first-rate  hurricane  by  fanning  your  miniature 
city  with  a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  or  by  turning  an  electric  fan  upon  it. 
Such  shots,  spliced  in  between  a  few  made  out  of  doors  of  a  storm  swept 
sky,  will  prove  to  be  most  realistic.  A  thrilling  railroad  disaster  may  be 
pictured  with  a  little  careful  film  editing.  Show  your  "flyer"  being 
wrecked,  then  arrange  the  coupled  cars  in  a  pile-up,  and,  with  your 
camera  upside  down,  film  the  cars  as  you  pull  them  off  the  heap  with  a 
thin  string  or  an  unseen  hand.  When  this  scene  has  been  reversed  end 
for  end  in  the  film,  you'll  have  a  first  rate  train  wreck. 

Although  primarily  intended  as  a  brief  description  of  animated  model 
filming,  this  chapter  also  pleads  the  fun  value  of  this  form  of  relaxation. 
To  some,  admittedly,  such  use  of  odd  moments  may  be  synonymous  with 
"frittering."  But  is  it  really?  Lives  there  a  man  who  doesn't  yearn  to 
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get  down  on  all  fours  and  join  children  in  playing  with  a  toy  train  outfit? 
And  where  is  the  woman  who  will  not  go  into  ecstasies  over  a  doll  house? 
Both  of  which,  incidentally,  would  make  excellent  subjects  for  animated 
model  films. 

Many  parents,  under  the  veil  of  instruction,  have  realized  as  much 
pleasure  from  toys  as  have  their  children.  All  that  is  necessary,  apparently, 
is  legitimate  excuse  for  enjoying  themselves  in  this  manner.  You  now 
have  it. 
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STIJl^TS   ^VITH    THREAD 

While  not  true  animation,  you  will  win 

more  than  tolerant  chuckles  from  your  9^ 

audiences  if  you  work  an  occasional  shot  into  your  reels  in  which 

the  actual  animation  of  objects  is  by  invisible  threads  and  the  apparent 

animation  by  some  source  of  incongruous  inadequacy.    For  example,  a 

large  cardboard  packing  box  slowly  and  erratically  making  its  way  across 

your  lawn — a  box  which,   when   lifted,    discloses   a   tiny  kitten   as   the 

motive  power.    Or  await  an  opportunity  when  your  faithful  dog  has  gone 

sound  asleep,  and,  attaching  a  toy  cat  (which  he  has  never  before  seen)  to  a 

thread,  tow  it  across  his  nose  and  snap  your  fingers  just  as  it  gets  in  front 

of  him. 

And  these  examples  only  start  the  list. 

But  this  chapter  must  come  to  an  end.     The  suggestions  on  its  pages 
should  be  regarded  as  just  that — suggestions;    They  are  not  intended  as  a 
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complete  listing  of  all  the  many  bits  of  harmless  cinematic  subterfuge  you 
can  use  to  enliven  your  movie  library.  If  you  attempt  and  like  trick  shots, 
try  many  of  those  mentioned.  You'll  find  that  they  will  point  the  way  to 
many  more  which  will  occur  to  you  as  you  progress. 


PLAY     MAKING 


HERE,  again,  is  a  subject  about  which  more  than  a  few  books  have  been 
written — many  of  which  individually  bulk  far  larger  than  good  judgment 
permits  for  the  entire  contents  of  How  to  Make  Good  Movies. 

Yet  most  owners  of  amateur  movie  cameras  are  quite  frank  in  their 
admission  that  they  are  not  at  all  interested  in  using  their  cameras  for 
subjects  other  than  purely  personal  films  of  family,  friends,  home,  and 
vacations.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  small  and  determined  band  of 
enthusiasts  to  whom  trouble  means  nothing  in  the  making  of  comedies  and 
dramas  with  a  genuinely  professional  finish. 

The  admission  must  regretfully  be  made  that  this  latter  group  is  likely  to 
find  slender  pickings  in  this  chapter.  So  we  will  not  stray  far  from  the 
theory  that  most  cinamateurs  are  not  overly  interested  in  the  complex 
phases  of  cinematography.  Yet  equally  firmly  entrenched  is  the  belief 
that  even  the  veriest  amateur  will,  if  simple  play-making  promises  good 
fun  in  the  taking  and  showing,  elect  to  thread  an  occasional  movie  se- 
quence on  a  simple  plot. 
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A  simple  plot,  for  example,  such  as  this 
one  for  your  children  and  their  friends. 

HVl^TIl^G    THE 
l^HIFFEXPOOF 

This  thrilling  big  game  picture  can  be  filmed 
on  any  half-acre  of  meadowland.  For,  al- 
though only  vague  rumors  exist  as  to  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  whiffenpoofs — 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  really 
seen  one — the  cinematic  aspects  of  whiflfen- 
poof  stalking  are  the  essence  of  simplicity. 

The  cast  for  this  epic,  as  has  been  stated, 
consists  of  your  children  and  their  friends, 
attired  for  the  hunt. 

Following  the  customary  procedure  of 
big  game  pictures,  the  first  scene  should  be 
a  medium  shot  of  the  hunting  party  in  camp 
on  the  "veldt" — Africanese  for  vacant  lot. 
The  youngsters'  tent  can  do  duty  in  this 
scene,  also  a  bit  of  mosquito  netting  and 
likewise  that  longlegged  rubber  bathtub 
that  your  youngest  has  recently  outgrown. 
The  boy  playing  the  part  of  the  Boss  should 
at  this  point  be  filmed  striding  through  the 
camp  uttering  terse  directions  to  his  camp 
followers. 

Now  for  a  title — On  Safari. 

Then  comes  a  distance  shot — as  distant 
as  nearby  civilization  permits — of  the  expe- 
dition trekking  in  single  file  through  the 
field.  With  the  permission  of  the  dictator  of 
the  kitchen,  Obediah  and  Rastus  Napoleon 
Jones  could  very  well  be  worked  into  this 
scene  as  porters.    A  shot  or  two  of  them 


Here's  how  one  couple  filmed  the  story  of  the  fear- 
some Whiffenpoof .  Try  it  —  you'll  have  as  much  fun 
shooting  the  story  as  will  the  children. 
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trudging  along  precariously  balancing  soap  boxes  on  their  heads  will  be 
quite  in  order. 

Then  another  title — Whijffenp oof  Country. 

In  a  medium  shot  of  the  safari,  the  leader  is  seen  to  hold  up  his  hand  to 
halt  the  weary  column.     They  make  temporary  camp. 

Another  title — Marvin  Goes  to  Bag  a  Big  'Poof. 

At  this  point  make  some  medium  shots  and  close-ups  as  the  leader  bids 
good-bye  to  his  "wife,"  and  fares  forth  with  his  head  "gun-bearer,"  Aha, 
to  outwit  the  real  king  of  the  jungle — for  your  scenarist  has  it  on  good 
authority  that  a  lion  isn't  one-two-three  with  an  aroused  whiffenpoof. 

Now  for  some  shots  at  various  distances  as  the  two  feel  their  way  through 
the  tall  grass.  Aha,  the  "gun-bearer,"  lifts  a  cautioning  finger,  points 
ahead,  and  speaks  .  .  . 

Title— ''Simbaf' 

The  Boss  raises  his  gun.  Close-ups  of  their  determined  countenances. 
Semi-close-ups  of  some  bushes  being  violently  agitated  by  the  unseen 
animal.  A  medium  shot  as  the  two  take  to  a  convenient  tree — make  this 
at  half  speed,  if  you  can,  to  double  their  agility  on  the  screen.  More 
waving  of  bushes — a  flash-back  to  the  treed  hunters — then  your  denoue- 
ment as  a  very  small  kitten  or  puppy  placidly  ambles  out  from  those 
same  bushes. 


,■.--" 
..^.-- 


Begging  your  pardon,  but  it  most  certainly  is.  You've  strung  together  a 
series  of  scenes  on  a  created  idea,  rather  than  on  an  everyday  occurrence  in 
your  family. 

Now  let's  see  how  a  similar  technic  can  be  applied  to  adults.  You  may 
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object  to  this  plan  on  the  grounds  that  you  have  no  scenario,  no  "props," 
no  real  talent,  no  skill  at  make-up.  But  you  don't  need  them,  nor  even 
want  them,  to  make  a  movie  that  will  provide  endless  fun  in  both  filming 
and  showing.  An  amateur  movie  play  can  be  one  of  two  things — a 
painstaking  production  tirelessly  striving  for  professional  finish,  or  a  catch- 
as-catch-can  take-off  of  Hollywood  technic.  Both  methods  have  their 
advantages,  but  this  chapter  deals  solely  with  the  latter. 

The  scenario  is  the  first  problem  and  one  quickly  disposed  of.  There  are 
four  sure-fire  sources  of  material — a  play,  a  movie,  a  book,  or  a  short  story. 
Select  something  you  have  just  seen  or  read.  You  needn't  even  take  the 
time  to  rough  out  a  skeleton  scenario,  although  it  would  help  if  a  movie  or 
play  is  to  be  the  subject.  But  if  it  is  a  book  or  story,  your  scenario  is  ready- 
made — merely  check  the  scenes  you  want  to  film. 

The  matter  of  "props"  is  also  quickly  solved.  Just  don't  select  a  story 
that  calls  for  any  considerable  amount  of  "props."  You'll  find  that  your 
home  and  your  city  will  supply  suitable  backgrounds. 

Now — as  to  talent.  Working  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  your  in- 
tention to  produce  a  screen  masterpiece,  but  merely  to  create  diversion  for 
every  one  concerned,  casting  your  characters  becomes  a  simple  matter. 
Individuals  who  would  instantly  choose  an  appendectomy  in  preference  to 
playing  a  part  in  an  amateur  stage  performance  will  step  before  a  Cine- 
Kodak  without  even  batting  an  eyelash.  So  you,  with  the  full  authority  of 
host,  camera  owner,  and  entrepreneur,  can  select  your  characters  as  you 
will.  Whether  your  group  numbers  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen,  it  is  always 
easy  to  add  or  delete  parts  from  the  original  story. 

When  your  characters  have  been  selected  you  will  find  yourself  face  to 
face  with  the  matter  of  make-up.  Here  again,  there  is  an  easy  solution. 
For  many  little  skits,  you  won't  even  need  make-up,  other  than  ruffled  hair 
and  glowering  expressions.  Yet  the  speed  with  which  a  group  of  staid  and 
respectable  citizens  can  be  transformed  by  powder,  lipstick,  and  burnt  cork 
into  leering  villains,  moon-struck  juveniles,  village  yokels,  and  doddering 
ancients  is  nothing  short  of  breath-taking.  If  one  of  your  number  is 
expert  at  make-up,  or  even  pretends  to  be,  assign  this  phase  of  the  produc- 
tion to  him.  If  not,  let  each  character  use  his  or  her  own  ingenuity,  for  a 
lack  of  professional  results  in  appearances  will  add  to,  rather  than  detract 
from,  the  success  of  the  venture. 

While  members  of  the  cast  are  acquiring  what  they  feel  they  need  in  the 
way  of  facial  expressions  and  costumes  to  make  their  cinematic  debut,  you 
and  an  assistant  should  review  the  thread  of  the  story  and  plan  the  loca- 
tions to  use  when  shooting  the  different  scenes.     If  the  story,  for  example, 
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is  to  be  enacted  at  several  different  locations — the  first  and  last  of  which 
are  your  home — make  all  the  shots  you  need  at  home  before  moving  on  to 
the  next  location.  And  when  shooting,  watch  the  backgrounds — don't 
permit  Nora,  goddess  of  the  kitchen,  to  barge  into  the  living  room  set  with 
a  tray  full  of  sandwiches  just  as  Dapper  Dan  is  making  off  with  the  family 
je\vels.  Beware  the  stray  bicyclist  in  your  shot  of  the  villain  fleeing  from 
the  slavering  bloodhounds  (Pete  and  Repeat — the  fox  terriers). 

But  you  haven't  yet  thought  of  a  plot?  Here's  a  simple  enough  one  built 
on  the  everyday,  though  somewhat  exaggerated,  experiences  of  the  average 
housewife. 


THE     DOORBELL     SYMPHONY 

This  plot  is  ready  for  the  attention  of  you,  your  friends,  and  your  movie 
camera.  It  is  given  in  story  form  for  you  to  interpret  as  you  see  fit.  The 
cast  consists  of  a  wife  and  husband,  his  friend,  their  maid,  an  automobile 
salesman,  a  piano  tuner,  and  house-to-house  agents  for  brushes,  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  kitchen  ware,  silver  polish,  and  a  soap  of  miraculous  cleaning 
properties. 

The  husband  is  first  seen  admiring  a  new  car  through  a  show  window. 
He  is  promptly  button-holed  by  a  salesman  and  taken  out  for  a  demon- 
stration. 

Title — '^Ifs  all  right  with  me,  but  Td  like  my  wife  to  see  it  before  I  buy.'' 

The  salesman  takes  down  their  home  address  and,  as  the  husband  turns 
away,  he  collides  with  a  man  who  proves  to  be  a  long-lost  friend.  After 
enthusiastic  greetings  the  husband  speaks — 

Title — ^^Tou're  coming  home  with  me  to  dinner,   and  I  won't  take  ^No'  for 
an  answer." 

They  disappear  arm-in-arm  to  celebrate  their  reunion. 

The  wife  is  shown  at  home  seated  at  her  piano.     From  her  face,  and  a 
close-up  of  her  finger  on  the  offending  key,  it  is  evident  that  the  piano  is 
occasionally  emitting  a  very  sour  note.     She  goes  to  the  phone  and  calls  a 
piano  tuner,  shown  at  his  phone  in  close-up. 
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A  clock  face  reading  4  o'clock.  Hilda,  the  maid,  answers  the  summons 
of  the  telephone  and,  after  difficulty,  discovers  that  the  call  is  for  her 
mistress  who,  while  Hilda  lingers  interestedly  nearby,  comes  to  the  phone 
to  learn  that  her  husband  is  bringing  home  a  guest  for  dinner.  Both  are 
shown  at  their  respective  phones  in  close-ups.  At  this  point  the  car  sales- 
man arrives,  and  the  wife  gives  Hilda  instructions  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  meal  and  the  necessary  "picking  up"  to  be  done — 

Title — "For  once^  Hilda,  get  things  right.     We^re  having  a  guest  Jor  dinner.   And 
remember  that  the  piano  tuner  is  coming.^^ 

The  new  car  rolls  away  from  the  house  and  Hilda  goes  despairingly  to 
work.  A  hand  presses  the  doorbell.  "Ah,"  thinks  Hilda  with  an  effort, 
"the  piano  tuner."  The  caller,  however,  is  an  enthusiastic  brush  salesman 
who  barges  right  in  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  his  wares.  Hilda  at  first 
protests,  but,  seeing  the  progress  he  is  making,  she  registers  approval,  which 
spurs  the  salesman  on  to  heightened  industry.  In  rapid  succession  arrive 
a  vender  of  an  all-purpose  soap,  a  demonstrator  of  a  new  silver  polish,  a 
woman  who  has  aluminum  kitchen  ware  to  sell,  and  a  vacuum  cleaner 
dispenser.  Despite  Hilda's  feeble  and  bewildered  protests  they  swarm  over 
the  house,  brushing,  scrubbing,  sweeping,  and  preparing  the  evening  meal. 

At  this  point  a  flash-back  to  the  wife  discloses  that  she  is  now  behind  the 
wheel  of  the  new  car.    Delighted,  she  turns  to  the  salesman — 

Title — "/'m  sure  weUl  buy  it.     But  why  donH  we  pick  up  my  husband  at  the 
station  {or  office)  so  that  you  two  can  settle  the  matter. '^^^ 

At  home  the  panic  has  increased.  Whenever  the  go-getting  salespeople 
cease  their  work  and  try  to  get  an  order,  Hilda  beams  happily  and  points 
out  something  else  for  them  to  do.  The  piano  tuner  finally  arrives  and 
plunges  into  the  midst  of  the  fracas.  Unable  to  hear  the  notes,  he  com- 
mands silence,  picks  up  a  sheet  of  music  of  some  song  such  as  "The  Man  on 
the  Flying  Trapeze,"  runs  off  a  few  bars,  and  begins  to  sing.  One  by  one 
the  others  join  him  at  the  piano.  From  the  expressions  on  their  faces  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  going  sour  on  a  high  note.  They  look  reproachfully 
at  each  other  and  try  again.     It's  no  go.    The  piano  tuner  speaks — 

Title — ''''What  we  need  is  a  couple  oj good  tenor s.^^ 

The  camera  swings  to  the  doorway  and  there  stands  an  amazed  four- 
some— husband,  wife,  guest,  and  car  salesman,  order  blank  in  hand.  The 
guest  glances  in  bewilderment  at  the  husband,  he  at  his  wife,  she  at  Hilda, 
who  merely  wrings  her  hands  in  helplessness.     The  piano  tuner  points  to 
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the  troublesome  note  and  beckons  the  five  to  join  the  rest  at  the  piano. 
They  approach  dubiously  as  the  group  again  commences  the  chorus.  The 
husband,  guest,  and  puzzled  yet  genial  car  salesman  join  in  and  provide 
the  needed  harmony.  They  all  look  pleased  and  again  start  the  song  at  the 
beginning.  But  the  wife,  almost  frantic,  begins  to  check  on  the  state  of  the 
house  and  the  dinner  while  Hilda  tags  along.  Delighted  at  the  amazing 
conditions  she  encounters,  the  wife  returns  to  the  living  room  with  Hilda 
and  they  both  join  the  entire  group  in  the  chorus. 

*     *     * 

Frankly,  doesn't  that  sound  like  good  sport  to  make?  And  it  will  be 
equally  pleasurable  to  show  if  you  mix  up  your  camera  distances  and 
angles  to  best  advantage,  and  vary  the  length  of  your  scenes  to  suit  the 
tempo  of  the  story. 


r^hi» 


Here's  another  simple  scenario  that  will  appeal  to  every  owner  of  a  dog. 
If  you  like  play  making  better  than  dogs,  borrow  your  neighbor's  pup.  In 
any  event,  we  think  you'll  enjoy  making  and  showing  .  .  . 


THE    PUP'S    REVENGE 

The  Sunday  dinner  is  being  prepared  in  the  kitchen.  The  pup  sits 
nearby,  gazing  raptly  at  the  roast  as  it  is  removed  from  the  oven  for 
basting.  He  gets  under  the  feet  of  the  cook  and  is  banished  to  the  back 
porch.  The  cook  takes  a  pie  from  the  oven  and  as  she  places  it  on  the 
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porch  to  cool  she  espies  the  pup.  She  points  to  the  pie  and  waggles  a 
finger  at  him  in  admonition  and  then  starts  back  into  the  kitchen.  She 
wheels  about,  cogitates  for  a  moment,  and  then  calls  him  into  the  house 
out  of  temptation.  He  is  next  shown  nosing  his  way  out  the  front  door  and 
starting  around  the  house  for  that  pie.  The  cook  is  seen  in  conference 
with  her  mistress. 

Title — Remember^  Nora,  we  want  the  pie  served  hot. 

The  cook  takes  the  pie  from  the  back  porch  and  places  it  on  the  top  of 
the  oven.  The  pup  comes  bustling  around  the  house  and  sniffs  in  bewilder- 
ment at  the  recent  resting  place  of  the  pie. 

Then  the  family  is  shown  gathered  around  the  dinner  table.  The  head 
of  the  household  carves  the  roast  as  all  look  on  in  anticipation.  Our  hero, 
the  pup,  regards  them  from  the  hall  doorway.  A  pair  of  badly  scuffed 
shoes  are  shown  ascending  the  back  porch  steps  and  a  grimy  hand  knocks 
at  the  back  door.  The  pup,  barking  madly,  rushes  to  the  kitchen.  The 
cook  goes  to  the  door  to  learn  that  their  visitor  is  a  tramp  who,  in  pan- 
tomime, asks  for  a  hand-out.  With  sympathetic  mien,  she  conveys  his 
request  to  the  family.  They  look  equally  compassionate,  and  a  plate  is  pre- 
pared for  the  tramp.  The  pup,  who  has  returned  to  the  dining  room,  leaps 
about  enthusiastically  under  the  impression  that  it  is  for  him.  When  the 
tramp  is  invited  into  the  kitchen,  the  pup  discovers  his  mistake  and  crawls 
morosely  under  the  stove. 

The  family,  having  finished  dinner,  adjourn  to  the  living  room  or  front 
porch.  The  pup  joins  them,  and  rests  his  head  upon  his  master's  knee  in 
supplication. 

Title — Has  the  dog  been  Jed? 

Apparently  he  hasn't,  and  one  of  the  children  departs  with  Fido  dancing 
happily  at  his  heels.  The  youngster  gets  a  dog  biscuit  and  offers  it  to  the 
pup.  He  takes  it  sorrowfully  and  retires  to  the  back  porch.  The  tramp, 
now  finished  with  dinner,  skirts  the  dog  carefully  and  goes  whistling  down 
the  street. 

At  this  point  the  family  decide  to  go  out  in  the  car  for  a  ride.  Again  the 
pup  loses  out.  Hours  pass,  as  indicated  by  a  clock  face.  Yet  when  they 
return,  the  faithful  pup  leaps  about  them  in  delight. 

The  mistress  speaks  to  the  cook: 

Title — WeUl  have  cold  cuts  for  supper,  Nora. 

The  pup  frisks  about  her  feet  as  she  prepares  the  meal.     She  notices 
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him.  nods  her  head  understandingly,  gets  his  dish,  fills  it  with  water,  and 
puis  it  out  on  the  porch.     He  looks  more  mournful  than  ever. 
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The  platter  of  cold  cuts  is  shown  on  the  table.  The  pup,  walking  slowly, 
enters  from  the  hall  and  approaches  the  object  of  his  desire.  The  cook, 
bearing  other  food,  starts  for  the  dining  room.  The  pup  backs  out  of 
sight.  Again  he  starts  in,  and  again  he  is  interrupted.  Then,  as  the  cook 
calls  the  family,  his  cause  appears  lost.    They  seat  themselves  at  the  table. 

At  this  point,  a  neighbor,  looking  from  her  window,  sees  the  tramp 
busily  engaged  in  removing  a  horn  or  lap  robe  from  the  family's  car.  She 
hurries  to  her  telephone.  The  cook  answers,  calls  the  master.  He  goes  to 
the  phone,  registers  astonishment,  stops  for  an  excited  moment  at  dining 
room  door  to  impart  the  news  to  the  family,  and  rushes  from  the  house, 
closely  followed  by  the  others.  The  pup  does  not  follow.  The  tramp, 
seeing  trouble  heading  his  way,  makes  off  across  the  back  fence.  The  pup 
approaches  the  platter  of  cold  cuts.  The  family  examine  the  car  to  see 
what  damage  might  have  been  done.  The  pup  is  by  now  very,  very  close 
to  his  anticipated  dinner.  The  family  start  back  for  the  house,  and, 
gesturing  excitedly,  enter  the  front  door.  They  seat  themselves  at  the 
table,  and  then  stare  in  astonishment  at  the  denuded  platter.  The  head  of 
the  house,  nodding  grimly,  speaks. 

Title — Where  is  that  dog? 

The  object  of  his  wrath,  in  the  living  room,  is  shown  licking  his  chops. 
The  master  is  seen  taking  a  whip  or  yardstick  from  a  closet  and  starting  off. 
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The  pup  suddenly  hears  him  coming  and  puts  his  head  down  and  simu- 
lates innocent  slumber.  His  master  stops  above  him,  bewildered — the 
sleeping  pup  obviously  is  not  guilty.   Finis. 

Every  owner  of  a  dog  will  immediately  recognize  that  most  of  the  shots 
called  for  will  be  easy  to  obtain.  (Your  dog,  let  it  be  made  clear,  is  not 
actually  to  be  shown  pilfering  food  from  the  dining  room  table.)  A  few 
of  the  shots,  however,  may  seem  puzzling.  Those  of  your  dog  backing 
out  of  sight  are  made  by  merely  operating  the  camera  upside-down  as 
the  dog  walks  forward,  and  then  reversing  these  scenes,  end  for  end,  in 
the  processed  film.  To  get  him  to  lick  his  chops,  smear  a  little  syrup  on 
his  muzzle.  The  last  scene,  as  he  hurriedly  feigns  slumber,  is  another 
upside-down  shot,  started  when  he  actually  is  asleep  and  is  then  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  snap  of  your  fingers. 


Some  serious-minded  readers  may  feel  obligated  to  raise  the  point  that 
these  play-making  ideas  are  all  comedies.  Why  not  something  more 
worthwhile?    Why  not  a  drama? 

No !  A  thousand  times  no — unless  you  are  willing  to  have  your  drama 
misinterpreted  and  greeted  with  howls  of  unwelcome  laughter  from  your 
movie  audiences.  Drama,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the  first  recourse  of 
embryonic  producers.  And  a  drama,  unless  it  is  done  well — in  fact,  to 
perfection — is  simply  terrible. 

Let's  stick  to  comedy,  which  is  supposed  to  be  amusing. 

Here's  a  stop-motion  scenario  that  you'll  enjoy  making  and  showing. 
Once  more,  no  acting  ability  or  props  are  needed.  Just  your  camera,  a 
roll  or  two  of  film,  a  Kodaflector,  and  a  few  interested  friends. 


VANISHING    CREAM 

The  hostess,  busy  at  her  dressing  table,  turns  to  greet  her  husband,  who  has 
apparently  arrived  home  late.     She  points  to  her  watch,  and  speaks: 

Title — "l^ow'/Z  have  to  hurry — our  guests  will  be  here  any  minuted 

He  throws  off"  his  coat,  takes  a  package  out  of  his  pocket,  and  speaks: 

Title — '^Be  ready  in  ajify.     By  the  way — here's  a  new  vanishing  cream  I  saw 

in  a  store.     Thought  you'  d  like  it.'' 

She  thanks  him,  unwraps  the  package,  turns  the  jar  around  to  read  the 

label  which  should  then  be  filmed  (so  your  screen  audiences  can  see  the 

home-made    lettering    reading,    perhaps,    "Eureka    Vanishing    Cream 
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—  a  product  of  the  Orient  made  by  a  secret  process.")  by  holding  it 
against  the  back  of  Cine-Kodak  Titler's  easel  so  that  its  label  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  easel. 

She  applies  some  of  it  to  her  face,  and  turns  to  speak  to  her  husband: 

Title — ^' It  feels  delightful.     Tou'd  better  use  some  oj  it  on  those  chapped  hands 
oj  yours. '^ 

As  he  picks  up  the  jar  the  doorbell  rings.  (Shown  by  a  close-up  of  a 
finger  pressing  the  bell.)  She  runs  to  welcome  the  guests  and  enters  the 
living  room  with  them.  The  husband  rubs  the  cream  on  his  hands,  as 
shown  in  a  close-up,  then  comes  downstairs  and  greets  his  guests  by  shaking 
hands  with  all  the  men  and  clasping  each  woman's  hand  in  both  of  his — 
which  action  is  shown  in  a  series  of  close-ups  of  their  hands,  to  cue  the 
rapid-fire  disappearance  of  the  guests  which  is  shortly  to  follow. 

From  this  point  on  people  begin  to  vanish — which  is  done  by  operating 
the  camera  from  a  steady  table  or  tripod,  having  all  the  people  in  view  of 
the  camera  freeze  at  a  signal,  and  then  having  one  of  them  step  out  of  the 
picture  before  another  signal  is  given  for  the  action  to  re-commence.  The 
hostess  disappears  first,  perhaps  while  tuning  the  radio.  Every  one  ap- 
pears to  think  that  she  has  just  slipped  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment.  But 
then  the  other  women  begin  to  vanish — as  they  are  playing  bridge,  pausing 
while  dancing,  or  merely  sitting  chatting.  The  survivors  start  a  frantic 
search  for  them.  One  of  the  men  pulls  out  the  davenport,  crawls  behind  it 
to  investigate,  and  when  the  others  become  concerned  about  him  and  peer 
behind  it,  no  one  is  there.    Another  of  the  men  goes  to  call  the  police — but 
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when  they  look  for  him  the  only  trace  is  the  telephone  with  the  receiver  off 
the  hook.     Use  lots  of  close-ups  of  guests'  startled  expressions. 

Finally  nobody  is  left  but  the  host  and  his  dog  (which  should  have  been 
shown  in  one  or  two  of  the  previous  shots  begging  for  candies  or  salted  nuts 
— which,  to  his  disgust,  he  is  refused).  The  host  hurls  himself  onto  the 
davenport,  lights  a  cigarette,  and  scratches  his  reeling  head.  The  reason 
for  it  all  suddenly  comes  to  him — the  vanishing  cream!  He  rushes  from  the 
room,  returns  with  the  jar,  examines  it  carefully  (the  label  is  again  shown 
in  a  Titler  close-up),  and  then  drops  the  jar  to  the  floor  so  that  its  cover 
flies  off,  claps  his  hand  on  his  forehead — and  vanishes !  At  this  point  the 
hungry  pup  laps  up  some  of  the  "cream"  (this  time  real  cream,  or  lard 
smeared  with  syrup),  licks  his  chops,  and  likewise  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

*     *     * 

And  here,  to  end  our  examples  of  the  type  of  elementary  little  skits 
which  you  can  think  up  for  an  evening's  or  week-end's  amusement  in 
making,  and  much  enjoyment  in  seeing,  is  one  more  uninvolved  idea  for 
the  attention  of  your  camera.  This  time  it  is  built  around  upside-down  or 
reverse-action  filming,  which  is  explained  in  the  Trick  Shots  chapter  of 
this  book. 

THE    BfERVOrS    l^RECK 

Our  hero  is  propped  up  in  bed,  holding  a  match  to  his  cigarette  with  a 
trembling  hand.  His  wife,  in  close-up,  is  shown  anxiously  telephoning  the 
family  doctor.  The  doctor  nods  wisely  and  asks  for  further  symptoms. 
She  continues  .  .  . 

"  Why — he  kicked  the  cat  downstairs  because  it  stamped  around  too  much  ..." 
The  doctor  purses  his  lips.    In  the  bedroom  the  nervous  wreck  tamps  out 
his   half-consumed   cigarette   and   promptly   lights   another.      The   wife 
continues  .  .  . 

"...  and  he  set  a  bear  trap  for  the  neighbor's  dog  .  .  ." 
The  doctor  raises  an  eyebrow  at  this  news. 

"...  and  even  the  children  are  afraid  of  him.     Tou've  simply  got  to  do  some- 
thing,'' 
The  doctor  glances  at  his  watch,  apparently  says,  "I'll  be  right  over," 
and  hangs  up. 

The  patient  is  by  now  playing  solitaire.  At  his  wife's  unannounced 
entrance  he  hurls  the  cards  ceilingward  and  she  precipitously  retreats. 

A  hand  on  the  doorbell.  The  wife  admits  the  doctor.  He  cheerily 
enters  the  bedroom  and  promptly  finds  himself  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
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baleful  glare  from  the  patient.    The  doctor  takes  the  patient's  pulse,  blood 
pressure,  peers  knowingly  into  his  oral  cavity,  shakes  his  head. 

^'}\)iive  been  going  at  too  fast  a  pace.     Fll  give  you  something  to  slow  you 
down.'^ 
The  patient  watches  the  doctor  remove  some  pills  from  his  case,  slip 
them  into  an  envelope,  and  speak  .  .  . 

^^  When  you  feel  one  of  these  nervous  spells  coming  on,  stop  yourself  .  .  .  throw 
yourself  into  reverse.     One  of  these  pills  will  help.'' 
The  doctor  bids  him  good-bye,  leaves  the  room,  and  then  pops  back, 
just  as  the  patient  is  lighting  another  cigarette,  to  say  .  .  . 
^^  And  you' ve  got  to  stop  smoking  and  drinking." 
From  this  point  on  much  depends  upon  your  own  inventiveness.    Typi- 
cal shots:  The  husband  lighting  a  cigarette,  blowing  out  great  clouds  of 
smoke,  being  caught  in  the  act  by  his  wife,  vigorously  protesting  against 
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the  ban  on  cigarettes  to  her,  taking  a  quieting  pill — INVERT  THE 
CAMERA  AND  RETAKE  THE  SAME  ACTION  FROM  A  DIFFER- 
ENT ANGLE — then  inhaling  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  waving  the  flame 
out  on  the  match,  unscratching  it,  putting  it  back  in  the  box,  replacing  the 
cigarette  in  his  case;  taking  a  pill,  and  then,  seeing  the  mistreated  cat, 
trying  to  call  it  to  him— INVERT  AND  RETAKE— the  cat  backs  hastily 
out  of  the  room;  pushing  the  lawn  mower,  it  picks  up  a  twig  and  jams,  he 
wrestles  frantically  with  it,  recollects  his  doctor's  advice  and  pops  a  pill 
into  his  mouth— INVERT  AND  RETAKE— he  proceeds  to  back  about 
the  lawn  laying  down  a  nice  carpet  of  uncut  grass;  lining  up  a  putt  at  the 
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golf  club,  pacing  up  and  down  to  get  his  nerves  under  control,  then  ap- 
proaching the  ball,  tapping  it  into  the  cup,  nervously  swallowing  a  pill  to 
quiet  himself— INVERT  AND  RETAKE— the  ball  bounds  back  out  of 
the  cup  and  rolls  up  to  his  feet;  trying  to  show  the  youngster  how  a 
bicycle  should  be  ridden,  having  difficulty  steadying  the  handlebars,  taking 
a  pill— INVERT  AND  RETAKE— swooping  about  the  lawn  backwards 
and  finally  disappearing  into  the  garage;  dealing  a  bridge  hand,  flicking 
several  cards  off"  the  table  because  of  his  nervousness,  pausing  to  take  a  pill 
—INVERT  AND  RETAKE— the  cards  all  flutter  back  into  his  hands  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  wife  and  guest. 

Remember  to  think  of  each  reverse-action  scene  as  it  will  look  when 
screened.  For  example,  in  the  scene  filmed  with  the  camera  inverted  of 
the  bridge  episode,  the  guests  should  register  astonishment  while  and  bejore 
he  deals  the  cards,  because  when  this  scene  has  been  reversed  the  cards  will 
apparently  be  flying  back  into  his  hands.  And  use  lots  of  close-ups  of  the 
package  of  pills  and  of  the  guests'  amazed  expressions. 

Then,  for  your  finale,  have  the  patient  wrathfully  request  his  doctor  to 
come  and  see  him.  When  he  does  the  patient  describes  in  pantomime 
some  of  the  embarrassing  experiences  he  has  had,  tells  the  medico  that  his 
services  are  no  longer  desired,  and  then,  in  a  title,  demands  a  bill.  The 
doctor  gives  it  to  him,  and  as  the  patient  is  making  out  a  check,  the  doctor 
perplexedly  takes  one  of  the  pills,  crunches  it  thoughtfully.  The  patient 
thrusts  the  check  at  him,  he  takes  it,  an  expression  of  bewilderment  crosses 
his  countenance,  he  gulps,  and  thrusts  the  check  back  toward  the  patient 
who  joyfully  takes  it,  tears  it  up,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  dramatically  and 
forcefully  bids  the  doctor  farewell.  The  preceding  scene,  of  course,  calls  for 
right-side-up  filming.  But  the  last  scene,  an  especially  entertaining  eff'ect, 
should  be  filmed  with  the  camera  inverted  as  the  doctor  runs  backwards 
out  of  the  house  and  into  his  car,  which  in  turn,  backs  briskly  out  of  sight. 

*     *     * 

All  these  little  scenarios  have  admittedly  been  very,  very  amateurish. 
Some  of  our  readers,  who  by  now  may  be  feeling  their  cinematic  oats,  may 
well  cock  a  scornful  eye  at  such  plebeian  attempts  at  play  making.  They 
will  want  to  work  with  complete,  scene-by-scene  scenarios,  an  official  cam- 
eraman and  assistants,  a  well  informed  lighting  expert  who  thinks  of  his 
task  every  bit  as  much  in  terms  of  eff'ects  as  in  terms  of  exposure,  a  make- 
up expert,  a  film  cutter,  a  title  specialist,  etc.  But  this  modest  book  is 
about  home  movies. 

To  more  ambitious  cinematographers — all  good  wishes. 
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We've  used  up  all  the  space,  and  more,  allotted  to  movie  making.  Now 
let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  scenes  we  have  made  .  .  .  what  should 
be  done  before  we  show  them. 


EDITING 


THERE  are  two  distinct  phases  to  home  movies. 

One  is  their  taking — and  its  success  is  based  upon  your  use  of  exposure, 
focusing,  camera  angles,  continuity,  filters,  and  the  like. 

The  second  phase  is  the  showing  of  movies — and,  as  there  is  more  to  the 
taking  of  movies  than  merely  popping  film  into  a  camera  and  pressing  the 
exposure  lever,  so  is  there  more  to  the  showing  of  movies  than  threading 
short  lengths  of  processed  film  into  a  projector  and  pressing  a  switch.  This 
projection  technic,  in  all  truth,  presents  a  film  story  as  unfinished  as  a  stage 
production  would  be  if  the  director  were  to  supply  a  new  cast  with  cos- 
tumes and  copies  of  their  roles,  turn  on  the  footlights,  raise  the  curtain,  and 
say,  "Act !"  Every  movie  maker  who  has  dipped  into  amateur  theatricals 
knows  full  well  that  the  intelligent  director  spends  long  hours  scrutinizing 
his  material  by  eye  and  ear,  occasionally  changing  the  cast,  often  rewriting 
or  chopping  a  line  that  a  character  cannot  deliver  with  naturalness  and 
conviction,  altering  the  position  or  nature  of  a  "prop"  or  background.  All 
this  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  editing  the  material  with  which  he  has  to 
work  so  that,  when  finally  shown  to  an  audience,  the  performance  will  be 
smooth  and  convincing. 

You  may  object  that  this  is  quite  a  difTerent  problem  than  the  showing 
of  everyday  home  movies.  And  you  will  be  right  in  so  far  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  iron  out  the  rough  spots  in  a  movie  library  than  it  is  in  a  stage 
production.    But  both  benefit  equally. 

Let's  take  a  more  simple  application  of  editing — of  having  the  right 
things  in  the  right  places — and  assume  that  you,  and  several  of  your 
friends,  take  a  trip.  You  all  see  about  the  same  sights  and  sites,  bring  back 
a  comparable  mental  record  of  your  experiences — amusing,  provoking, 
and  boring.  And  yet,  when  you  are  all  together  months  later  with  others 
who  are  anxious  to  hear  of  your  journey,  one  of  your  group  will  relate  the 
most  entrancing  story — using  the  same  material  available  to  you  all,  but 
presenting  it  so  skillfully  that  you,  yourself,  give  rapt  attention. 
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But  he  is  a  born  raconteur,  you  protest? 

Not  at  all !  He  has  deliberately  mulled  over  your  mutual  experiences 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  spellbinding. 

You  doubtless  have  other  friends  who  can  spin  yarns  with  the  most 
devastating  effect  upon  the  risibilities.  "A  natural  story  teller,"  is  the 
popular  verdict — and  again  it  is  wrong.  That  smooth-flowing,  mirth- 
provoking,  and  casually  delivered  account  is  the  result  of  countless  other 
deliveries,  many  of  which  have  probably  gone  very,  very  sour,  from  which 
he  has  learned  the  technic  that  is  now  disarmingly  unapparent.  He 
studies  each  audience  in  advance,  decides  to  drop  a  line  here,  stress  an 
inflection  there,  pause  dramatically  at  this  point,  step  up  the  tempo  at  the 
climax.     In  short,  he  edits. 

And  so  should  every  home  movie  story  be  edited.  The  impossibility  of 
achieving  perfection  with  each  and  every  scene  on  the  counts  of  exposure, 
focusing,  scene  length,  and  continuity  is  manifest.  Some  of  your  film  must 
be  discarded.  Even  if  every  scene  is  perfectly  exposed,  one  or  two  may  be 
overlong.  Almost  invariably  some  rearranging  of  scenes  will  be  helpful. 
Probably  a  title  or  two  will  add  interest  and  coherence. 

Who  is  going  to  do  the  job? 

If  you  simply  do  not  have  the  time,  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  you. 
Your  dealer  can  undoubtedly  help  you  out.  Or,  if  he  can't,  he'll  know 
of  some  young  movie  enthusiast  willing  to  undertake  the  task.  One  or 
the  other  will  gladly  sit  down  with  you  as  you  run  through  your  films 
and,  at  their  conclusion,  briefly  discuss  rearrangement  and  titling.  He 
can  do  the  actual  editing  in  your  home  or  in  his  store  or  home.  He 
can  show  you  the  titles  suggested,  and  either  make  them  himself  or  have 
them  made  at  quite  reasonable  charges.  Certainly  you  will  obtain  vastly 
more  interesting  movies  through  editing  and  titling — but  you'll  miss  a 
lot  of  fun  unless  you  do  the  work  yourself. 

For  home  movie  editing — if  you've  the  proper,  inexpensive  equipment — 
is  really  fun.  It's  a  challenge — not  to  your  patience — but  to  your  in- 
genuity. The  films  you  show  in  your  home  are  valuable  to  you  in  good 
part  because  jvoM  exposed  them  and  are  responsible  for  their  good  qualities. 
And  if  you  make  them  better  by  editing,  there  is  just  that  much  more  of 
which  you  can  be  justly  proud. 

Perhaps  so,  you  may  reply,  but  I  haven't  the  time  to  spare  to  spend 
countless  hours  over  a  splicing  block. 

Truthfully — it  doesn't  take  "countless  hours."    And  those  hours  it  does 
require  will  seem  like  minutes. 
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But,  before  you  decide  whether  or  not  to  do  your  own  editing,  let  us  take  a 
typical  short  reel  of  film  and  see  what  its  editing  amounts  to  from  the 
viewpoint  of  both  time  and  added  interest. 

To  begin  with,  there's  the  equipment:  Projector,  screen,  paper,  pencil, 
and  film — you  have  these;  movie  viewer,  rewind  and  splicing  block — you 
will  need  these  if  they  are  not  already  part  of  your  kit.  The  splicing  block 
referred  to  is  not  of  the  type  supplied  with  each  Kodascope.  This  is 
sufficient  for  simple  splicing,  for  taking  care  of  possible  breaks  which  may 
occur  vvhen  you  and  your  projector  are  away  from  home.     But  it  is  not 

Movie  editing  is  hard  work  only  when  you  attempt  it  w^ith  inadequate 
equipment.  Properly  outfitted,  editing  becomes  one  of  the  most  en- 
grossing  of  pastimes^and   certainly   one   of  the   most   remunerative. 
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intended  for  the  splicing  necessitated  by  any  serious  attempt  at  editing. 
For  tliis  you  need  the  really  efficient  splicing  outfit  described  later  on  in 
this  chapter.  And  likewise  a  two-way  winding  device  and  movie  viewer. 
Editing  is  all  a  matter  of  system,  and  these  inexpensive,  time-saving 
accessories  are  little  short  of  essential.  But  let  us  return  to  our  typical  film 
— a  holiday  picnic  on  a  lOO-foot  roll  of  i6  mm.  film,  or  on  one  roll  of 
8  mm.  film,   let's  say. 

The  first  step  is  to  set  up  projector  and  screen.  If  you  elect  to  do  your 
editing  at  night,  have  a  room  light  at  hand  to  aid  you  in  making  your 
notations.    If  in  the  daytime,  "throw"  a  small  picture  on  a  nearby  screen. 

First — project  the  film  to  familiarize  yourself  with  its  contents  and 
quality.     This  will  take  four  minutes. 

Then  rewind  it  and  project  it  again.     As  you  do  so  jot  down  a  brief 
description  of  each  scene,  somewhat  in  this  manner: 
GROUP  PILING  INTO  CAR  AT  START  OF  PICNIC— cut  delay  be- 
fore car  starts .  .  .  SHOT  OVER  BACK  OF  FRONT  SEAT  THROUGH 
WINDSHIELD— cut  at  bump  near  end   .   .   .    CAR  STOPPING  AT 

PICNIC  SITE— O.K ANN  AND  JANET  SETTING  THE  PICNIC 

"TABLE"— O.K.,  but  cut  first  part,  underexposed  ...  ME  STARTING 
FIRE— too  long,  cut  end  .  .  .  JANET  WRESTLING  WITH  THERMOS 
— good,  but  cut  into  three  short  lengths  for  comedy  relief  ...  ANN 
AND  JANET  ADMIRING  THEIR  HANDIWORK— O.K.  .  .  .  JIM 
ROASTING  STEAKS— O.K. .  .  .  JIM  SERVING  ANN  AND  JANET— 
good  .  .  .  ANN  SERVING  SALAD— good  .  .  .  JANET  STRUGGLING 
WITH  STEAK  SANDWICH— O.K.,  but  cut  end  where  merriment 
overcame  camera  steadiness — etc. 
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Review^ing  film  is  easy.      You  can  jot  dow^n  scene- 
by-scene  notes  as  fast  as  your  movies  are  projected. 


This  will  only  take  another  four 
minutes,  because  you  will  discover 
that  you  can  make  your  notes  as 
rapidly  as  the  movies  are  projected. 

Again  whisk  your  film  back  onto 
the  upper  reel  by  motor  rewind,  re- 
move it  from  the  Kodascope  spindle 
and  slide  it  onto  the  left  spindle  of  the 
block  onto  which  are  established  re- 
wind, illuminated  viewing  device,  and 
film  splicer.  A  few  seconds  more  and 
the  film  leader  is  threaded  through 
the  viewer's  gate  and  onto  the  right, 
or  take  up,  reel.  A  glance  at  your 
notes — you  want  to  cut  out  the  action 
lag  in  the  middle  of  the  first  scene. 
The  film  is  wound  slowly  to  the  right 
until  the  beginning  of  this  lag  is  seen 
on  the  viewer's  ground-glass  screen 
.  .  .  snip — pressure  on  the  lever  at  the 
viewer's  gate  nicks  an  identifying 
mark  on  the  film  edge  which  in  no 
way  mars  the  film  image  or  hinders 
further  projection.  A  bit  more  wind- 
ing to  the  right — the  car  in  your 
movie  is  seen  to  start,  and  another 
snip.  Another  turn  to  the  right  and 
the  intervening  film  to  be  discarded  is 
out  of  the  viewer  and  above  the 
splicing  block.  Finger  tips  locate  the 
two  nicks  and  the  undesired  footage 
is  torn  out  of  the  film.  The  two  jag- 
ged edges  are  snapped  onto  the  pins 
on  the  splicing  block  .  .  .  the  secured, 
two-bladed  shearing  arm  is  swung 
downwards,  trimming  off  both  ends 
at  once.  A  touch  of  the  brush  from 
the  tiny  water  bottle  in  back  of  the 
splicer,  and  the  emulsion  is  loosened 
on  the  last  eighth-inch  of  the  left  strip. 


The  viewer,  particularly  witli  8  mm.  film,  is  little  less 
than  a  necessity  for  successful  editing.  The  ground 
glass  screen  shows  the  movies  ... 


...  then  you  press  the  lever  by   the   viewer's   gate 
and  nick  a  harmless  identifying  mark. 


The  four  easy  steps  to  lasting  splices:  After  the  shear- 
ing arm  has  trimmed  both  film  ends  you  moisten  the 
film  edge  with  w^ater  .  .  .  rub  off  the  loosened  emulsion 
with  secured  scraper  .  .  . 


.  .  .  touch  a  bit  of  film  cement  to  the  clear  film  base, 
then  swing  over  the  other  film  end  and  press  the  cover 
plates  together^and  the  splice  is  made. 
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The  attached  scraper  is  drawn  across  this  edge  to  scrape  off  the  softened 
emulsion.  A  touch  of  the  cement  brush  on  the  now  transparent  film  base, 
and  right-hand  fingertips  swing  another  lever  to  the  left,  bringing  the 
right  film  end  over  and  downward  to  weld  the  splice. 

Ta/i0KS  no  lontfer  to  effect  than  to  describe 

A  bit  more  winding  to  the  right  and  the  viewer's  screen  shows  that 
"bump"  in  the  through-the-windshield  shot.  Two  more  snips,  another 
splice,  and  that  jarring  note  is  in  the  wastebasket.  Then  on  to  the  "under- 
exposed" beginning  of  "Jim  gathering  firewood."  It's  out  in  a  jiffy  and 
the  two  ends  are  sealed  together.  Next  is  that  rather  extended  scene  of 
"Janet  wrestling  with  thermos"  which  we  decided  to  divide  three  ways;  for 
comedy  effect.  Two  thirds  are  cut  out,  the  film  is  wound  back  to  the  end 
of  the  shot  described  as  "Ann  and  Janet  setting  the  picnic  table"  and  half 
of  the  thermos  shot  is  spliced  in  at  this  point;  the  other  half  between  the 
succeeding  "wood  gathering"  and  "fire  starting"  shots.  Then  the  film  is 
wound  forward  again  to  the  last  scene  described  in  our  notes,  the  unsteady 
section  is  deleted — and  the  job  is  done. 

From  the  time  you  first  set  up  your  projector  and  screen,  not  more  than 
thirty  minutes  should  be  required  to  view  the  film  and  effect  the  changes 
just  described.  But,  more  than  likely,  this  picnic  movie  did  not  stop  with 
the  shot  of  Janet  struggling  with  the  huge  steak  sandwich.  Other  shots 
were  probably  made  paralleling  the  progress  of  the  meal.  And  probably 
after  lunch,  the  camera  was  taken  for  a  stroll  to  film  some  lovely  scenery 
nearby  and  perhaps  a  wistful  cow  which  almost  stared  the  camera  out  of 
countenance  from  the  other  side  of  a  fence.  And  then,  drowsy  with  well- 
fed  inertia  and  the  warmth  of  the  day,  filming  was  abandoned.  So  we 
have  the  odd  shots  of  the  scenery  and  bovine — but  no  finale. 

What  to  do? 

Those  scenic  shots  would  do  very 
nicely  if  spliced  in  immediately  after 
the  early  scene  of  the  car  pulling  up 
at  the  picnic  site.  They  give  the 
sequence  better  order  —  start  .  .  . 
journey  .  .  .  arrival  .  .  .  LOCALE  .  .  . 
spreading  the  picnic  ''board'' — yes,  they 
fit  in  very  well  indeed.  Now  for  the 
cow.  No  earthly  use  for  her  in  her 
position  in  the  reel  as  exposed,  but  if 
we  chop  that  wistful  close-up  of  her 
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The  Kodascope  Editor  Outfit  represents  a  complete 
editing  unit  within  one  convenient  carrying  case. 
Compact,  portable,  easily  set  up,  it  contains  the 
Movie  Viover,  Universal  Splicer,  Editing  Bracket,  tvfo 
winding  spindles,  film  cement  and  water  bottles, 
space  for  a  film  cleaning  outfit,  extra  reels  and  film 
cans,  an  editing  tray  for  short  film  lengths.  It  costs 
substantially  less  than  would  the  Rapid  Rew^ind, 
Splicer,   and    Movie   Viewer   individually   purchased. 


into  short  lengths  and  spUce  them  in  between  close-ups  of  various  members 
of  our  group  devouring  their  lunch,  she  ought  to  pay  her  own  way  in  ap- 
preciative chuckles  from  our  audiences. 

But  how  about  a  finale? 

Let's  see — haven't  we  a  rather  prolonged  sunset  shot  in  that  reel  of  our 
western  trip  of  last  winter?  All  right — half  of  it  is  spliced  in  here.  And 
then,  last  fall  we  made  two  or  three  shots  of  a  campfire  on  that  hunting 
trip  in  Canada  in  which  vague  figures  flitted  between  camera  and  blaze. 
We'll  use  one  of  those  to  follow  our  sunset.  And  then,  over  next  week-end, 
we'll  make  a  shot  during  the  evening  of  the  car  turning  out  of  the  driveway 
and  rolling  out  of  the  range  of  the  camera  so  that  we  can  get  a  finale  shot  of 
its  two  gleaming  headlights  to  indicate  our  departure  from  the  picnic  site 
and  give  a  logical  conclusion  to  our  reel. 
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The  mythical  reel  described  is  typical  of  thousands  taken  daily  of 
countless  subjects  and  occasions.  It  obviously  would  have  benefited  from 
more  forethought  by  the  cameraman.  A  bit  of  staging  could  have  been 
worked  into  its  taking.  For  example,  as  soon  as  that  shot  of  "Janet 
wrestling  with  thermos"  was  made  the  cameraman  could  have  asked  one 
of  the  men  to  proffer  his  help  with  an  air  of  masculine  superiority,  and  then 
apparently  not  be  able  to  open  it.  Next  a  similarly  supercilious  and  fruit- 
less effort  as  the  cameraman  turns  the  camera  over  to  someone  else  to 
operate,  and  himself  struggles  with  the  cap.  The  cap  having  then  been 
loosened  out  of  the  camera's  sight,  a  shot  could  have  been  made  of  "Ann" 
extending  her  hand  for  the  thermos  and  casually  whipping  off  the  cap. 

Little  sequences  of  this  type  can  be  worked  into  the  filming  of  almost 
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every  subject.  But  the  point  to  be  made  here  is  that,  regardless  of  the 
material  with  which  you  have  to  work,  disjointed,  halting,  or  incoherent 
reels  can  always  be  vastly  improved  by  the  judicious  use  of  shears  and  a 
splicing  block. 

You  perhaps  expect  at  this  point  the  recommendation  of  a  few  titles  for 
this  imaginary  movie. 

Not  at  all. 

It  does  not  require  a  single  title! 

Granted  that  some  of  our  movie  audiences  may  not  know  the  other 
couple  in  the  film.  It  will  certainly  not  help  matters  to  make  an  opening 
title  such  as,  "We  go  on  a  picnic  with  Ann  and  Jim  Johnson."  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  sticklers  for  movie  technic  vow  that  the  pro- 
jectionist should  never  have  to  give  an  oral  explanation  of  any  part  of  his 
movies — that  if  the  movie  doesn't  make  everything  clear,  a  title  such  as  the 
one  previously  mentioned  is  essential. 

The  logic  of  such  reasoning  is  not  entirely  clear.  Why  must  the  host  or 
hostess  feel  required  to  sit  by  their  projector  in  clamlike  silence?  Why 
slow  down  the  movie  story  with  unnecessary  titles?  A  simple  little  reel  like 
the  one  described  can  be  spliced  onto  a  large  aluminum  reel  between 
entirely  unconnected  subjects,  separated  by  a  bit  of  the  blank  film 
generally  encountered  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  processed  reel,  and 
when  the  first  scene  reaches  the  screen  the  host  can  introduce  the  sequence 
with  the  casual  remark,  "Here  are  a  few  scenes  we  made  on  a  picnic  we 
went  on  this  summer  with  our  old  friends,  Ann  and  Jim  Johnson." 

Why  not?  With  this  brief  announcement  the  rearranged  reel  stands  on 
its  own  feet  without  need  of  titles. 
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The  occasions  when  titles  are  essential  will  be  described  in  the  succeeding 
chapter  on  titling. 

The  editing  method  just  described  might  be  termed  the  editing-as-you- 
go  technic.  Most  movie  makers  do  not  approach  the  problem  in  this 
fashion.  Rather,  they  splice  one  short  length  of  film  to  another,  regardless 
of  subject  matter,  until  they  have  one  or  more  large  aluminum  reels  full, 
and  then,  stricken  with  an  acute  realization  of  their  neglect,  closet  them- 
selves with  film  and  editing  equipment  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  While 
perhaps  not  the  most  practical  method,  it  is  by  far  the  most  popular,  and 
there  follow  a  few  suggestions  which  should  greatly  simplify  the  task. 

Other  than  correct  equipment,  the  most  essential  material  for  successful 
movie  editing,  as  with  movie  making,  is  ideas — ideas  that  suggest  a  new  order 
for  subjects  probably  joined  together  on  nothing  more  than  the  thread  of 
chronology.  There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  not  always  permit 
subjects  to  remain  in  this  order.  For  one,  you  will  not  want  to  regard 
much  of  what  you  have  taken  as  material  for  "show"  reels — reels  to  be 
projected  for  friends  who  drop  in  for  an  evening.  Not  because  these  scenes 
are  particularly  lacking  in  the  prepossessing  qualities  of  good  exposure  and 
focusing,  but  because  they  are  largely  of  family  affairs,  which  you  should 
not  inflict  upon  your  guests  visually  with  any  greater  frequency  than  you 
would  orally.  Vacation  films,  sports,  and  spectacles — these  are  in  quite 
another  category,  being  of  universal  interest. 

THE  AVERAGE  HOME  MOVIE  LIBRARY 

First  on  the  list  are  "growing-up"  reels  of  each  child.  These  should  not 
include  all  of  the  shots  you  have  made  of  each  youngster.  Birthday 
sequences — yes.  But  not,  in  their  entirety,  the  scenes  recorded  about  the 
Christmas  tree  or  upon  other  occasions  when  several  members  of  the 
family  are  involved.  As  children  receive  the  lion's  share  of  camera  atten- 
tion, it  is  generally  a  simple  matter  to  delete  a  shot  here,  another  there, 
with  which  to  maintain  the  chronological  thread  of  a  child's  growth  and 
development,  without  in  any  way  denuding  the  family  reels  of  views  of 
these  important  members. 

The  family  reels  are  second  in  importance.  Shots  of  your  home,  friends, 
week-ends — every  movie  making  family  should  regularly  make  movies  of 
these  interesting  subjects.  But  shots  of  friends  should  only  be  retained  in 
family  reels  if  they  belong  by  reason  of  the  parts  they  play  in  your  films. 
If  they,  and  you,  are  filmed  in  the  throes  of  a  hotly  contested  croquet  game, 
tennis  match,  gay  holiday  party — then  by  all  means  allow  them  to  remain 
in  the  family  reels.     But  if  they  just  stopped  in  for  a  moment,  and  you, 
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more  by  accident  than  design,  filmed  them  in  stilted  poses,  lop  them  out 
of  your  family  reels  for  inclusion  in  your  "catch-all"  reels. 

There  are  other  events  which  might  be  retained  in  family  reels  but 
which,  for  quite  opposite  reasons,  you  will  want  to  segregate  on  individual 
reels.  \'acations,  sport  films,  spectacles — subjects  such  as  these  justify 
individual  reels  on  two  counts.  One — they  have  probably  received  far 
more  camera  attention  than  average  subjects.  Two — if  left  in  their  present 
position,  they  would  swell  the  proportions  of  a  family  film  library  beyond 
comfortable  and  logical  limits. 

And  then  there  is  that  host  of  orphan  shots  which,  though  correctly 
exposed,  cause  you  to  wonder  why  you  ever  filmed  them,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them  now  that  you  have  them. 
There  is  no  need  to  describe  this  type  of  shots — you'll  find  representatives 
in  every  home  movie  library.  The  solution  is  to  cut  them  out  of  their 
unrelated  neighbors  and  string  them  together  on  what  have  been  pre- 
viously termed  "catch-all"  reels.  Although  you  have  no  use  for  most  of 
these  scenes  at  present,  you  may,  as  will  shortly  be  described,  find  them 
very  helpful  in  the  future. 
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So  much  for  the  nature  of  most  home  movie  libraries.  We  now  return  to 
the  matter  of  editing  them,  and,  once  more,  to  the  correct  equipment — 
film,  projector,  screen,  paper,  pencil,  viewer,  rewind,  and  splicer. 

As  with  the  picnic  reel  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the 
first  step  is  to  project  each  reel  and  jot  down  a  brief  description  of  its 
contents.  The  next  move  is  to  delete  the  lengthy  sequences  which  you  feel 
are  deserving  of  individual  reels — vacations,  sports,  big  events,  and  the 
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like — and  then  wind  them  away,  as  yet  unedited,  on  individual  reels. 

Then  come  the  "growing-up"  reels.  Your  notes  show  you  what  film 
material  you  have.  Some  shots  of  the  children  you  will  want  to  remain  in 
the  family  reels.  Some  will  be  removed  for  the  formation  of  each  child's 
individual  reel.  Study  your  notes,  decide  upon  the  shots  which  are  to  be 
extracted,  and  mark  them  on  your  notes  in  numerical  order.  Then, 
beginning  with  a  leader  strip,  remove  them  from  their  fellows  one  at  a 
time,  splicing  them  together  as  you  go.  Other  than  discarding  poor 
scenes,  do  not  attempt  any  additional  editing  at  this  point. 

What  now  remains  is  the  material  for  the  general  family  reels  and  those 
few  orphan  shots  previously  mentioned.  Put  checks  opposite  your  nota- 
tions of  this  latter  group,  and  then,  with  splicer  and  rewind,  string  them 
together  on  another  aluminum  reel.  Now  with  only  the  family  shots 
remaining,  we  are  ready  to  get  down  to  editing  practice. 

Other  than  the  frequent  appearances  of  different  members  of  your 
family,  these  scenes  are  probably  composed  of  many  short  sequences  of 
unrelated  subjects — the  garden,  sports  in  which  you  engage,  week-end 
journeys — the  many  facets  of  everyday  existence  which  you  have  high- 
lighted in  movies.  Those  widely  separated  shots  at  the  tennis  club — why 
not  bring  them  together  so  that  they  do  not  pop  up  unexpectedly  between 
shots  of  the  youngsters,  a  picnic,  that  talented  girl  diver  you  filmed  at  the 
beach,  the  full  glory  of  your  rock  garden,  and  other  unrelated  cinematic 
bits?  Bring  them  together,  that  is,  not  to  be  made  into  an  individual  reel, 
but  merely  to  compose  a  more  concentrated  sequence  of  your  tennis 
activities  during  the  summer  represented  by  your  family  reel. 

Mahinff  up  a  typical  famity  reel 

The  procedure  is  to  again  jot  down  a  series  of  numbers  alongside  your 
penciled  notes  to  indicate  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  deletions  and 
corrections  you  wish  to  make,  and  once  more  a  leader  strip  and  the 
splicing  block  pave  the  way  to  better  continuity.  Perhaps  this  tennis 
sequence  can  be  temporarily  assembled  on  one  of  the  black  processing 
reels,  easily  labeled  with  a  bit  of  penciled  adhesive  tape,  and  be  put  to  one 
side  to  be  later  collated  into  the  family  reel.  Your  next  subject  may  be  a 
couple  of  dozen  scenes  of  a  week-end  picnic — another  leader  strip,  a  few 
more  splices,  and  the  sequence  is  wound  away  on  a  small  reel.  One  after 
another,  the  subjects  are  selected,  your  notes  numbered,  scenes  collected 
and  gathered  together  on  short  reels.  Now  they  are  ready  to  be  re- 
assembled on  large  aluminum  reels. 

Perhaps  one  large  reel  will  hold  a  year's  general  filming  .  .  .  perhaps  only 
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that  of  a  season.  In  either  case,  you  have  now  to  decide  upon  the  order  of 
sequences.  Assuming  that  you  will  start  your  reel  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  you  might  follow  the  leader  strip  with  a  shot  or  two  of  your 
New  Year's  Eve  party.  Then  the  tag  end  of  winter  sports  and  some  snowy 
scenics.  Next,  perhaps,  some  scenes  of  rivers  and  brooks  flooded  with  the 
departing  snow.  At  this  point,  if  you  have  had  an  eye  for  the  homely 
significance  of  everyday  doings,  you  may  have  some  shots  of  storm  sash 
coming  down  and  screens  going  up.  They  will  be  an  able  substitute  for  a 
title.  And  now  comes  your  garden  sequence — from  the  time  you  studied 
the  seed  and  plant  catalogs,  as  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt  is  turned  over,  and 
until  the  plants  have  grown  and  blossomed.  Next?  Perhaps  the  tennis 
club  sequence.  And  then  the  children  and  their  sandbox — for  remember, 
not  all  shots  of  the  children  should  be  removed  to  their  "growing-up" 
reels.  Following  this  you  might  splice  on  that  picnic  sequence  with  which 
this  chapter  was  inaugurated.  Then,  quite  likely,  you'll  have  some  lovely 
fall  foliage  in  Kodachrome — which  again  dispenses  with  the  need  of  a  title. 
Next — the  first  snowfall  to  introduce  the  winter  scenes  which  follow.  Then 
perhaps  some  sleigh-ride  scenes  filmed  by  flare-light.  And  then  several 
feet  of  film  of  a  buflfet  supper  and  an  evening  at  games.  The  finale,  of 
course,  should  be  outside  and  inside  shots  of  Christmas  time  beginning  with 
the  Salvation  Army  Santa  Clauses  and  their  red  kettles,  and  following 
with  pictures  of  the  delivery  boys  bringing  gifts,  the  tree  being  secreted  in 
the  basement — and  carrying  right  on  through  to  the  happy  climax  of  the 
opening  of  gifts  and  the  gathering  at  the  gayly  decorated  dinner  table. 
You'll  want  to  take  out  some  of  your  holiday  shots  for  the  youngster's  own 
reels,  but  you'll  probably  have  an  ample  supply  from  which  to  choose. 
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And  there  you  have  a  typical  family 
reel,  its  various  sequences  separated 
by  bits  of  opaque  film — perhaps  in 
lieu  of  titles — somewhat  abbreviated 
of  course,  but  cleared  of  all  major  se- 
quences promising  ample  footage  for 
individual  reels  and  of  irrelevant 
"orphan"  shots.  Now  run  it  through 
your  projector  again.  A  few  flaws  may 
present  themselves,  and  if  so,  they 
should  be  corrected.  Far  more  certain 
is  the  inevitable  glow  of  satisfaction 
derived  from  viewing  a  reel  of  smooth 
and  convincing  personal  movies. 

Left  unedited  are  the  special  sub- 
ject reels — vacations,  sports,  and  the 
like.  You  already  have  your  penciled 
notations  on  these  subjects,  or,  if  their 
new  order  makes  a  new  listing  neces- 
sary, it  will  only  take  a  few  minutes 
to  jot  down  a  scene-by-scene  descrip- 
tion. After  noting  the  changes  you 
desire  to  make,  you  can  quickly  effect 
them  with  splicer,  viewer,  and  re- 
wind. Too,  you  will  quite  often  note 
oversights  in  the  filming  of  a  subject 
which  can  be  corrected  by  a  few  addi- 
tional shots.  A  vacation  reel,  for  ex- 
ample— perhaps  in  your  rush  to  get 
away,  you  overlooked  making  any 
shots  of  your  preparations,  bag  pack- 
ing, and  departure.  Not  that  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  such  shots 
- — they  merely  enable  you  to  present 
a  more  complete  film  story  of  your 


A  well  taken  and  edited  vacation  reel  is  always  inter- 
esting. Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  fine  shots  from  the 
deer  hunting  reels  of  Mr.  Tom  D.  Park  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.  We  added  the  two  arrows  on  the  fifth 
movie  enlargement  to  show  you  the  bounding  and 
minute  targets  of  Mr.  Park's  hunting  companions. 
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Joan  Ann  Shot-niakiT.  from  fourteen  days  to  four 
years — filmed  on  hlaek-and-white  Cine-Kodak  Film 
by  her  aunt.  Miss  Luey  Shoemaker.  Rochester.  N'.  Y. 


holiday  excitement  and  enjoyment. 
So,  if  your  original  movie  films 
simply  begin  at  the  vacation  site, 
stage  a  few  brief  bag-packing  close- 
ups  and  follow  with  a  view  of  your  car 
leaving  your  driveway,  train  pulling 
out  of  a  station  or  thundering  around 
a  curve,  plane  taking  off  from  an  air- 
port— or  whatever  your  means  of 
transportation  was.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  it's  the  same  train  or 
plane  you  took — considerable  edi- 
torial license  is  permissible  in  movies. 
Then  there  are  the  "growing-up" 
reels.  For  these  you  have  no  separate 
list  of  notes,  for  they  were  gathered 
from  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Armed  with  your  new  notes,  some 
arrangement  other  than  a  strictly 
chronological  order  will  probably 
suggest  itself.  If  a  youngster  is  shown 
admiring  a  brand  new  bike  or  pony 
and  then  essaying  a  first  ride,  stay 
with  the  subject  for  a  while.  Pick  up 
scenes  made  later  on,  and,  splicing 
them  together  into  one  sequence,  show 
his  or  her  growing  skill.  Do  the  same 
with  the  youngster's  introduction  to 
swimming,  skating,  and  other  sports, 
and  separate  this  little  sequence  with 
odd  shots  of  the  child. 

The  hotnetnade  newsreel 

Which  leaves  but  that  reelful  of 
memory  shots — odd  bits  of  scenery, 
people,  and  animals.  Many  alert 
movie  makers  have  found  them  a  gold 
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We've  taken  the  liberty  of  using  eight  shots 
from  eight  cinamateurs'  reels  to  show  how 
easily  odd  shots  and  captions  can  be 
bled  into  an  amusing  "newsreel." 


Filmed  by  Mr. 
Leslie  de  Bonnet 
of  M ilbrae,  Cal. 


Filmed  by  Mr. 
WilliamTauber  of 
New  York  City. 


Filmed  by  Mr. 
CliflFord  Nelson  of 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Filmed  by  Mr. 
Owen  M.  Smith 
of  New  York  City. 


Filmed  by  Mr.  J. 
Kinney  Moore  of 
West  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


Filmed  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Laird  of 
Mayw^ood,    111, 


Sun  spots 
probable  cause  of 
says  youthful  astroloser 


Gliding  expert 
sets  new  record 


Filmed  by  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Gunnell 
of  West  New 
Brighton,  N.  Y. 


Kilnned  by  Mr. 
Clifford  Paul  of 
Moline,  111. 


mine  of  material  for  the  preparation  of  films  of  the  newsreel  type.  The 
series  of  illustrations  on  the  preceding  page  conveys  the  idea. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  really  valuable  ruse  of 
making  extra  shots — perhaps  weeks  or  months  apart  from  the  filming  of 
the  major  sequences  which  they  are  to  supplement — with  \vhich  to  round 
out  the  continuity  of  a  subject. 

\'acation  reels,  in  particular,  can  be  given  added  continuity  by  adopting 
a  central  theme  to  convey  progress  and  to  fill  in  for  absent  scenes  or  areas 
which  haste  or  weather  made  impossible  to  film.  Close-ups  of  walking 
feet — to  indicate  the  amount  of  ground  covered  when  viewing  the  wonders 
of  an  exposition.  Other  close-ups  of  hands  and  a  reel  being  rewound  as  a 
fish  line  is  taken  up — to  be  divided  between  the  many  inevitable  shots 
made  on  a  fishing  trip  when  your  camera  target  does  not  catch  any  fish, 
thereby  making  it  unnecessary  for  you  to  continually  ply  camera  instead  of 
fishing  rod  and  also  helping  to  explain  the  final  shots  of  the  entire  catch 
strung  up  on  lines  or  poles  before  your  camp. 

Not  the  least  among  the  virtues  of  these  theme  shots  is  the  fact  that  they 
can  often  be  made  after  the  acquisition  of  the  original  shots  and  spliced 
in  with  results  which,  rather  than  betraying  the  filming  irregularity,  lend 
the  entire  sequence  greater  smoothness. 
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But,  before  taking  up  the  subject  of  titles,  many  minor  aspects  of  film 
editing  should  be  dealt  with  in  brief  paragraphs. 
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ODDS    A]\D    EIVDS 

Some  movie  makers  follow  the  editing  practice  of  entirely  dismantling  a 
reel  into  its  component  shots,  and  placing  the  individual  scenes  on  a  nail- 
pegged  board,  into  pill  boxes,  or  even  in  the  compartments  of  egg  boxes — 
labeling  them  with  brief  descriptions  attached  with  paper  clips,  and  then 
reuniting  them  in  new  order.  While  there  are  many  points  in  favor  of  this 
practice — certainly  for  those  who  have  separate  rooms  which  can  be  de- 
voted to  editing  chambers — it  is  not  recommended  for  general  practice. 
For  one  thing,  heaven  help  the  practicer  of  this  technic  who  is  called  away 
from  his  work  and  loses  track  of  his  intended  goal,  or  whose  efforts,  in  his 
absence,  become  the  playthings  of  inquisitive  children.  Far  safer,  and  just 
as  effective,  is  the  sequence-by-sequence  technic  described  further  forward 
in  this  chapter.  Then  the  number  of  loose  scenes  is  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two,  and  all  individual  sequences  are  temporarily  filed  on  clearly 
labeled  individual  black  processing  reels. 


Clean  hands  are  essential  for  film  editing,  for  oily  fingerprints  are  some- 
times difficult  to  remove  from  film  with  film  cleaner.  Some  movie  makers 
make  it  a  practice  to  wear  inexpensive  cotton  gloves — but  a  handy  and 
frequently  used  cloth  should  suffice. 

*     *     * 

Don't  "cinch"  film  which  has  been  loosely  rewound  on  aluminum  reels. 
Tightening  up  loose  film  by  tugging  on  the  leader  strip  is  a  guaranteed 
method  of  producing  scratches.  If  your  projector  will  not  rewind  film 
firmly  and  uniformly,  rewind  it  by  hand  on  a  rewind.  This  practice  has 
the  additional  advantages  of  permitting  you  to  check  splices  and  avoiding 
delays  between  the  showings  of  individual  reels. 

The  instructions  supplied  with  splicing  outfits  make  it  unnecessary  to 
describe  this  simple  process  in  detail.  But  be  certain  to  remove  all  emul- 
sion from  the  eighth-inch  of  film  which  is  to  be  overlapped  in  the  splice. 
Do  not  scrape  off  emulsion  beyond  this  point  or  jagged  white  areas  will 
appear  on  the  screen  as  splices  pass  through  the  projector.  Use  water  on 
only  the  emulsion  area  to  be  removed — do  not  allow  any  of  it  to  come  in 
contact  with  any  other  part  of  the  film,  or  the  emulsion  may  peel.  Learn 
to  use  just  the  right  amount  of  cement — only  a  little  is  required,  for  film 
cement,  actually,  is  not  a  cement — it  is  really  a  solvent,  melting  or  welding 
the  film  ends  together.  ^     ^     ^ 

When  splicing  films  together  keep  the  dull  sides  of  both  film  ends  upper- 
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most.  The  dull  side  is  the  emulsion  side.  The  emulsion  must  be  removed 
from  the  tip  of  one  film  end  so  that  the  other  film  end,  when  overlapped, 
will  form  a  compact  splice  that  will  not  make  the  image  jump  on  the  screen 
when  the  splice  passes  through  the  projector  gate. 

All  of  which  is  sufficient  on  the  subject  of  film  editing.    The  next  subject, 
and  an  absorbing  one,  is  titling. 


TITLING 


WHILE  this  chapter  will  adequately  cover  the  ways  and  means  of  pre- 
paring home  movie  titles,  its  first  and  foremost  duty  is  to  point  out  when 
titles  are  necessary  and  helpful,  and  when  they  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  also  downright  injurious. 

Yet,  even  before  the  need  for  titles  is  discussed,  your  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you,  personally,  to  make  titles. 
You  can  have  them  made  for  you  at  extremely  reasonable  cost  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  The  style  of  these  titles  is  shown  over  the  page. 
The  uppermost  illustration  is  a  typical  Cine-Kodak  card  title — simple, 
legible.  Ornateness  in  title  making  is  a  temptation  to  be  avoided.  These 
titles  are  supplied  white  on  black  as  shown  for  use  with  i6  mm.  or  8  mm. 
black-and-white  reels.  Titles  with  black  type  and  border  on  a  colored 
background  are  supplied  for  i6  mm.  Kodachrome  reels.  At  present  8 
mm.  Kodachrome  titles. are  only  available  with  white  type  on  a  purple- 
haze  background. 

The  larger  title  on  the  next  page  shows  the  Cine-Kodak  Scroll  Title 
available  for  either  8  mm.  or  i6  mm.  reels.  As  is  evident,  the  scroll  title  is 
ideal  for  use  as  an  opening  title  and  in  other  instances  where  relatively 
lengthy  explanatory  comments  are  deemed  necessary.  The  screen  effect 
of  a  scroll  title  is  especially  interesting  as  the  title  runs  in  a  continuous  up- 
ward movement  behind  the  stationary  border. 

To  those  to  whom  the  fun  of  title  making  is  without  appeal,  Cine-Kodak 
Titles  are  a  simple  and  inexpensive  solution.  All  you  need  do  is  type  or 
print  the  wording  you  desire  and  take  this  information  to  your  Cine-Kodak 
dealer.  In  a  short  time  the  completed  film  strips  bearing  your  titles  will  be 
returned  ready  for  you,  or  your  dealer,  to  splice  into  your  reel. 

Some  movie  makers,  to  keep  track  of  where  titles  are  to  be  inserted, 
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World's  speediest  milers 
meet  in  cinder  path  epic 


Simple,  legible,  Cine-Kodak  card  titles 
tell  their  story  unobtrusively. 


Work  forgotten-  well 
armed  with  travelers* 
checks,  pocket  atlases 
and  ''Foreign  Phrases 
in  General  Use"  (which 
last  Is  practically  no  help 
in  locating  your  hotel  or 
boat  at  2  A.  M.)  we 
"shove  off"  late  in  June, 
1936,  for  a  round-the- 


world    cruise    on    tl. 
"S.  S.  Cunarder." 
Make  your  farewell  bow 
to  Miss  Liberty. 
WeVe  OffI 


Cine-Kodak  Scroll  Titles  w^ill  lend  your 
reels  just  a  touch  of  professional  s^vank, 
launch  them  successfully.  The  hori- 
zontal rule  "frame"  remains  stationary 
as  the  wording  flows  slowly  upwards. 


thread  perforations  with  bits  of  thread 
or  string.  Another  method  is  to  ob- 
tain a  roll  of  Scotch  Tape  from  a  drug 
or  stationery  store,  stick  little  squares 
of  it  on  your  film,  and  number  these 
squares  in  the  same  order  as  on  the 
title  list  given  to  the  dealer.  Then, 
when  the  finished  titles  are  received, 
their  proper  location  in  your  reels  is 
immediately  apparent. 

KVHE]^    TO    TITLE 

This  query  can  perhaps  best  be 
answered  by  the  seemingly  icono- 
clastic statement— ^j-  seldom  as  pos- 
sible.   The  perfect  home  movie  is  one 
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Some  movie  makers  "spot"  titles  by 
knotting  string  or  thread  in  film  per- 
forations. 


without  a  single  title — but,  unfortu-  "^^/^f^"^ 

nately,  the  perfect  home  movie  has 

yet  to  be  made.  An  occasional  simple 

and  tasteful  title  will  help  to  explain 

otherwise  puzzling  shifts  in  scenes  or 

subjects,  will  heighten  the  curiosity  of 

your  movie  audiences  in  the  scenes 

to  come,  and  will  indicate  the  passage 

of  time  between  your  film  sequences. 

There  are  those  who  would  have 
you  make  an  opening  title  such  as  "A 
Holiday  Feast  with  the  Johnsons"  for 
that  little  picnic  movie  described  at 
the  beginning  of  our  chapter  on 
Editing — and  then,  salt  bits  of  verbi- 
age such  as  these  throughout  the  reel — 
"We're  off  for  the  Picnic  Site,"  "Ann 
and  Janet  Set  the  Table,"  "Jim 
Proves  to  be  an  Excellent  Chef," 
"My — but  those  Steaks  were  Tasty!" 
and  "The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day."  But 
after  you  have  seen  a  series  of  titles 
such  as  these  a  half  dozen  times,  their 
inane  obviousness  will  inevitably  prompt  you  to  rip  them  out  of  the  reel 
and  consign  them  to  the  waste  basket.  A  simple  bit  of  cinematic  con- 
tinuity such  as  this  picnic  episode  does  not  require  any  titles.  You  can 
separate  it  from  the  other  sequences  on  a  large  reel  by  a  bit  of  opaque  film 
to  be  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  reels  returned  from  the  processing 
laboratories.  You  can  label  it  a  picnic  movie  by  having  your  first  two  or 
three  shots  devoted  to  close-ups  of  hands  stowing  sandwiches  and  thermos 
bottles  into  a  picnic  basket.  You  can  tell  your  movie  audiences  the  names 
of  the  couple  shown  with  you  in  the  movie.  They  can  see  that  you  are 
leaving  for  the  picnic  site  in  your  car,  that  Ann  and  Janet  spread  the  picnic 
lunch,  that  Jim  seems  to  know  what  he  is  about  when  grilling  the  steaks, 
and  that  you  were  obviously  enjoying  the  food.  Its  continuity  makes  every 
step  of  the  occasion  entirely  clear.     It  doesn't  need  titles. 

Too,  you  can  often  eliminate  the  need  for  titles — particularly  opening 
titles — by  the  making  of  a  little  sequence  which  will  not  only  be  an  able 
substitute  for  a  title  but  a  vast  improvement  upon  one.  For  example — 
a  "Growing-Up"  reel  of  a  youngster.    The  obvious  thing  to  do  is  merely  to 
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Others    prefer    to    stick 
squares  of  Scotch  tape. 


on,    and    number. 


Here's  a  grand  titling  shot 
for  the  start  of  a  youngster's 
reel. 


If  you  made  a  shot  like  this, 
no  title  is  necessary  to 
identify  the  hero  of  your 
story,  or  his  age. 


But  if  you  missed  his  fifth 
birthday,  you  can  title  it 
now  merely  by  filming  a  five- 
candled  cake. 
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make,  or  have  made,  an  opening  title  such  as  "The  Movie  Diary  of 
Bill  Junior" — and  then  splice  one  scene  to  another  until  Bill  Junior's 
film  chronology  has  been  brought  up  to  date.  But  far  more  interesting 
is  the  plan  of  titling  by  implication;  of  starting  your  film  diary  of  him  with 
a  shot  of  him  clutching  an  aluminum  reel  of  film  in  his  chubby  hands 
and  perhaps  vainly  attempting  to  engage  the  core  of  the  reel  with  the 
upper  spindle  of  your  projector.  This  scene  titles  it  as  his  reel  and  prepares 
your  movie  audiences  for  the  shots  to  follow.  And,  if  you've  a  scene  of  him 
made  on  his  first  filmable  birthday  as  he  puffed  out  his  cheeks  to  ex- 
tinguish the  candles  on  his  birthday  cake,  splice  this  in  immediately  after 
the  initial  title  sequence  to  indicate  the  year  in  which  his  film  diary  was 
begun.  If  by  any  chance  you  didn't  make  such  a  shot  of  him,  get  a  cake 
now,  spear  it  with  the  proper  number  of  candles,  establish  your  camera  as 
close  to  the  cake  as  possible,  press  the  exposure  lever,  and  with  your  head 
alongside,  but  not  in  front  of,  the  camera's  lens,  blow  out  the  candles 
yourself. 


il 
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You  can  go  this  plan  one  better  if  your  movie  story  of  him  starts  with 
his  earliest  days  on  this  earthly  sphere.  Here's  a  little  sequence  that  can 
be  made  now,  even  though  it  is  months  or  years  after  the  big  day  of  his 
arrival.  A  close-up  of  the  father's  feet  nervously  striding  back  and  forth  in 
a  restricted  area  ...  a  spent  cigarette  being  tamped  out  in  an  ash  tray  .  .  . 
another  shot  of  the  feet  .  .  .  another  cigarette  .  .  .  again  the  feet,  moving 
still  more  rapidly ...  an  overflowing  ash  tray  .  .  .  once  more  the  feet — they 
stop,  and  whirl  about  ...  a  door  opens,  and  a  pair  of  women's  white  shoes 
appears,  pauses  a  moment,  then  turns  and  vanishes  beyond  the  closing  door 
.  .  .  the  man's  shoes  have  lost  their  evidence  of  anxiety  and  are  now  seen  to 
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Certainly  this  sequence  would  get  a  youngster's  reel  oflFto  a  good  start. 
There  are  few  subjects  which  cannot  be  "titled"  by  such  sequences. 
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rock  back  and  forth  complacently  from  heel  to  toe  ...  a  series  of  close-ups 
of  hands  extracting  cigars  from  a  brimming  box  carrying  a  card  which,  in  a 
tiding  device  close-up,  is  seen  to  read,  "It's  a  boy!  Bill  Jr.  3/16/36" — 
and  then  the  first  close-up  which  you  made  of  the  youngster  in  his 
mother's  arms  in  the  hospital.  You  can  make  the  hospital  corridor 
part  of  this  sequence  on  a  stretch  of  rugless  floor  right  in  your  home,  and, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  our  professional  contemporaries,  it  is  guaranteed 
to  "wow"  your  every  movie  audience. 
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To  further  illustrate  the  use  of  titling  sequences:  Suppose,  for  example, 
your  youngster  spends  a  few  weeks  at  a  summer  camp  at  which  you  make  a 
roll  or  two  of  movies  upon  a  visit — you  will  quite  naturally  want  to  precede 
these  camp  shots  with  a  title  to  explain  their  locale  and  significance.  And 
here,  again,  you  can  title  the  sequence  in  a  manner  unusual  from  a 
cinematic  standpoint  and  yet  more  true  to  life.  Instead  of  the  obvious 
title,  "Happy  Days  at  Camp  Gagawhayamacallit,"  lead  off  with  a  little 
sequence  showing  you  receiving  a  letter  or  card  from  the  postman  (or  tak- 
ing it  from  the  mailbox),  opening  and  reading  it,  and  then,  in  a  titling 
device  close-up,  reproduce  a  line  or  two  from  it  in  which  the  youngster 
reports  "...  having  a  perfectly  swell  time  swimming,  canoeing,  hiking, 
riding  horseback.  And  don't  forget — I'm  expecting  you  at  Camp 
on  Parents'  Day." 

And  what  better  way  to  launch  your  reel  devoted  to  home  and  family 
than  with  a  close-up  of  the  house  number,  followed  by  another  close-up 
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of  your  street  sign,  and  then  a  medi- 
um shot  of  your  house? 

Begin  your  garden  sequence  with  a 
close-up  made  over  your  shoulder  as 
you  study  a  seed  catalog. 

Title  your  golf  or  tennis  club  reels 
with  close-ups  of  the  club  sign. 

And  you  can  title  a  sport  or  specta- 
cle by  using  all,  or  part,  of  a  program 
of  the  event  as  title  material.  Too,  if 
it  is  reviewed  by  the  local  press,  a 
paragraph  by  paragraph  copy  of  the 
news  article  can  be  made  by  a  titling 
device  to  identify  individual  scenes. 

But  all  reels  and  all  subjects  cannot 
be  titled  by  implication.  This  is 
especially  true  with  travel  reels.  Un- 
less you  are  willing  to  maintain  an 
endless  descriptive  monologue  or  risk 
leaving  your  audiences  all  at  sea  in 
regard  to  the  location  and  significance 
of  the  sights  and  sites  you  have  filmed, 
titles  are  really  a  necessity. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  grooming  of  a  travel  film  calls  for 
considerable  title  making.  Highway 
signs,  station  names,  monument  in- 
scriptions, building  plaques,  life  pre- 
servers on  steamships,  airline  names 
on  planes — these  are  some  of  the 
ready-made  titles  you  can  film  while 
afield.  And  you  can  bring  back  with 
you  highway,  steamship,  and  airline 
maps,  postcards,  and,  if  you  journey 
abroad,  colorful  travel  literature 
which  generally  abounds  with  mate- 
rial easily  adapted  to  title  making. 


Never  overlook  ready-made  titles  such  as  these.  They 
tell  you  where  you  are  as  you  make  your  movies,  and 
they'll  tell  your  audiences  where  you  were  w^hen 
they  see  them. 
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Here,  however,  is  a  review  of  the  occasions  when  titles  are  necessary. 

A  showing  of  your  reels  is  likely  to  disclose  gaps  in  your  film  story  which, 
to  those  not  familiar  with  your  movie  subject,  will  seem  inexplicable. 
These  gaps,  if  they  cannot  be  corrected  by  editing,  can  almost  invariably 
be  smoothed  over  by  titling.  If,  for  example,  during  an  automobile  tour 
of  New  England,  weather  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  film 
one  day  of  your  journey,  you  can  make  a  simple  title  such  as  "^4  day  long 

downpour  washed  away  our  chances  for  picture  making  between and ." 

This  title,  spliced  into  the  vacation  reel  in  the  middle  of  a  shot  (which  you 
can  just  as  well  make  when  you  return  home)  of  distant  storm  clouds  and 
lightning  seen  through  spattering  drops  on  your  windshield,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  an  unfortunate  gap  in  your  movie  itinerary. 

You  will  often  want  to  build  up  a  scene  by  an  interest-arousing  title. 
Perhaps  your  movie  subject  has  been  the  graceful  performance  of  a  skill- 
ful diver,  following  which  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  film  the  elephan- 
tine grace  of  an  overfed  amateur.  Certainly  the  comedy  aspect  of  this 
latter  shot  would  be  heightened  if  it  were  preceded  by  a  title  such  as 
^^  Another  heavy  favorite  for  diving  honors.''^  And  if  your  subject  is  some  mighty 
spectacle  of  nature  such  as  Niagara,  and  your  home  movies  of  it  are  so 
blessed  with  continuity  that  they  lead  your  audiences  to  the  brink  by  a 
series  of  shots  made  above  the  falls,  added  punch  can  be  given  your  pro- 
tracted shot  of  the  cataract  if  you  precede  it  with  a  title  such  as  "  The  majesty 
that  IS  Niagara'^  and  split  your  deservedly  long  shot  of  it  with  another  brief 
title,  ^^1,^00,000  gallons  a  second!'^ 

Then  again,  if  you  devote  one  large  reel  to  a  thorough-going  film  record 
of  one  subject,  you  will  often  want  to  break  up  such  a  lengthy  series  of 
scenes  with  a  title  or  two.  Place  them  in  your  reel  where  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion shifts  from  one  location  to  another.     Perhaps,  on  a  fishing  trip,  you 
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have  devoted  three  or  four  minutes  to  the  sport  you  enjoyed  while  casting 
along  a  rocky  shore.  Drop  in  a  close-up  of  a  snarling  outboard  motor, 
follow  this  with  a  shot  or  two  of  your  new  location,  and  then  ''''Bass  drowse 
away  the  afternoon  beneath  these  placid  lily  pads''  .  .  .  next  a  shot  of  a  "strike," 
the  landing  of  a  fish,  and  another  title,  ''But  a  Buffalo  spoon  is  a  guaranteed 
eye-opener!'' — and  then  follow  along  with  your  other  fishing  shots. 

PHRASING    TITLES 

Although  the  style  of  the  titles  used  somewhat  determines  the  number  of 
words  your  titles  can  carry  and  still  be  legible  on  the  screen — a  plain  card 
title  quite  naturally  permits  the  use  of  more  words  than  an  art  title  in 
which  considerable  area  is  devoted  to  design  or  illustration — there  are 
lengths  beyond  which  you  should  not  go  if  you  expect  your  movie  audi- 
ences to  retain  the  information  carried  by  the  titles.  The  i6  mm.  card 
title  illustrated  on  page  192  is  sometimes  ordered  with  30  to  35  words; 
8  mm.  Cine-Kodak  card  titles  with  20  words.  But  the  fewer  words  in 
which  you  can  express  the  information  you  wish  to  impart,  the  better 
and  brisker  your  film  story  will  be. 

Cine-Kodak  Scroll  Titles,  also  illustrated  on  page  192,  can,  of  course, 
contain  far  more  than  35  words  if  the  situation  demands  a  lengthy  title. 
Scroll  titles  are  for  those  exceptional  instances  when  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  a  title,  and  you  wish  to  say  it  in  the  most  interesting  fashion. 

Phrase  your  titles  simply.  Do  not  try  to  impart  to  every  title  an  air 
of  vast  sophistication  or  shrewd  wit.  Your  audiences  may  not  share  your 
appreciation  of  such  grammatical  niceties.  And,  frankly,  you  will  prob- 
ably find  yourself  inclined  to  agree  with  them  after  you  have  viewed  such 
titles  a  few  times.  Words  have  the  knack  of  coming  into  their  own  in 
titles.  Without  inflections  of  voice,  without  the  benefit  of  mannerisms, 
they  must  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Furthermore,  a  title  should  never 
interrupt  a  film  story,  which  it  is  quite  apt  to  do  if  its  tone  is  out  of  keeping 
with  that  of  the  cinematic  situation  into  which  it  has  been  dropped  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  it  clear  and  not  more  complicated.  A  reel  is  well 
titled  when  onlookers  read  and  remember  the  information  carried  by 
titles  without  being  conscious  of  them. 

More  than  a  few  movie  makers  who  have  not  given  an  overabundance 
of  forethought  to  the  filming  of  their  reel,  nor  too  much  after-thought  to 
the  editing  of  the  material  they  filmed,  try  to  "pep  up"  a  commonplace 
film  story  by  needling  it  with  a  host  of  tricky  titles — with  a  net  result  not 
dissimilar  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  if  a  Broadway  gag- writer  were 
put  to  work  to  add  zip  to  an  eighteenth  century  tear-jerker. 
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Don't  overdo  titling.  Never  refer  in  a  title  to  a  scene  which  has  just 
been  viewed — title  the  ones  to  come,  or  your  movie  audiences  will  miss 
the  action  before  them  on  the  screen  while  they  are  mentally  back-tracking 
to  connect  a  title  with  the  scene,  or  scenes,  which  preceded  it.  Be  imper- 
sonal. Think  of  your  film  subjects  from  the  angle  of  those  who  will  see 
them.  Tou  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  your  reels.  But  those  who  are 
not  must  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  of  your  camera's  work  and  the 
clarity  of  your  title  phrasing.  If  the  essence  of  title  making  were  summed 
up  in  one  word,  that  word  would  be  "simplicity."  Although  opening 
and  closing  titles  can  safely  lean  towards  decorativeness,  keep  your  titles 
simple  after  you  have  once  launched  your  film  story. 


MAKING    YOUR    OliVN    TITLES 

It  would  not  be  difificult  to  fill  a  book  the  size  of  Hovs^  to  Make  Good 
Movies  with  suggestions  on  title  making,  alone.  But,  as  one  of  the  first 
factors  to  keep  in  mind  in  this  pursuit  is  the  deliberate  avoidance  of  a 
distracting  variety  of  title  styles,  our  suggestions  on  title  making  will 
largely  be  confined  to  those  applicable  to  inexpensive  titling  devices  such 
as  Cine-Kodak  Titler. 

Time  was  when  home  movie  titling,  though  great  fun,  was  something 
of  a  task  because  more  than  a  few  minutes'  work  was  required  for  the 
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Even  those  who  type  by  the  "A-where's-B"   method,  up- 
hill or  down,  can  make  good  titles  with  Cine-Kodak  Titler. 


preparation  of  a  title  worthy  of  your  movies. 

Now  the  Cine-Kodak  Titler  has  changed  all  this.  All  Cine-Kodaks 
(with  the  exception  of  the  original  Model  A  and  Cine-Kodak  Special), 
whether  8  mm.  or  i6  mm.,  need  only  be  properly  placed  upon  the  Titler's 
base,  and  correct  alignment  of  camera  and  card  is  assured. 

But  it  is  the  Titler's  auxiliary  lens  that  really  spells  the  end  of  title  prob- 
lems. This  auxiliary  lens  makes  ordinary  typewriter  type,  filmed  only  a 
fe\v  inches  distant,  appear  clearly  legible  on  the  screen,  and  thus  writes 
finis  to  the  need  for  hand  lettering.  Not  only  this,  but  the  screened  title 
does  not  betray  the  faulty  technic  of  even  the  veriest  "hunt  and  peck" 
typist.  The  typing  may  stray  from  the  center  of  the  title  card,  run  "up- 
hill" or  down,  yet  by  merely  centering  the  typing  in  the  Titler's  easel,  the 
effect  on  the  screen  is  consistently  flattering. 

The  Titler  can  lay  claim  to  versatility  as  well  as  to  simplicity.  To  this 
statement  the  several  title  effects  on  the  next  page  bear  potent  witness. 
You  can  type  your  titles  directly  on  one  of  the  lOO  mottled-background 
cards  supplied  with  each  Titler.  You  can  type  them,  as  well,  directly  upon 
the  lighter  areas  of  dull-finished  snapshot  prints,  on  w^allpaper  with  a 
minute  pattern,  on  strips  of  light  paper  which  you  can  paste  over  snap- 
shots or  onto  postcards.  You  can  clip  illustrations  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  advertising  literature,  and,  by  either  typing  or  hand 
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Simple  lettering  and  a  sketch 
on  black  show^  card  stock. 


Map  from  cruise  folder.    You  can 
indicate  locale  >vith  pencil. 


THREE  l^EEKS 
IB   THE 
CASADIIM  ROCKIES 


Typing  on  wallpaper. 


A  more  ambitiously  sketched 
and  lettered  title. 


Typed  strip  pasted  on  snapshot. 


A  typed   strip  pasted  across 
a  postal  card. 


Lettering  on  illustration 
from  cruise  folder. 


Early  morning  finds   the 
Corsair  II  rolling  and 
pitching  in  a  rising  sea 


Straight    typing    on    one    of 
the  Tiller's  standard    cards. 


lettering,  obtain  attractive  art  titles.  You  can  use  newspaper  stories  of 
events  to  title  your  films  of  the  news  described.  You  can  give  expression 
to  your  bent  for  cartooning  and  prepare  amusing  title  effects  with 
white  drawings  or  lettering  on  black  paper.  You  can  use  road  maps 
or  cruise  folder  maps  and,  by  showing  one  section  at  a  time,  trace 
your  route  by  pencil  point  from  town  to  town  or  from  port  to  port. 
You  can,  in  fact,  have  an  enlargement  made  of  a  frame  from  the  very 
scene  you  wish  to  tide,  and  type  or  letter  your  title  direcdy  upon  the 
inanimate  version  of  the  scene  which,  as  soon  as  the  tide  strip  has  passed 
through  the  projector,  will  suddenly  spring  into  life  in  its  movie  version. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  detail  about  the  use  of  Cine-Kodak 
Titler.  This  information  is  given  with  the  instructions  supplied  with  this 
handy  accessory. 
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Yet,  despite  the  extreme  efficiency  and  simplicity  of  a  titling  device  such 
as  Cine-Kodak  Titler,  there  will  sometimes  be  occasions  when  you  will 
prefer  to  use  titling  material  with  a  far  greater  area  than  that  covered  by 
the  auxiliary  lens  of  the  Titler. 

Such  extra-size  titles  can  be  filmed  successfully  by  most  fixed-focus 
and  focusing  movie  cameras. 

Owners  of  the  i6  mm.  Magazine  Cine-Kodak,  Cine-Kodak  Model  K, 
and  Cine-Kodak  Special,  will  find  on  the  page  opposite  a  graph  showing 
the  size  cards  necessary  for  filming  with  the  above  focusing-lens  type  cam- 
eras at  lens-to-subject  distances  ranging  from  six  inches  to  forty-nine  feet. 
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WIDTH  OF  FIELD  IN  INCHES 


Here's  how  the  graph  works.  If,  for  example,  you  are  using  a  25  mm.  lens  and  wish 
to  copy  an  old  portrait  11  inches  wide,  put  a  pencil  point  on  the  "11-inch"  line  at 
the  bottom  of  the  graph  and  follow  this  line  up  until  it  hits  the  curve  for  the  25 
mm.  lens — then  move  across  to  the  left  border.  You  thus  learn  that  30  inches  is  the 
focusing  distance.  Or,  with  the  distance  set,  field  size  is  learned  by  reversing  the 
procedure.  Movie  frame  proportions,  incidentally,  are  4  inches  wide  by  3  inches  high. 


While  How  to  Make  Good  Movies  is  no  purveyor  of  "pie  charts,"  a  time- 
saving  computator  such  as  the  graph  above  is  too  important  to  omit.  Its 
use  really  is  simplicity,  itself. 

Smallest  apertures  are  desirable  for  closest  focusing  distances  with  all 
lenses.  Under  average  lighting  conditions  (//5.6,  for  example)  20  mm. 
//3.5  lenses  on  fixed-focus  cameras  cannot  be  used  to  film  objects  much 
closer  than  four  feet.  At  closer  range,  a  75  cent  portrait  attachment  in  a  Z 
mount  is  the  answer — see  dotted  line  in  graph  above  for  the  added  range 
permitted.  Brilliant  light  permitting  small  apertures  is  desirable. 
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This  graph  is  read  by  the  same  technic  described  on  the  previous  page  for  16  mm. 
cameras.  The  curve  given  for  the  38  mm.  (IV2  inch) //2. 5  lens  can  be  followed  for 
the  IV2  inch //4. 5  lens  supplied  for  the  Cine-Kodak  Eight,  Model  60.  The  curve  for 
13  mm.  lenses  can  be  followed  for  fixed-focus  cameras  such  as  Cine-Kodaks  Eight, 
Models  20  and  25,  from  4  feet  down  to  20  inches  (see  dotted  line)  by  using  the  75 
cent  portrait  attachment  in  a  Z  mount.  The  13  mm. //1. 9  lenses  on  Cine-Kodak 
Eight,  Model  60,  and  the  Magazine  Cine-Kodak  Eight,  while  only  focusing  as  close 
as  24  inches,  can  be  used  up  to  14  or  16  inches  at  the  smallest  apertures. 


How  To  Center  Titles  For  Filming 

First,  buy  yourself  a  drawing  board  (you  may  use  a  bread  board  if  you 
wish),  and  locate  its  exact  center  by  drawing  two  lines  across  the  face  of 
the  board  from  opposite  corners. 

Next,  construct  a  support  for  your  camera  (one  or  two  empty  cigar 
boxes,  or  blocks  of  wood,  may  be  all  you  need)  to  raise  your  camera  so  the 
center  of  its  lens  will  be  exactly  the  same  height  from  the  table  on  which 
you  are  filming  your  titles  as  the  center  point  on  your  title  board. 

Draw  a  line  on  the  table  from  the  mid-point  of  your  title  board  and  at 
right  angles  to  it.  Place  your  camera  so  that  its  lens  is  directly  over  this 
line  at  a  distance  recommended  in  the  above  table,  or,  if  you  are  using 
the  "Z"  Portrait  Attachment,  at  a  distance  specified  in  the  instruction 
sheet  included  with  this  accessory.  Remember  that  your  camera's  lens 
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should  be  in  the  center  of  your  title.  For,  with  extreme  close-up  work, 
the  finders,  intended  for  average  shots,  are  not  safe  guides  for  vertical 
or  horizontal  sighting. 


Tiwning  Titles 

At  about  this  point  the  question  of  how  much  film  to  devote  to  a  title 
will  quite  naturally  arise.  It  depends  upon  the  title.  If  you  are  filming 
a  plain  typed  title,  press  down  the  exposure  lever,  and  keep  it  down,  as 
you  slowly  read  the  title — then  stop  exposure.  But  if  your  title  boasts  of 
illustration,  as  well  as  wording,  give  your  screen  audiences  a  chance  to 
admire  the  title  by  allowing  it  a  few  additional  seconds.  Such  technic,  and 
such  titles,  are  best  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  reel,  and  titles  of  wording, 
only,  throughout  a  reel.     "Art"  titles  tend  to  slow  down  a   film   story  if 
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used  throughout.  And  never  vary  the 
style  of  titles  throughout  a  movie  of 
one  subject. 

Don't  run  two  titles  together.  Dick 
hooks  a  whopper  should  not  be  imme- 
diately followed  by,  But  it  got  away. 
Show  "Dick"  playing  his  fish  in 
between  titles. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Titler  in  making 
extreme  close-ups  of  objects  other 
than  title  material.  When  no  card 
is  placed  in  the  Titler's  easel  and  it 
is  used  as  a  frame  for  objects  on  the 
same  plane,  tremendously  interest- 
ing close-ups  can  be  obtained  of 
otherwise  minute  objects.  The  wide- 
eyed  stare  of  a  tiny  kitten — imagine 
how  dramatic  it  would  be  when 
filmed  in  this  manner  so  that  it  fills 
your  entire  screen.  Or  maybe  your  camera  is  loaded  with  Kodachrome 
and  you  wish  to  make  an  unusual  shot  of  a  pet  canary  splashing  about 
in  his  tiny  porcelain  bath  on  the  side  of  his  cage  ...  or  of  the  lazy  and 
graceful  maneuvers  of  a  brilliant  goldfish  on  the  camera  side  of  an 
aquarium.  If  the  subject  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  half  inch  or  so  more  dis- 
tant than  the  plane  of  the  Titler's  easel,  set  your  camera's  focusing  scale — 
if  you  use  a  focusing  camera — at  the  "lOo"  foot  marker  instead  of  "25." 
Blossoms  can  be  magnified  so  that  their  tender  petals  will  fiare  across 
your  screen  in  bands  of  striking  colors.  Butterfiies  with  all  their  kaleido- 
scopic coloring  can  stretch  their  wings  from  one  side  of  your  screen  to 
the  other.  Weird  insects  can  waggle  their  antennae  at  your  movie  audi- 
ences in  awesome  magnitude.  A  California  cinamateur  produced  a  prize- 
winning  movie  of  his  garden  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  all  of 
his  scenes  (after  the  opening  medium  shot  of  his  garden)  through  the 
Titler's  easel.  He  framed  one  blossom  after  another  in  the  easel,  produced 
magnified  screen  images  which  presented  the  blossoms  far  more  clearly 
and  far  more  beautifully  than  they  were  in  life. 

More  than  a  few  movie  makers,  who  acquired  their  outfits  too  late  to 
include  early  shots  of  their  youngsters'  childhood,  have  filled  the  gap 
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by  centering  old  snapshot  prints  in 
the  Titler's  easel  and  copying  these 
inanimate,  yet  precious,  likenesses  on 
movie  film.  Trinkets,  jewels — in 
short  every  small  object  which  you 
would  deem  more  interesting  when 
greatly  enlarged  is  fair  game  for  a 
Titler. 

CLEANIl^G    FILM 

One  of  the  simplest  of  the  steps  insur- 
ing the  finest  screen  showings — and 
certainly  not  the  least  important — is 
the  periodic  cleaning  of  your  film 
with  an  approved  film  cleaner. 

When   film   is   edited    and    titled, 


Both  the  film  strips  at  the  right  may  seem 
equally  free  from  scratches  and  smudges.  One 
print  was  made  from  soiled  film,  one  from  the 
same  film  after  cleaning.  The  same  frame  -was 
enlarged  before  and  after — see  below^. 
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Projected  films  should  regularly  be  wiped  off, 
occasionally  cleaned  with  a  film  cleaner.  The 
efficient  outfit   pictured   here  costs  very  little. 

thumb  prints,  bits  of  cement  and  dust 
particles  will  inevitably  find  their 
way  onto  its  surface.  Even  in  ordi- 
nary projection,  film  will  pick  up  dust 
and  perhaps  an  occasional  splatter  of 
oil  from  the  projector.  Abrasive 
agents  of  destruction  will  lodge  in  the 
gate  of  your  projector  and  evidence 
their  presence  and  eff'ects  by  black, 
vertical  streaks  on  the  screen — film  scratches  which  no  cleaning  prepara- 
tion can  eradicate.  Grease  or  oil  spots  will  be  mirrored  by  discoloration 
of  color  film  images  and  by  blobs  of  off"-tone  gray  on  black-and-white  im- 
ages. The  simple  and  certain  solution  is  the  use  of  film  cleaner.  But  do  not 
use  a  "spot  remover,"  or  any  of  the  other  household  cleaning  fluids  on 
the  market.  These,  though  undoubtedly  eflBcient  in  the  fields  for  which 
they  are  intended,  are  sometimes  deadly  indeed  when  used  upon  movie 
film — oftentimes  discoloring  black-and-white  film,  and  completely  de- 
stroying the  colors  of  Kodachrome.  The  fluid  supplied  with  the  Cine- 
Kodak  Film  Cleaning  Outfit,  which  also  includes  a  soft  plush  cloth,  is, 
however,  especially  refined  by  Eastman  for  film  cleaning.  To  clean  film, 
place  it  on  a  rewinding  device  and  thread  the  leader  strip  onto  a  take- 
up  reel.  Moisten  the  cloth  with  Cine  Film  Cleaner.  Squeeze  it  until 
there  is  barely  any  moisture  left  in  it.  (This  is  especially  important 
when  cleaning  Kodachrome.)  Slowly  draw  the  film  through  the  cloth, 
exerting  only  a  slight  pressure.  If  the  cloth  is  held  near  the  full  reel  of 
film,  the  film  should  be  suflficiently  dry  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
take-up  reel. 

A  glance  at  the  cloth  after  you  have  cleaned  i  oo  feet  of  frequently  pro- 
jected film  will  convince  you  of  the  importance  of  film  cleaning.  And  a 
glance  at  the  screen  as  you  show  the  cleaned  film  will  demonstrate  its 
benefits. 

DUPLICATES 

The  very  reels  you  prize  most  highly,  show  most  regularly,  will  be  the  first 
to  show  signs  of  wear  from  projection.  Clean  film  and  a  clean  projector 
will,  of  course,  help  greatly  to  forestall  the  evil  day. 

And,  although  far  more  infrequent  destroyers  of  film  than  popularity, 
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theft  and  fire  occasionally  bring  irreplaceable  loss  to  movie  makers. 

The  easy,  inexpensive  escape  from  loss  by  wear,  theft,  and  tear  is  the 
duplication  of  your  best  reels. 

Run  through  your  film  library  some  evening  soon — surely  there  are 
sequences  in  it  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  you.  Strip  them  out  of  their 
present  locations  and  collate  them  on  large  aluminum  reels.  Then  take 
them  to  your  dealer  for  duplication  in  Eastman  laboratories.  When  your 
film  has  been  returned  to  you,  you  can  store  the  originals  in  vault  or  safe 
deposit  box;  project  the  "dupes." 

All  black-and-white  film,  8  mm.  or  i6  mm.,  can  be  duplicated.  Both 
8  mm.  and  i6  mm.  Kodachrome  Film  can  also  be  duplicated — 8  mm.  in 
black-and-white,  i6  mm.  in  either  full  color  or  in  black-and-white.  Im- 
portant to  remember  is  that  a  duplicate  should  be  projected  with  the 
glossy  side  of  the  film  toward  the  projector  lens. 

STORHVO   FILMS 

Cine-Kodak  Films  should  not  be  stored  on  the  black  metal  reels  on  which 
they  are  returned  from  the  processing  laboratory  as  these  reels  are  not  rust 
proof.  Rather,  processed  films  should  be  spliced  together,  wound  onto 
aluminum  reels,  and  stored  in  Kodascope  Film  Cans  for  safe  keeping. 
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Never  "cinch"  loosely  wound  film  in 
this  manner^there's  no  more  cer- 
tain way  to  produce  scratches. 


Home  movie  films  are  valuable^ 
more  valuable  with  the  passing  of 
every  day.  They  deserve  better  care 
than  they  are  being  given  in  the 
illustration  above. 


Some  film  cans  contain 
humidifying  pads  but  these 
need  seldom,  if  ever,  be  mois- 
tened. Under  normal  projec- 
tion conditions,  home  movie 
film  will  absorb  sufficient 
moisture  from  its  occasional 
exposure  to  air  to  remain 
suitably  pliant. 

Films  should  be  kept  where 
it  is  dark,  dry,  and  cool.  They 
should  not  be  stored  near  radi- 
ators, steam  pipes,  or  hot-air 
registers.  A  temperature  of  not 
over  70°  and  a  relative  humid- 
ity of  not  over  50  per  cent  are 
recommended. 

In  the  event  that  Cine- 
Kodak  Films  become  dry  and 
brittle,  they  can  be  restored  to 
normal  projection  conditions 
by  storing  them  for  a  day  or  two 
in  a  covered  receptacle  con- 
taining a  dampened  sponge. 
If  coiled  loosely,  the  humidi- 
fication  will  be  more  rapid 
and  even.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  films  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the 
dampened  material. 


ENLARGEMENTS 

Here  is  a  phase  of  home  movie 
enjoyment  as  yet  appreciated 
by  relatively  few  movie  mak- 
ers. Yet  every  cinamateur  with 
a  still  attachment  on  his  pro- 
jector has  made  frequent  use 
of  it  to  halt  the  flow  of  film  for 
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the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  that  precious  fraction  of  a  second  in  which 
a  film  image  of  a  youngster's  lively  countenance  has  registered  the  very 
expression  so  endearing  to  those  close  to  the  child,  or  to  satisfy  an  appre- 
ciative gasp  from  a  movie  audience  caused  by  the  screen  debut  of  some 
lovely  scenic.  You,  yourself,  have  undoubtedly  often  exclaimed,  "How 
I  would  like  to  keep  a  picture  of  that!''  And  you  can.  If  your  shots  match 
in  crispness  those  from  which  many  of  the  illustrations  in  this  book  have 
been  made,  you  can  then  have  enlargements  in  every  way  their  equal. 

Close-ups  enlarge  best 

Close-ups,  quite  naturally,  promise  best  results.  Yet  distant  scenic 
shots  possessing  contrasting  lighting  and  with  attractive  sky  and  cloud 
effects  are  entirely  practical  subjects  for  enlargement.  Shots  in  which 
rapidly  moving  objects  appear,  however,  are  generally  impossible  to 
enlarge — which  may  seem  odd  in  view  of  the  abilities  of  your  movie 
camera  to  reproduce  action  on  the  screen.  The  explanation,  however, 
is  quite  understandable.  Operated  at  the  normal  speed  of  i6  frames  a 
second,  your  movie  camera  gives  each  individual  film  image  approxi- 
mately 1/32  of  a  second  exposure — the  camera  shutter  being  open 
about  half  the  time  for  the  recording  of  action,  and  closed  the  other  half 
for  the  mechanism  to  pull  one  film  frame  out  of  position  from  behind  the 
camera's  lens  and  replace  it  with  another.  Movies  are  generally  shown 
at  this  same  speed  of  16  frames  per  second.  And  so,  with  every  screened 
movie  shot  of  a  runner,  for  example,  you  are  actually  viewing  a  vertical 
parade  of  16  snapshots  a  second,  which  gives  the  illusion  of  continuous 
action.  That  this  is  but  an  illusion  you  will  quickly  discover  if  you  scruti- 
nize an  individual  movie  frame  with  a  magnifying  glass  or  upon  the 
ground  glass  screen  of  a  viewing  device.  The  runner's  fast-moving  legs 
will  appear  quite  blurred — for  1/32  of  a  second  is  obviously  not  suffi- 
ciently "fast"  exposure  to  stop  rapid  action.  This  handicap  does  not,  of 
course,  hold  true  when  rapidly  moving  objects  are  filmed  in  slow  motion. 

Yet  certainly  with  forty  individual  snapshots  on  each  foot  of  16  mm.  film, 
and  eighty  to  each  foot  of  8  mm.  film,  there  must  be  many  irreplaceable 
views  which  you,  or  someone  you  know,  would  give  much  to  have  in 
the  form  of  attractive  enlargements  for  snapshot  albums  or  mantel. 
You  can  have  them  made  for  you  by  Eastman,  whether  they  are  on  16  mm. 
or  8  mm.  film,  black-and-white  or  Kodachrome,  or,  if  16  mm.,  you  can 
make  them  yourself — see  page  216. 

The  size  to  which  film  images  can  be  magnified  depends  upon  the  type 
of  film  used  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  filmed. 
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A  child  or  adult  will  strike  exactly  the  expression  you  so  greatly 
covet  once  in  almost  every  shot.  The  nicked  frame  (third  from  top) 
in  this  enlarged  film  strip  is  typical — and  ahove  you  see  how  nicely 
it  enlarged. 


.^. 


Although  8  mm.  images  are  not  usually  enlarged 
beyond  the  seemingly  modest  proportions  of  i  J/g  inches 
by  I  YE  inches,  it  should  be  realized  that  this  area 
represents  a  loo  times  magnification  of  the  original 
film  images.  i6  mm.  images,  being  four  times  as  large 
as  8  mm.  images,  are  generally  magnified  to  3  by  4 
inch  proportions. 

Exceptionally  clear  images,  of  course,  can  be  en- 
larged to  a  more  generous  size.  But  as  a  rule  prints 
are  made  in  the  sizes  given  above  and  in  the  manner 
described  below. 

Thoroughly  satisfactory  glossy  enlargements  may 
be  obtained  with  a  small  white  margin  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  finish  to  everyday  snapshots — as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  reproduction  of  the  16  mm.  film  image 
on  the  next  page.  Or,  as  many  movie  makers  rightly 
prefer,  movie  enlargements  may  be  obtained  in  the 
style  of  the  slightly  higher  priced,  but  far  more  at- 
tractive, Etchcraft  Junior  enlargements  made  on 
embossed,  dull-finish  paper  with  a  wide  margin.  An 
actual  size  reproduction  of  an  8  mm.  Etchcraft  Junior 
enlargement  is  also  shown  on  the  next  page. 
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Above  is  a  typical  16  mm.  glossy  enlargement,  made  from 
the  reels  of  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Wildes  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 
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At  the  left  is  a  stand- 
ard Etchcraft  Junior 
enlargement  from 
the  8  mm.  films  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Stob  of 
Chicago,  111.  With  16 
mm.  Etchcrafts  the 
picture  area  is  4  inch- 
es wide  by  3  inches 
high;  the  overall  size, 
7  by  6V2  inches.  Un- 
usually sharp  8  mm. 
movie  shots  can  also 
be  enlarged  to  these 
proportions,  and  16 
mm.  shots  to  even 
greater  size. 


Framed  Etchcraft  Junior  enlargements  are  easily  large  enough  for  use  on  desk,  end  table, 
or  mantel  —  yet  pleasantly  unobtrusive.     They  make  ideal  gifts  for  friends  and  relatives. 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  somewhat  unusual,  but  thoroughly  impor- 
tant branch  of  home  movie  enjoyment,  have  your  dealer  send  your  film 
to  the  Service  Department  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
with  light  colored  string  or  thread  tied  through  a  perforation  alongside 
each  image  you  desire  enlarged.  This  department  will  advise  you  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  successful  enlargements  and  give  you  an  estimate  on 
the  modest  expense  involved. 


MAKING    YOUR    O^W^    EIVLARGEMEIVTS 

The  Kodak  i6  mm.  Enlarger  makes  the  obtaining  of  black-and-white 
enlargements  from  i6  mm.  black-and-white  or  full-color  film  as  easy  as 
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rolling  off  the  proverbial  log.  You  merely  locate  a  frame  from  which  you 
would  like  an  enlargement,  clamp  it  in  the  "gate"  in  front  of  the  Enlarger's 
lens,  point  the  gadget  at  a  Photoflood  bulb,  and  press  the  exposure  lever. 
Then  you  wind  the  6i6  film  in  the  Enlarger  until  the  figure  "2"  indicates 
that  the  first  exposure  has  been  rolled  out  of  the  way,  clamp  a  second  movie 
scene  in  the  "gate,"  and  again  click 
the  exposure  lever.  And  so  it  goes 
until  the  eighth  exposure  has  been 
made  on  an  inexpensive  roll  of  Kodak 
snapshot  film.  At  this  point  you  take 
the  film  to  your  dealer  for  developing 
— and  in  a  day  or  two  you'll  have 
prints  the  size  of  the  one  shown  on  the 
next  page.  It's  really  as  easy  as  that. 
A  word  of  advice,  however,  on  the 
type  of  shots  from  which  to  attempt 
enlargements. 


Making  your  own  enlargements  is  fun.  It's 
best  to  attempt  it  with  a  rewind  and  viewing 
device  such  as  the  Kodascope  Rapid  Rewind 
and  View^er  show^n  on  this  page.  You  locate  the 
best  "frame"  on  a  movie  scene  in  the  Viewer's^ 
ground-glass  screen,  make  an  identifying  nick 
in  the  film  edge  with  the  Viewer's  marking  de- 
vice, slip  out  the  film  and  clamp  it  in  the  En- 
larger's gate.  Then  you  point  the  Enlarger  at  a 
Photoflood  bulb  and  press  dow^n  on  the  expo- 
sure lever  for  a  few^  seconds^the  length  of  tim«* 
varying  with  the  density  of  the  image,  as 
described  by  the  Enlarger's  instruction  sheet. 
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In  almont  every  movie 
scene  you  will  obtain 
just  the  viewpoint,  or 
just  the  expression, 
that  has  often  caused 
you  to  say— "How  I 
wish  I  had  an  enlarge- 
ment of  that.'*''  The  en- 
larged movie  frame  at 
the  left,  as  "blown  up" 
by  the  Kodak  16  mm. 
Enlarger,  is  just  such  a 
shot. 


No  better  guide  could  be  given  than  the  many  enlargements  from  movie 
film  to  be  found  in  this  book.  Select  scenes  of  simple  composition,  subjects 
offering  contrasting  tonal  values,  and,  to  repeat,  close-ups.  They  can  be 
from  black-and-white  or  Kodachrome  Film.  i6  mm.  Kodachrome,  in 
fact,  permits  the  best  black-and-white  "stills"  of  all. 

After  youVe  obtained  your  standard  glossy  prints  you  may  likely  find 
one  or  two  of  more  than  average  appeal  from  which  you  would  like  espe- 
cially attractive  enlargements,  perhaps  of  greater  proportions,  to  send  to 
relatives  and  friends,  or  to  frame  for  use  on  desk  or  mantel.  Your  Cine- 
Kodak  dealer  will  advise  you  as  to  what  type  of  prints  to  order  and  whether 
or  not  your  negatives  will  permit  further  enlargement. 


SHOWING    MOVIES 


ASSUMING,  due  to  the  benefits  of  editing  and  titling,  that  your  films  are 
ready  to  put  their  best  feet  forward,  all  that  now  remains  is  to  consider 
the  few  simple  yet  most  important  factors  that  will  enhance  or  somewhat 
nullify  the  good  work  you  have  done  with  camera,  splicing  block,  and 
titling  device.  And,  as  the  first  subject  in  the  discussion  of  the  making  of 
movies  was  the  camera,  so  is  the  projector  now  of  foremost  importance. 
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Home  movie  projectors  require  very  little  attention  from  their  owners. 
But,  imibrtunately,  many  movie  makers  give  them  no  thought  whatsoever 
after  they  have  mastered  the  few  mechanical  aspects  of  their  use. 

There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  responsibilities  of  any  projector 
which  it  cannot  discharge  to  the  best  of  its  ability  without  a  bit  of  atten- 
tion now  and  then  from  the  operator.  Your  projector  must  function  with 
extreme  mechanical  precision  if  it  is  to  pull  the  film  off  the  upper  reel 
smoothly — and  then,  at  the  conclusion,  rewind  it  rapidly  and  uniformly. 
Too,  throughout  the  first  stage  of  this  performance,  it  must  play  a  brilliant 
beam  of  light  onto,  and  through,  your  film  images  so  that  they  look  their 
best  when  they  reach  the  screen. 

Unlike  cameras,  which  are  generally  designed  to  function  without  the 
attention  of  lubrication  (a  practical  plan  in  view  of  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture extremes  upon  lubricants)  a  home  movie  projector  requires  occa- 
sional applications  of  oil.  As  its  mechanism  is  extremely  precise,  it  takes 
a  very  fine  grade  of  oil — and  you  should  use  the  lubricant  recommended 
by  its  manufacturer.  It  does  not  require  much  oil,  nor  does  it  require 
frequent  applications  of  oil — but  it  was  never  intended  to  run  without  oil. 
More  than  one  movie  maker  who  has  wrathfully  plunked  his  projector 

upon  the  showcase  of  his  dealer  with  the  statement  that,  "The 

machine  sounds  like  a threshing  machine,"  has  readily  con- 
fessed that,  since  its  first  purring  performance  in  his  home,  it  has  never 
been  blessed  with  the  benefits  of  a  single  drop  of  oil. 

The  manual  sup- 
plied with  each  pro- 
jector  thoroughly 
covers  the  subject  of 
lubrication.  If  you 
have  not  read  your 
manual  since  you 
purchased  your  pro- 
jector, devote  a  few 
minutes  to  it  tonight 
— you  will  probably 


Read  what  your  pro- 
jector's manual  has  to 
say  on  the  subject  of 
lubrication.  These  finely 
fabricated  machines 
should  not  be  expected 
to  perform  faultlessly 
unless  properly  cared  for. 
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find  many  items  in  it  which  have  escaped  your  memory. 

And  then  there  are  the  optical  aspects  of  home  movie  projection. 

Projection  lamps  last  many,  many  hours.  Yet,  in  time,  they  will  quite 
naturally  become  somewhat  blackened  by  extensive  use.  And  when 
they  do  a  loss  of  screen  brilliance  is  inevitable.  Inspect  the  lamp  in  your 
projector  at  regular  intervals  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one  when  neces- 
sary. Incidentally,  don't  wait  to  obtain  a  spare  lamp  until  the  old  one 
becomes  thoroughly  blackened  or  blows  out,  as  there  are  few  more  em- 
barrassing situations  than  that  of  the  home  movie  projectionist  whose 
film  recital  is  confined  to  a  single  blinding  flash  on  the  screen  as  his  over- 
worked projection  lamp  gives  up  the  ghost.  And  by  the  way,  be  certain  that 
the  rheostat  control  lever  of  your  projector,  if  it  is  so  equipped,  is  always 
set  for  minimum  illumination  when  the  projector  is  first  started.  Give  the 
lamp  a  chance  to  warm  up  before  taxing  it  with  a  full  load  of  juice. 

Too  much  light  is  as  bad  as  too  little 

This,  by  the  way,  brings  us  to  a  fallacy  which  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
home  movie  showings  in  regard  to  lamp  brilliancy.  Some  movie  makers 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  more  brilliant  the  projection  lamp,  the 
better  the  screen  results  will  be.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  An  over-abun- 
dance of  illumination  can  be  just  as  detrimental  to  the  showing  of  movies 
as  overexposure  is  to  the  taking  of  movies.  Too  much  light  in  either  case 
is  just  as  bad  medicine  as  too  little  light.  Some  projectors,  notably  the  i6 
mm.  Kodascopes  G  and  EE,  and  Kodascopes  Eight,  Models  70  and 
70A,  have  been  designed  with  this  obvious  fact  in  mind.  It  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  those  who  show  their  movies  on  small  screens  in  small  rooms 
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not  only  do  not  require,  but  should  not  use.  a  lamp  of  ihe  same  brilliance  as 
that  desirable  for  those  \\ho  project  their  nioxies  on  large  screens  in 
halls  and  auditoriums. 

As  "Eight"  devotees  will  be  interested  in  this  problem,  too,  let's  take 
care  of  them,  first. 

Owners  of  8  mm.  projectors  notable  more  for  extreme  inexpensive- 
ness  than  for  illumination  definitely  should  acquire  a  more  brilliant  8  mm. 
projector  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  300-watt  lamp  of  Kodascope  Eight, 
Model  50,  supplies  ample  illimiination  to  a  22  bv  30-inch  screen  of  alumi- 
num surface,  only.  and.  because  no  screen  size  smaller  than  this  is  trulv 
satisfactory,  this  surface  screen  is  recommended  for  the  Model  50.  The 
three  lamps  for  the  Models  70  and  70A  make  possible  greater  projection 
elasticitv. 


Projected  Picture  Sizes  at  \^arious  Distances 
with  kodascopes  elght,  models  jo  and  70a 

Based  on  illumination  of  12  to  20  foot-candles  for  a  matte  white  screen.  6  to  10  foot- 
candles  for  a  beaded  screen,  and  3  to  5  foot-candles  for  an  aluminum  screen. 

Lens-to-Screen 
Distance 

Picture  Size 
Height       Jfidth 

Lamp,  for  Use  with 

Matte 
Jl'hite  Screen 

Beaded 
Screen 

Aluminum 
Screen 

1 0  feet 
1 5  feet 
20  feet 
25  feet 

15" 
22 

39" 

20" 

400-  or  500-\vatt 
Too  dark 
Too  dark 
Too  dark 

Too  bright 

400-  or  500-watt 

Too  dark 

Too  dark 

Too  bright 

300-watt 

400-  or  500-watt 

500-watt 

\Vith  16  mm.  movies,  the  leaning  has  been  toward  a  bit  too  much  light 
rather  than  too  little.  In  average-sized  rooms  a  screen  four  to  five  feet  in 
width  is  certainly  large  enough — and  screens  of  this  size  can  be  ideallv 
illuminated  with  a  400-  or  500-\vatt  lamp.  Lamps  of  750-\vatts.  and  even 
greater  wattage,  do  more  harm  than  good  nine  times  out  of  ten.  In  halls 
or  auditoriums  they  are  fine.  But  in  the  average  home,  on  an  average- 
sized  screen,  they  tend  to  "burn  out""  screen  images — particularly  Koda- 
chrome. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  chart  for  16  mm.  movie  makers.  It  refers 
to  Kodascopes  G  and  EE  only,  for  even  with  lamps  of  the  same  rated 
wattage,  the  ratio  of  wattage  to  screen  lumens  (true  gauge  of  illumination) 
varies  widely  among  projectors — -sometimes  as  high  as  six  to  one.  It"s  the 
light  that  reaches  the  screen  that  counts — not  the  amount  in  the  lamp- 
house.  The  '"G""  and  "EE'"  make  the  most  of  their  liohting  equipment. 
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Lens-Lamp  Chart  for  Assuring  "Tailor-made  Projection" 

with  the  1 6  mm.  kodasgopes  "g"  and  "ee" 

Based  on  illumination  of  I2  to  20  foot-candles  for  a  matte  white  screen,  6  to  10 

foot-candles  for  a  beaded  screen,  and  3  to  5  foot-candles  for  an  aluminum  screen. 

Lens-to- 

Screen 

Distance 

For 

This  Size 

Picture 

Use  This 

Projection 

Lens 

Matte 
White 
Screen 

Beaded 
Screen 

Aluminum 
Screen 

10  feet 
10  feet 
10  feet 

34"  X  45'' 

22"  X  30" 

1 63/^"  X  22" 

^"    //2.5 
^Yi"    //2.5 

Too  dark 
500-watt 
400-watt 

750-watt 

400-watt 

Too  bright 

400-watt 
Too  bright 
Too  bright 

15  feet 
1 5  feet 
15  feet 

34l  ""  45; 
26"  X  34" 

26"  X  34^' 

i^"    //2.5 
2"    //2.5 

2"  f/1.6 

Too  dark 
750-watt 
500-watt 

750-watt 

400-watt 

Too  bright 

500-watt 
Too  bright 
Too  bright 

20  feet 
20  feet 
20  feet 
20  feet 

45"  X  60" 
34"  X  45'; 
34"  X  45" 
22"  X  30" 

1 3^"    //2.5 

2"      //2.5 

2''    //1. 6 
3''    Jl^ 

Too  dark 
Too  dark 
750-watt 
500-watt 

Too  dark 

750-watt 

400-watt 

Too  bright 

750-watt 

400-watt 

Too  bright 

Too  bright 

25  feet 
25  feet 
25  feet 

42" X  56" 
42"  X  56" 
29"  X  38'' 

^"    //2.5 

Z"     //2 

Too  dark 
Too  dark 
750-watt 

Too  dark 
750-watt 
400-watt 

500-watt 

400-watt 

Too  bright 

30  feet 
30  feet 
30  feet 

5i"x68" 
34"  X  45" 
26"  X  34'' 

2"  fll.& 

3"      //2 

^"    ,//2.5 

Too  dark 
750-watt 
750-watt 

750-watt 
500-watt 
400-watt 

500-watt 
Too  bright 
Too  bright 

35  feet 
35  feet 
35  feet 

60" X  80" 

40;  X  53" 
30"  X  40 

2"  //I.6 

3"    //2 
4"    //2.5 

Too  dark 
Too  dark 
Too  dark 

Too  dark 
750-watt 
500-watt 

750-watt 

400-watt 

Too  bright 

40  feet 
40  feet 
40  feet 

68"  X  90" 
45"  X  60" 
34''  X  45" 

2"    //1. 6 

Z"      //2 

^"  //2.5 

Too  dark 
Too  dark 
Too  dark 

Too  dark 
750-watt 
750-watt 

750-watt 
500-watt 
400-watt 

45  feet 
45  feet 

5i"x68" 
38''x5r'' 

3"      //2 

^"    //2.5 

Too  dark 
Too  dark 

Too  dark 
750-watt 

500-watt 
400-watt 

50  feet 

42''x56'' 

^"    //2.5 

Too  dark 

Too  dark 

500-watt 

60  feet 

51"  x68" 

4"    //2.5 

Too  dark 

Too  dark 

750-watt 

As  indicated  by  the  chart,  there  are  6  projection  lenses  available  for 
the  "G"  and  "EE,"  and  three  lamps  for  each — 400-,  500-,  and  750-watt. 
By  checking  most  convenient  projection  "throw"  against  desired  screened 
picture  size  it  is  easy  to  see  what  lens-lamp  combination  is  ideally 
suited  for  the  projection  of  pictures  on  the  screen  you  use. 

Smooth,  aluminum  screens  have  the  best  surfaces  from  the  standpoint 
of  reflected  brilliancy  at  a  narrow  angle — or,  in  other  words,  almost 
directly  back  toward  the  projector.    Beaded  screens,  and  those  with  coarse 
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Slip  off  your  projector's  gate  every 
iiOM-  ami  tlien  to  make  certain 
that  its  track,  along  M'hich  yonr 
precious  films  repeatedly  slide,  is 
free  from  abrasive  particles. 


aluminum  finish,  while 
they  do  not  reflect  quite 
as  much  light  directly  back 
toward  the  projector,  do 
reflect  a  clearer  image 
when  viewed  at  a  greater 
angle — surely  an  advantage 
in  small  rooms. 

If  you  already  have  a  screen  that  shows  pictures  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  minimum  size  recommended  in  the  table,  your  screen  images,  although 
receiving  more  than  adequate  illumination,  will  be  quite  satisfactory.  In- 
versely, projectors  which  will  supply  adequate  light  for  one  size  screen 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  perfection  on  screens  half  again  as  large. 

With  projection  lamp  clean  and  properly  seated,  you  should  next  turn 
your  attention  to  the  reflectors  inside  the  lamphouse  and  to  both  front 
and  rear  surfaces  of  the  projection  lens.  A  minute's  work  with  a  clean 
cloth  will  rid  these  of  any  oil  spatterings  or  fingerprint  smudges  that  might 
aflfect  the  quality  of  the  screen  images.  And  don't  overlook  the  film  track. 
Follow  it  with  your  cloth  from  the  upper  sprocket,  through  the  gate,  to 
the  lower  sprocket.  Remove  all  possible  oil  spatterings  and  bits  of  lodged 
emulsion — this  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your  film. 

OBJ    1(VITH    THE    iSHOlfV 

Once  more  we  find  that  the  showing  of  movies  parallels  the  exposure  of 
movies.  Your  technic  can  be  quite  simple  or  most  elaborate.  There  are, 
in  fact,  many  movie  makers  who  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  pro- 
fessional presentation  of  their  films.  Recreation  rooms,  unused  space  in 
the  attic — avid  cinamateurs  have  recreated  miniature  theaters  with  regu- 
larly spaced  chairs,  a  curtained  screen  softly  lighted  with  vari-colored 
lamps  before  the  show  is  inaugurated  and  between  reels,  the  pro- 
jector concealed  in  a  sound-proof  projection  booth,  and  appropriate  music 
supplied  by  recordings  amplified  by  a  loud  speaker  located  behind  the 
screen.    The  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  an  exclusive  professional  preview. 

More  power  to  those  who  have  the  patience  to  go  to  such  extremes. 
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But  truthfully,  amateur  movies  need  not  at  all  be  cloaked  with  a  pro- 
fessional air  to  retain  the  interest  of  onlookers.  In  general,  the  belief  is 
held  that  the  best  musical  accompaniment  is  the  applause  of  your  screen 
onlookers.  However,  forethought  for  the  comfort  of  your  audiences  is 
obviously  both  good  sense  and  good  taste.  If  you  know  the  number  of 
your  audience  in  advance,  plan  your  seating  arrangements  so  that  each 
guest  will  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  screen  and  from  as  nearly 
head-on  as  possible.  For  screen  images  are  reflected  light — and  quite 
naturally  therefore  appear  more  brilliant  when  seen  from  an  angle  closely 
paralleling  that  at  which  the  projector  beams  are  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  This  is  not  at  all  a  suggestion  that  you  clutter  up  your  living  room 
with  a  military  formation  of  uncomfortable  straight-backed  chairs.  Home 
m.ovies  should  generally  be  a  strictly  informal  affair.  The  screen  need 
not  even  be  established  on  a  stand  or  table.  Nor  need  the  projector  be 
placed  upon  a  spindly-legged  card  table.  It  should  not,  in  fact,  be  estab- 
lished upon  a  fragile  table,  but  always  upon  a  substantial  base,  be  it  table 
or  floor — and  many  movie  makers  have  discovered  the  virtues  of  "floor" 
shows.  When  all  the  guests  have  arrived,  ashtrays  conveniently  dis- 
tributed (the  proverbial  bull  in  the  china  shop  is  a  far  gentler  soul  than 
the  ordinary  male  fumbling  about  in  a  strange  and  darkened  living  room 
in  search  of  an  ashtray  during  the  progress  of  a  home  movie  show),  it  is 
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Most    movie    makers    stage    impromptu    shows    and    prefer    informal 
home  movie  presentations  such  as  this. 


-^  Vmmi 


v'im: 


No  small  achievetnent  is  represented  by  one 
of  the  advantages  incorporated  in  Kodascopes 
G  and  EE,  which  permits  these  projectors  to  be 
seated  upon  the  top  of  their  own  carrying 
cases  and  their  brilliant  projection  beams 
directed  toward  the  screen  —  whether  it  be 
established  on  floor,  table,  or  mantel. 


but  a  moment's  task  to  pluck  the 
projector  out  of  a  concealed  corner, 
set  it  on  the  floor,  frame  it  on  a 
screen  similarly  established,  and  be- 
gin the  projection  of  scenes  already 
threaded  and  focused  for  the  occa- 
sion. You  are  quite  likely  to  find  that 
your  guests  will  prefer  to  slouch 
down  in  a  comfortable  davenport  in 
back  of,  or  just  to  one  side  of  the 
projector.  And  one  or  tw^o  will  prob- 
ably whoop  with  joy,  grab  pillows,  and  sprawl  upon  the  floor. 

Certainly  this  easy,  informal  technic  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  enlisting 
the  aid  of  guests  in  a  frantic  last-minute  search  for  projector,  screen,  and 
film — and  then  herding  them  about  the  room  as  you  rearrange  tables, 
chairs,  projector,  et  al.  For,  although  this  latter  plan  has  the  advantage 
of  bringing  your  guests  together  in  common  cause,  it  has  been  known  to 
weld  them  into  muttering  groups  from  which  they  could  be  lured  only 
by  the  advent  of  midnight  refreshments. 


PLAXXIXG    THE    MOVIE    MENU 

But — just  what  movies  are  you  going  to  show? 

If  your  screen  audience  is  composed  solely  of  members  of  your  famiily, 
this  problem  need  give  you  no  concern.  Every  foot  of  your  films  will 
be  of  interest.  But,  as  was  stated  in  our  chapter  on  film  editing,  the  wise 
movie  maker  will  never  inflict  an  abundance  of  family  cinematic  escapades 
upon  friends.  Plan  your  program  in  advance.  You've  likely  a  few  fat 
reels  and  a  few  lean  reels  of  general  interest.  In  the  former  group  may 
be  found  the  fllm  story  of  your  Canadian  fishing  jaunt  or  your  Medi- 
terranean cruise.  In  the  latter  group,  brief  subjects  such  as  a  one-reeler 
of  a  neighborhood  fire  which  you  filmed  from  first  alarm  to  the  departure 
of  pumpers  and  hook-and-ladders,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  devoted  to  Niag- 
ara, amusing  antics  of  zoo  inmates,  expert  performances  at  Lake  Placid. 
Estimating  the  projection  time  of  each  400-foot  reel  of  16  mm.  film  and 
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200-foot  reel  of  8  mm.  film  as  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  can  quickly 
arrange  your  films  so  that  your  guests  are  treated  to  a  pleasing  variety  of 
lengths  and  subjects. 

And  in  this  connection,  your  attention  should  most  certainly  be  called 
to  the  valuable  source  of  film  material  represented  by  film  libraries  with 
the  help  of  which  many  alert  cinamateurs  round  out  their  movie  shows. 


PROFESI^IONAL    FILM    SOURCES 

Foremost  among  the  sources  supplying  professionally-made  reels,  reduced 
to  1 6  mm.  and  8  mm.  dimensions,  are  the  film  libraries  found  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — the  addresses  of  which 
may  be  obtained  by  consulting  your  local  home-movie  equipment  dealers. 
Ginegraphs  are  another  source  of  worthwhile  professionally-made  film 
subjects.  Your  dealer  may  be  a  Cinegraph  outlet.  These  loo  to  20oo-ft. 
film  subjects  may  be  purchased  outright,  or  through  some  dealers,  may 
even  be  rented.  They  include  comedies,  animated  cartoons,  natural  his- 
tory, adventure,  sport,  and  those  entrancing  juvenile  series  featuring  Snap 
the  Gingerbread  Man,  Ghip  the  Wooden  Man,  and  the  unpredictable 
Doodlebugs.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  of  the  8  mm.  and  i6  mm.  Gine- 
graph  Gatalog,  "Stars  of  Hollywood  on  your  own  home  movie  screen." 
Nor  are  these  the  only  source  of  professionally-made  releases.  There 
are  literally  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  8  mm.  and  i6  mm.  reels  prepared 
by  industrial  organizations,  steamship  lines,  and  the  like,  which  make 
genuinely   absorbing   screen   material.   Many  of  these   can   be   obtained 

for  an  evening's  showing  without 
cost.  For  others,  sponsors  ask  a  mod- 
est rental  fee.  The  United  States 
Government,  through  its  various 
bureaus,  likewise  offers  a  number 
of  free  and  interesting  film  releases. 


Still  better  is  the  Projecto  Case  for  Kodascopes 
G  and  EE.  Basically,  it's  a  standard  carrying 
case  fitted  with  extra  compartment  on  its 
back.  This  compartment,  when  opened,  dis- 
closes three  tripod  legs  which  raise  the  case  to 
convenient  projection  height.  The  compart- 
ment cover  becomes  a  shelf  .  .  .  the  front  of 
the  carrying  case  a  sturdy  projection  stand. 
Owners  of  standard  cases  for  the  "fi"  and 
"EE"  may  have  them  fitted  with  the  tripod 
compartment. 
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FILM    L1ST1I\GS 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  listing  under  one  cover  of  such  releases  is 
that  contained  in  the  moderately  priced  "i,ooo  and  One,"  a  booklet 
published  by  Educational  Screen,  64  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  Educa- 
tional Screen  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Department  of  Visual  In- 
struction of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Another  compact 
grouping  of  available  films  is  the  booklet,  "Selected  Motion  Pictures," 
by  the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  likew^ise  publishes  a  free 
bulletin  entitled,  "Sources  of  Educational  Film  and  Equipment,"  avail- 
able from  Editorial  Division,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


But .  .  .  time's  about  up.  To  be  consistent  with  the  informal  style  of  this 
book,  let's  close  on  a  light  note  and  consider  a  novel  projection  stunt. 

ARTIFICIAL    ^^SOUBJD"    MOVIES 

The  screen  subject  should  preferably  be  a  comedy  skit  such  as  The 
Doorbell  Symphony  outlined  in  the  "Play-Making"  chapter  of  this  book, 
and  it  should  be  projected  on  a  tightly  stretched  sheet  instead  of  a  screen. 
Behind  this  sheet,  group  a  few  confidants  armed  with  scripts  so  that  they 
can  speak  for  your  screen  characters — for  this  invisible  cast  can  easily 
see  the  action  taking  place  on  the  transparent  sheet.  Likewise  behind 
the  sheet  there  should  be  sound-effect  "experts"  who,  for  example,  will 
briskly  rub  pads  of  sandpaper  together  when  the  silver  polish  demon- 
strator of  The  Doorbell  Symphony  skit  is  screened  in  the  act  of  polishing 
silver,  will  ring  a  telephone  bell  at  the  proper  moments,  strike  a  sour  note 
on  the  piano  when  the  screened  piano  tuner  touches  the  keyboard — and 
similarly  pinch-hit  for  all  of  the  other  easily  simulated  sound  cues.  You 
won't  need  one  unseen  voice  for  each  screen  character — two  or  three  orally 
agile  individuals  could  give  voice  to  a  dozen  on  the  screen.  If  the  pace  of 
the  action  occasionally  results  in  a  bass-voiced  giggle  from  the  screen 
ingenue,  so  much  the  better  for  its  comedy  aspect. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  you  must  wait  until  you've  made  a  little 
playlet  before  adopting  the  idea.    A  family  reel  will  do. 


And  so,  How  to  Make  Good  Movies  is  brought  to  an  end. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  have  found  it  of  interest  and  help  in  your  pursuit 
of  more  enjoyable — but  not  more  complicated  — movie  making. 
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Some  readers,  undoubtedly,  will  rate  this  book  as  lacking  on  a  few  points 
of  specific  interest.  Others  may  deem  its  contents  somewhat  elementary. 
Still  others,  to  whom  its  chapters  have  proved  absorbing  reading,  may 
wish  still  more  complete  information  on  certain  phases  of  amateur  cine- 
matography. To  all  these  the  Service  Department  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  gladly  extends  an  offer  of  friendly  assistance. 

Although  the  contents  of  this  little  book  are  as  currently  correct  as  is 
possible,  there  will  inevitably  be  new  developments,  new  ideas,  and  new 
equipment  of  considerable  interest  to  alert  cinamateurs.  Such  information 
is  yours,  without  cost,  in  Cine-Kodak  News,  published  several  times  a  year 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.    You  should  be  on  its  mailing  list. 

Good  luck — and  good  movies. 
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